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Lecture I 

Vico: Intr oduction, Sep ten d er 3>'0, 1963 


This is the first tir. 
give one some 72:03 a 
able. The reason why 
I never studied Vico, 
fore I would llho to 
thing, not over- ever:; 
study all worthwhile 
was tils: ''her. 1 beg 


c I give a seminar on Vico, I planned to 
go, but at this time there was no copy avail- 
I never gave a course on Vico is very simple. 
And this has not only private reason, there- 
exrlain this, that a man cannot study every- 
philosowher of political logic. One cannot 
thinkers in the proper manneri The reason 
•an to study I was, as it - were, guided by 


some one to or 
and Hobbes s.u 
And then Ilob’x 
them all - Lor 


other. I was, for example, interested in Hobbes, 
w d me the way to ' lato to Aris kotle to Machiavelli. 
s some': u leads "ou to Locke and so on, and I studied 
uoscuieu and. Rousseau, two men who come in a way 


closest to Vico, but since they never referred to Vico, I did not 
soe any reason 'dry Y must study Vico, Of course I had road about 
Vico in tho literature, but whatever was.there was not sufficiently 
attractive to no to dovoto serious study to it. In a word, what 
became very clear was that Vico had. very much to do with the emer¬ 
gence of modern "istorical criticism. Two famous events in his¬ 
torical criticism of modern times, a criticism of Hoirmr as a German 


and the critic 4 n of early Roman history by for early 

19th century, dels bad been anticipated by Vico a hundred years 
bofoim. This : •' 1 ' o an achio von nt , but the fundamental point 
in regard to historical criticism - the very principle of it - 
had been stan-d much earlier in fie 17th century by Spinoza in 
regard to the Old uestanont. It was a much greater issue than 
Homer and early d.omn history. However important Vico may bo in 
this rosp-.ct he doesr * t hav v the same fundamental importance as 
Spinoza in this regard. It was one reason why I did not turn to 
Vico, 


But I think the time has come now.for mo to study Vico, How, where 
does he come in on th,., basis of what I, for instance, happen to 
know? I think' one can give a. very simelo as swer. The problem of 
history. How lot me try to state that problem. Since there are 
quite a few among you 'whom I do not know I irll have to say things 
which others among you have; heard but I will stat e the things as 
simply as 1 can, because I trust you oithor to.interrupt mo or to 
start a. discus '"ion unui I hav . reached some point of rest. How 
let rn, state the rrcblem of history as it is known today and. as 
it affects us 7 : g without any regard to Vico first. Political 
philosophy cm du, defined as the quest for the good society or tho 
just society, i.ow mis question has been raised since the very 
beginning in bn.ee, and the response xmas that Wv- had "n" answers 
to this cgmmumn. ’HI 1 can bo two digit, three digit, whatever you 
like. And 1 11,0 phenomenon can bo called the anarchy x-jlfhin poli- 
tical philosophy, Ho general progress as wo have it in physics or 
the othm natural sciences, but an anarchy of tho answers given by 
a variety of third: ,-ro. This observation - which everyone can 


easily me 
siblo at 
have it i 
name I wi 
we 1 0 ok : 
events, i 
beyond tl; 


ho - 
all? 
n th. 
11 d: 
,t th. 


imds to scepticism. Is political philosophy pos- 
decauso there is no general progress in the way you 
exact sciences especially, '/hen some man whose 
value very soon made this simple observation: If 
doctrines: A. 3, G, D, d, and P which are chaotic 

xnd extend our view 


-, , 

somewhat broe 


^ 9 

r 1 -a *p 

V.!. V. J X 


'9 ->9 
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loctrines thoms^lvm, then this chaos comes to order 








bo cause we s.-o then a one to ono coordination of doctrines to times 
to historical situation, A very simple case: Aristotle has the 
doctrine of properties which contralicts very much Locke's doctrine 
of properties. But if you consider for ono moment that Aristotle 
wrote in the 4th century B. C, and Locke wrote in the 17th century 
in ISngland then it makes sense, Aristotle, as it wore, is an 
exponent of Greek society or of a certain part of Greek society, 
and Locke is an exponent of a certain pert of English society in 
the 17th century, 

Ono can say bh:.t eh is was Hegel's point el though it is 0 . very 
crude statement cf Kegel’s point I'm sure. Doctrines are functions 
of times. So we have then replaced chaos by ono, but naturally we 
pay a heavy price, b ..cause if this is taken as I have stated it, 
it means the' e cannot ho the true political philosophy, true for 
all times, since every doctrine wiil be relative to its time, 

Every think..r is - in the words of Hegel - 0 . product of his times 
and not only in the way in which he shaves or does not shave or 
wears ties or shoes, hut in his highest and most pure thought ho 
is a sen of hie times, 

Ono can modify throb as .another German thinker did and say not the 
son of his time but step-son of his time, because he is not quite 
at homo in his time. But of course the stop-son of his timo .and 
not the; st jp-s'-vr of any ether time,. This correction only pre-servos 
Hegel's thesis. He moans - in other rords - that all systems 
(if we may souak of systems) arc equal in this decided ruspo-ct - 
they are ail at host an adoouato expression of their times. They 
are net 3 irmly true, 

Wo may go a stop beyond that and speak of the equality of all 
epochs. All epochs are equal, only they arc different in many 
respects. For example, all epochs are equal - as ono historian 
put it - in the sight Of God; they are equal. For example, x-rtion 
spekw of the decay of Romo, of the Roman Empire, the 
tyranny of the emperors - that is ono thing and the other is the 
omorgonco of Christianity, So you have decay; you have also some¬ 
thing new. Fundamentally that is true of every fact and therefore 
ono must spook of the equality of .all epochs. 


An implicr.t: 
This Ttfas tie 
but it wo 3 ' 
and ther.,- :a 
spoke, one ' 


l of this view is the equality of all cultures, 
hand of popular idea that one finds in Stcnglor. • 
a taker, over by American anthropology especially, 
.g accepted with this modification. Stcnglor 
, s"y, cf the equality rf all high cultures, and 


anthropology t .-aches the equality cf all cultures - high and low 
are not scientifically useful distinctions. I suppose theo , things 
are v.;ry as this is th- now prevailing 

way of lo- king at tilings. It's familiar to "11 of us. I have to 
mention it because the thing which escapes us most is the air which 
w,- breath-, wlii eh is - as you krmw - invisible and chore fore wu can 


dismiss ib. Ho 1. ; k tfci-v ugh it te the d -v and. oth,,r things, but 
wu do n- t 0 0 ., it. Gut this air through which wo 3-0 is in a way 
more imp:rtant than anything which wc see through it because it 
dotermines our way of seeing things. 


Now this is rno point, tho equality cf all ages, of all cultures. 
And then wo have s.'mottling else in the same wy rid., and I believe 
that what I am speaking ab'ut is not any recondite scholarship, 





although it is grounded in recondite scholarship, but things 
which ycu find everyday in the newspaper. The other thing - 
underdeveloped notions. Mint does this mean? It merely moons 
inequo.1 itj r - some are developed, others are underdeveloped, Uhat 
is implied in this notion of underdevelopjd is progress, net equa¬ 
lity of all ag.o and of all cultures. Our ordinary unroflooted 
thinking is characterized by the coexistence - .another fashionable 
word - by tin ooex: stencc of this kind of egalitarianism and of 
this other kin'f inegalitarianism. I trust that tho two expres¬ 
sions arc now clo-or, bur if we 1 'ok at tho relation of these two 
concepts, pr: gross or the one hand, equality of ages send cultures 
on tho , ther, wo that t’n. egalitarian notion of history was 

proceeded by th „• nr : giro so;avist nation, hivery one knows that in the 
18th Century was tho farm:us ago of progress, and that this ,,gali- 
tarian rota- n c:urged only in the course of tho 19th contury. 


How what is th„ stronghold :f tho concept of progress today? I’m 
not spo.being now of any political trend because everyone -would of 
course say C no: ranisoi„ But I am speaking of something which is 
very puurful in the bestern world. That stronghold is, of course, 
science, tin, thing which we must speak of as progress, how science 
in fact causes a .great difficulty for liistvricisn, Let us define 
provisionally his to ri ci srn used as all cultures and all epochs are 
equal, which is s vw.’y superficial definition but which is suffi¬ 
cient fur , ur present purposes. Because science seems tc trans¬ 


cend all cu 11ur.. s 
ti< n to VeruZUOl"' 
of a thru.oht h' i o 
But this is r : c- 


Thore is no Chinese physics in oontradis tinc- 
rhysics. So science is the great stronghold 
defies the finality of our historical limitation, 
co so simple. 


Stonglor, who lad more than, any other individual,, I believe, in 
popularizing t.~„ historloist' s view, denied this very notion of 
science, lu s. id what wo call science is ek dorn 'Jo stern science 
belonging to bus particular culture which ho calls, for certain 
rens ns, the, culture (it doesn't make nay difference) 

modern be stum cu Itv.re - it belongs to it. And that this science 


proved to bw conmuul cable ell . v r the globe does not ccuntradlet 
its fundament ally ’u stern character. It simply means that he stern 
uman by his science succeeds in bosternizing the whole glebe - 
that's all. It d s not bee-me universal on this score. 


But me re pro ci s .■ 1 
students of sexon 
danontai premia.. e 
r.iore procisc 1 y as 


wh.u -one analyzes' science in the way in which 
o try to analyse It, they arrive at their fun¬ 
able so fundament al promises aro to be defined 
fvwdar.mm.ital hypotheses, hypotheses which coxa 


never be erne far- :s ~ proven - but which remain hypotheses through¬ 
out . flijoe hypotheses prove to be, as people say, logically ade¬ 
quate, It would have been as feasible to adopt other fundamental 
hypotheses as tb .o which Were In fact adopted when modern scionco 
came into being In tho 17th Century, 


So what is at tlio bottom of our science? Is there not any logic 
rr ether necessity that is historically contingent? M c c annot 
now jump out of that trend because- wo aro in It - because wo would 
be killed immediately. But that doesn't do away with tho fact 
that the funder 1 natal premises have this historically contingent 
character, $■', in •• thor words, an analysis of scionco might 
very well I>ud to a confirmation of tho view that all thought is 
fundamentally hist ri cal. This Is, of course, not to deny that - 






at least on the surface- - natural science keeps alive the old 
notion that generally knowledge essentially transcends the variety 
of culture • r hi3tery c And this is indicated in the following 
very simple way, h r o understand by science, especially in the 
English language;, natural science. It is the science of nature. 
Now when this noti- -n •• f nature emerged said was developed by the 
Greeks, nature was undorst-- vd above all in contrc.distincticn to 
what the Greeks called nemos which we may translate by such things 
as lav:, conventi-n, oust am. h T hat n:w is called a culture or a 
civilization was called by the Greeks nemos in c..ntradistinction 
to the v:ord nature. ' r c can say, ther of ore, and that is eoroci-h at 


bettor than x:hat I said box 


that historicisrn - this power 


which is sc newerful t. da 


consists in the interpretation e.f 


norms’ or the sequence of such ncm cl , nomad being the 
nemos 9 in the interprotation of nemos as a sequence 
history. There is no vision of history earlier vs I 
later, 


plural of 
of nomol as 
v:ill explain 


7\T 


'■I ox:, that such 
f ollcwing fa ct, 
i ns t i t u t i o n s o :C 
boon nan-mdo, 
been done b;; a 
have grox::i - n; 
that gra.w3 is t 
originally roga 
as nature.! in a 
v:hich I will d.j 


a substitution has taken place Is indicated by the 
’dth the omcr gonce of this historical approach, 

1 all kinds whioh wore formally understood to have 
not necessarily by an Individual - It c uld have 
sequence of generations - x-iero new understood bo' 


That was the k 


distinction. 


t made, but grown, 
ho original moaning of nature, ‘Things which wore 
rhv ac radically n< n-natural xaero ixu.w regarded 
higher p'-wor. There is one -oint of impertanco 
a j. v a 1 11 1 e. t e i *. 


Nox:, let us Id 
as obvious and 

Students Bo id: 


usb reconsider the facts fr m which we 
undeniable - the variety of cultures, 

a, you continue may I ask one questicn? 


start today 
Yes'? 

o 0 i e o t 


Streams 


O 


Students I t 
show that sci 


1 1 understaaid x-:hat y ur argument was that wo could 
a might bo based, on historical premises. 


Strauss: co, if v.n so. w, for ex,ample, that'modern science rests 

on cor to. in funs mental hypotheses xihich are, as x:e would say, 
logically adequate - • me nning one could extend a chosen different 
hypo the sis, Alright, one could say that If wo had chosen dif¬ 
ferent hypothen ,;s x;„ would never ha\n this wonderful modern tech¬ 
nological achiovem^nt, And then the questicn of course arises; 
Are these achievement s so wonderful in every respect? Think of 
nucl L , nr d e v e1.. pnont. , „ 


Student: inaudible comment regarding express! n ''Logically adoquato 

Strauss s The German does net necessarily mean - Aid I use the torn 
in German? 


Student: I night have ml sunder st: ■ od y-u „ , , 

Str.auss: lie, but it could very well bo an unexnliccbble and Irre- 
duciblo ch-ice. Perhaps I will extend this briefly. The most 
corrnxn form ,f historicism of course is this; to say that it must 
be - that ther..; is ;m choice. All those thoughts belong to this 



super structure - they are political - Locke * s 'theory of govern¬ 
ment - they belong to this suporstructu.ro. .end if you want to 
understand. Arist'.tlc or Locke yu have t... gc back to the infra¬ 
structure , tc Ike m-dos of production in Greece on the one hand 
and in 17th century hngland on tlio other. Of ac urso none of those 
dectrines is true - they ore expressions of a certain situation 
and fulfill a certain social function. They are not true. The 
truth is the ac nr:.:ic ■ r rather pr .due tive basis - you know that. 
The Marxists, or certain equivalents o'f marxism - they claim 
they knew the truth, the transhistorical truth about this, and 
that the r.’ocYJs cf production are the basic thing, khoruas strictly 
speairing it is tram, that this itself is on historically conditioned 
way of lu-king at things. fhj Marxist in a way d ai ms to bo out¬ 
side of the historical process, in a way. -.ahareas strictly locked 
at no one can o... eutsich. of the historical condition, Marxism 
itself is one historically conditioned theory which has a certain 

functi. n - obviously - but it is not true, law Mr._ f 

did y. u want to cay something? 

Student s Inaudible 

Strauss % Y<u c^ I ha.vc here t- roly very much on other pocpie,. 

But I can only soy that 'ne cf the prof nund etke students of this 
problem who has nothing whatever to ch with positivism, • saw 
through that very n tim, arrived at t ho comic conclusion,, 

So there may be s me thing to ih.at. 

Students It ray Very wd 1 bo, it is often said. But I rcaLly 
never knew \fe ■oo an.oiling tc attach to it, I think ti at it is 
true and after car discussion tonight , , . 

Strauss; But in dune tho problem did n-.t possibly exist because 
for Hume this s a-called problem of history did net exist. For 
example, when Hume speaks cf causality ho moons a cause all men 
at all times underetand by cause the same thing. 

Student: Inaudible, 

Strauss: 3um ; but there is m question of historicity. Hero is 

a question which resists. Causality mans very different things 
in different cultures. This meaning \h ich it has in modern times 
is a £p ocific int^rprotaticn cf causality, Without this specific 
interpret-ati ,n cf causality one cannot be a scientist in the 
mo hrn sense, speaks of causalityj everyone speaks 

of it; . v^ry ' no adi has ever related to the question, '’khy?' 1 
on .any occasi n has spekon in causal terms. But this is mere 
specific, km thi3 pr blem diverges from what I wanted to say, 

how the variety of culture is. of bourse, undeniable. But tho 
order ono can cay was always' known, , always-known, hhen Odysseus 
made his travels ho saw the variety of different cultures in 
tribes, but it nos not known the variety of cultures, ihis is, 
of course, not rw-roly a. verbal form, but wo try to make this clear. 
There ore the vari us tribes or nations. They hovodifforent 
instituti :ns and give different accounts of their Institutions 
and of the urid as a whole. But one thing is hero understood 
when Odysseus traveled arc.und or .any ether traveler - Marco Polo 
and so forth. All these v.arious tribes lived within a whole 
common to all men. They all live on tho earth and beneath tho 




outer heavens, and that is elementary, When those older travelers 
locked at the variety ~f men, then they tended to find the charac¬ 
teristic of each tribe in what the littlo tribe looked up to, 
what they rogar bed as the higher - say their god or thoir worship 
of tho gods and so forth. In ether words there exists, if wo 
can say, tho .coiling - for ovory human community - that to which 
it locks up, whatever that may bo. But regarding this fooling 
tha.t is foun", by traveling, there is profound disagreement among 
the various va.riotios of tho human race. 


tho flooring. 


how let us look 
is tie, that they all agree re? 
the earth below; that men am 
children are different kin’s 
the flooring, 1 


Tho flooring has this charactor- 
tg it. Tho heaven is abevo; 


not horses; tha.t men, women and 


men, and so on, 


The 


c 


n 


beings regarding 
The agreement is 
o 1 ei'centary thing x 
ing the height 
stop of phil>w 
oninion b 




rc och immo 
• sc natters. 


by start 
the flee 


k' n ' i cl ■ 
"from 


tuao WO CS.11 

tiat^-ly an agreement between human 
Tho disagreement is on the heights, 
regarding, wo can say, the lower, Regarding those 
s there is knowledge. All men know that. Rogard- 
th,.re is only opinion. Hence this is the first 

opinion we must try to replace 


on T -r 


the 


is 


Age, 'A must try to roach knowledge of tho high; 
the primary knowledge which wo havo regarding 
that ab ^ut which there is universal agreement. 


New let us'call th 
men, women, chil hr 
to any particular 
facts idii eh un. ’ mal 


so things fr:m which we start - heaven, 
n - absolute facts, facts which are not 
ribo. Then it moans we ascend’from the 
e or? 1 make possible nil change. 


earth, 

relative 

absolute 


N^w this view can quostieno " in modern times, h T o havo no know¬ 
ledge whatever ;f absolute facts of any kind. The man who said 
this sc- emphatically said, ''Wo havo no knowledge of things as 
things th.cms .lv.)S. :k. have only a phenomenon. 11 Our knowledge 

consists of tw ingredients: sensation and tho form by which those 
sensati.ns ar„ -...rganiaed, tho things are interpreted, Suroly 
there earn--' t b-.., any knowledge of tho higher things. Tho ''highest 1 ' 
(in quotation nr. rks) at which wo arrive when we analyze our know¬ 
ledge are tho farms if perceiving or interpreting. And that - 
I am thinking of Kant - Kant calls tho categories. Now this step 
was decisive. Then wo speak today In the most unsophisticated 
anthropology, wo think in those Kantian terms, ehether he knows 
it er not is unirrv rtant. So then lot me come back to these tx-io 
points. The •"Ihan xaay of l inking, you understand, ■ is a tribe in 
terms of what It 1-- ks up to. And tho present way, you understand, 
a tribe in t acras of the categories by xh. ich it perceives and 
thinks and exists. Then a man confronted f-.r tho first time by 
this existence of the' variety of opinion of various trives regard¬ 
ing the higher thin'is, then ho can - at least provisicnolly - 
suspend judgoms nt. and say, |J T don 1 1 know. Maybe these Spartans 
arc right, or those Persians, or tho Romans aid so forth. 1 ’ 
Regarding tho categories ycu cannot suspend judgement because 
any thought- however sceptic - presupposes to use the exorcise 
if those categories, Avery thought, including tho most radical 
scopticism, presupposes tho functioning of tho categories. The 
ultimate consequences f this: there are strictly speaking no 
facts, d'hat x:o call fact is already the product of an inter¬ 
pret at i-'n of certain cense data. 



New Kant ta dr it f<jr grants ’ that this interpret.at ion, if it is 
correct, will always take the same form among men. After Kant 
a groat change cccurro d in the following manner, It was assorted 
that man, perceiving -•■r interpreting, changes radically the point 
of view freon which different agvS or cliff or ent’ cultures lock’ at 
things - arj radically different. All th.light, , all thought,, 
if from such a so^cific point of view is historical. 


But what hocomes of r ur simple scheme when wo see two people of 
very different tribes, different languages, barter a horse or two 
cows or whatever it nay be when they both know what aro horses 
an: 1 , cows, Aro there n:t such facts which aro independent of 


historical variety? Kant says no, lie fact goes unchanged from 


one culture to and thor , 1 dhat vari. us people look up to as the 
highest, tills is in itself already a consequence of thoir point of 
view, of their h rizen, of thoir categories, and that horizon 
gives a'specific character to everything which appears within the 
horizon, bo it as trivial as a poppy. 7 -/hat goes unchanged from 
one horiZ'.n' to an tier is only something unsayablo, For instance 
it is a ’eg, dr hun i , or lcolov, whatever the yor 1 . in the different 
languages are, they moan something different because - you only 


have to lock at the 
the different langua 
different aura an 1 t 
cular langu ago » ■ e 

said by any man . f a 


various metaphoric uses of these terras in 
gms to see that one and the same term has a 
mrefero a different meaning in every per ti¬ 
ne v jV r.,ach the absolute facts. Everything 
.:iy time already belongs to a specific culture 


o 


Now while In 1 
historical op; 
because of th; 
culture. But 
Is the key oh: 
standing Is m 
cone option, 
s emu thing. 
mental laws 
Imposed by 


a c; i 
.bse 


m 


Tyrone,; in words is a condition of this 
.t Is rmi the sufficient historical condition 


limit >urselves for one mom nt to Kent, who.t 
imn cf Kant in his-own words, 
any way perception, as It was 


Answor: 


under- 


in the oiler 


Understanding moans putting a firm on matter, forming 


The 
rf 

J-T-v - 
L 1 1 v J 


understanding proscribes nature ; 
caturo aro n’i tho causal science, 
reman un 1 erst an 1 ing on nature. 


floor. Funda- 
but they aro 


Now Vice , wh enters at ’ this time, ’ said wo und erst and only what 
wo make. And Kant scad., in effect, we understand 'only nature 
because tho human understanding proscribes nature its laws. But 
Vico, who was two ,yn :,r otic ns pri 'r to Kant, seems to have go no 
much boycn 1 Karr; in preparing hlstoricism. 


Now, wo plan t - c iu fy Vico in order to roach a somewhat bettor 
un’dorstanding of the problem cf history, To must make clear to 
our solves that this problem of history, as I tried to suggest, 
did net exist for earlier ages. It emerged only about lFO years 
ago, but it acquire’ 1 a true sharpness only In our own ago. This 
prof.cund change must net be obscured as it Is almost cl ways in 
present- day discus si ins. For example, people today fine] 
philosophy _f hist;ry in all times and ages. I cm vexed, b cause 
I ink know, That thoro arc podplo who have written about the - 

phi icBoph^ of history of Confucius, the __ an '^ so on » ’ 

baoause I knew of parallel texts. How some doub't has arisen in 
certain cases and. therforo people speak in the case of Augustine, 
for example, of not the philosophy of history but the theology 
of history. But oven this is a question of expression. 





Let us 1 ■ -<_ 1c Ter 
wer -. 1 , hist--rig 
had a branch of 
p os sums an d tia a 
called, hir 1 ogy. 
rccor ling the re 
especially,'such 
For example, in 
to ask other hum 
But there arc th 
beings. For oxa 
Then you ask old 
bcferc. Because 
your grandparent 
which they left 
So thcrofero his 
things as can be 
the human past, 
what happened ar 
never me ant the 


eno nernont at the torn history. It Is a Greek 
which moans Inquiry, Mien I'wont to school we 
study called natural history, description of 
,rs, you know? I don’t know, today it might be 
But history moans inquiry an 1 therefore .also 
:suits of the inquiry. But It can soon moan also, 
inquiry as calls for incmiry with human beings, 

- r d o '• 


to find out about rats, it is not essential 
n beings about them. You can look it up in books 
ags which wo can know only by as king other human, 
about what happened prior to your birth. 


ire 1 
;r 


e( 


r 


lo an 
her you 
groat-- 


lV -1" 


and 


. D-" 


alsc __ 
the hlst,-rical ' 
record.. He. ma.y 
When people epe: 
field, one real. 
This notion is • 


see what happened two generations 
ask them while they are still alive - 
r.an '’parents - or you find documents 
d, doesn’t make any essential difference, 
twok on the meaning of Inquiry about such 
known only by human record. Let mo say ih o past, 
listcry then moans inquiry about the past or 
ur.d you, of course, an'? the record of this. It 
bjoct cf this kind of inquiry. Today It moans 

man speaks of 


all, the object of this. "lion 


>recoss, 


ho doesn’t moan the process which his tori ans 


rise mean that, but It’s not the primary moen in<: 
rto'day of nature and history, nature 
n? history is cn other field 
rv recent. 


n, 


-S one 

another region. 


Even the very term history, the vry wc r G. history, what ova* it 
might mean, la by no moans something which must bo taken for 
granted. How ft ;.n have I read that the groat Importance of 
the Old Testament is the discovery cf history? One simple ques¬ 
tion? Mint is the Hebrew term for history? Historic,, the Greek 
or Latin word emoted very late. Mint one ceuld say in th e Old 
Testament is the word dobray hayomin which moans chronicles cr 
annals or tola d-.t which moans generation, Thu latter word is 
very Interceding because it was used for some things as tho 
generations ,.Y man, sane chapters begin this way, and then there 
follows o history of these generations. But this word generation 
was used earlier as a translation for the Greek word for nature. 
Because generation Is, of course a natural'concept. So this great 
root of bo stern thought, the Old Tostamorfc , 'loos not know of his¬ 
tory in any strict sense. Where'does it emerge? In the early 
19th century, for the first time, wc find a school which calls 
itself the historical school. There have been all kinds of schools 
in tho since the tame of the Greeks, There never was a historical 
school. Tliis ur.s scnothing now, Tho first historical school 
that ever was. This historical school was a school of law, of 
folklore, and sc on and so forth. This was not strictly specking 
a philosophic school although there wero seme philosophers in 
tho bnckgrounl. But as such it was certainly not a philosophic 
school. Let us consider this historical school for cno moment. 

As you will find In ov^ry textbook and it Is quite correct, tho 
historical school was a conservative school. Incidentally, tho 
most farms English repress ntativo of it is Henry 
whe wrote in the sixties cf tho last century and whe wrote seme 
very nice books on ancient law. But ih is has now become absolutely 
a part of tho mutinc and wc forget who started it, Tho histori¬ 
cal sch- •>. 1 hem. a political function. It emerged in reaction to 
the French Rov .leti-'-n, to tho fabrication of constitutions, and. 
legal coMs. Tho historical school assorted not fabrication. 







Fabrication is bad --r imp-.. ssiblo. The 
sl-'W growth. Thu ’list rical scho 1 was in 
most famous critic >'f the French Revolution, 


nly tiling is growth, 


way an heir to the 
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Burk. 
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that .ddnund Turku di-. 


Burke, An el 
ii'.:t sr oak 


say about history is ol 1 trodi- 


su 


iel is of n.. interest. Burke’s torr,: was "prcscrip- 
’oscripti- n ,: is a torn -f Roman law and frem Roman 
"rescrintien is that oaO'Co hro ley which you establish 


:ro"e;ruy n 


•a v. 
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ha 


ublic law, 

. te take o: 


a noe 1 which lat.wr on was 
work "history. '* Because ; 
Burke trio 1 be fulfill wii 
I think that one . f the :.m 


if contestof. As far as wo kn-w it was never 
The embarrassment is very interesting that 
term of R man private law in or lor to fulfill 


fulfills .1 apparently so simply by the 
'history' fulfills that lacuna which 
■ h the tern 

ait stulies r 


ui 


prescription.' 1 Incilont lly, 
•H- 


would really b. 

Ho h.s r.t use it a 
in the lit^raturu, 
earlier p.o.litical wr 
an 1 so on. 


yaroilng Burke 


:u ly of the term “proscription" as 
os often as one wouif think. And j 


used by him. 
p. back 


I mean I am net aware of its use by any 
iter, as oistinguished from lawyer, scholar. 


lis wo nil be w rth studying. 


ii. 


vo ‘ 


i'l jl-J 9 ;?csc 
It was c.all 
gavo it the 
1 i anco, a t 1 o as 'b 
in -tlicr wn's, ■ 
imlio' 1 the opp,.- 
ill at is reV' luti- 
appeal from ■ ositl - 
piorro or wh -eve-.’ e 
p' sitivo law u Thao 
surely not if it co- 
positive law to the 
lutio.n. An. 1 , the hi 
f • r th 


l■ ro, “ that was an entirely rov lutionary principle, 
jfilitioal 1 ' legitimately. The Holy Alliance - they 
?’j turn. But the theoreticians of the Holy Al¬ 
in Germany, wore the historical school. So, 
diis historical school and the thing f history 


mltion between historical an- 1 , rcvoluti-' nary 
n from this point of view? Answer, th 
;i -o law te natural. The essential use 
u take. Hero the law applies, 

I 


J 


XX 

-P-. ■« 

X U. o e 


■iroct 
of Rcbos- 
It is 
and 

;ra acts natura.1 law, Tba ap- oal from the 
latural was the principle of the French Revo- 
wrical school tried to make this impossible 


.cesn't ha.vo any intrinsic value to it 


One can theref- re say the historical consciousness, our very 
awareness - f history, took the place of natural lav;. Not; this 
is a very long grecess going thr- ughout the 19th century, ' on 1 it 
was perhaps fulfilled -mly at the end of the 19th century. But 
still. In principle, it w.as there from the Vury beginning. There 
is an essay by Traulch, a Gorman historian on this subject, 
the substituti n rf historical consci .usnoss for natural law 
translated by R"nls Barker in his translaticn of Goethe. I 
don’t run nee or ku 'w if that is a two- vulumc w>. rk. 


Stu Bent: It is available in paperback - Natural Law and the 
The■ rv of Society, the two volumes found in one. Peg’os 201 to 
222 , 

Strauss; It would bo of seme use to read it, I mean it Is by 
no means sufficient, but this point Traulch makes very clear, 
that what happened In the 19th century, at least In Germany, but 
went thr- ugh Germany an 1 affected the whole Hustern world, was 
the substitution - f historical consciousness - awareness of 
history - for natural law. 


Now this is, however, one great indication that one cannot under- 
stan 1 . this notion 'f history except in light of the concept of 
natural lax;. History is the success-, r to natural law. I moan 




history now as a concept - "History," If "History" is the 
success :r to natural law, on':, cannc-t un "or sta.nl this concept of 
"History'’ 1 except In the light of natural law. How in or "or to 
l.o tha.t one cannot leave it at the French Revolution an 1 . Its 
passionate are 1 , violent break with the past, that appeal from 
positive law to natv.ral law an 1 the reaction to it. Never must 
there bo 1 x 0.10 any such appeal from the positive la.w to a higher 
law. That 1 s a simple'reaction to it. Anl that means that the 
best thing,' of course, wdu.11 simply be to say tha.t there is no 
natural law, then you cannot appeal to it. This took some'time, 
and that is natural. One farnula which is very well known, not 
right of man - that is natural - but rights of Englishmen - that 
is historical. You know those things, of course. 

In order to understand this one cannot look only at tho 
situation as it apvp oared around l800. One must go much further 
back, kithin natural law itself .an important change had taken 
place in tho 17 th century of which we will have to speak quite 
a bit In this seminar. I mention here only one point. The natural 
law dectrino as develop eh especially by Thomas Aquinas implied, 
of C'.urso, that natural law must bo sufficiently ’promulgated. in 
or.hr tc bo a lav/. If there Is a low, intrinsically a law, pre¬ 
scribin'’ mono what tc do an- 1 , what tc forbear, and this law is not 
known to non, It cannot bo a law. Now Thomas Aquinas guarantoed 

this sufficient ; rewulgatien by his concop t cf__ 

which wo can lex soly translate as c-'nscionco. In other words tho 
natural law Is sufficiently promulgated in the human crnscicnco. 

And, if <x ursv, th ; Biblical account of tho origin' of man. You 
will see in a hm why this is crucial. By then, people 
began to question t..o Biblical acc unt of'tho origin of man. 

This, of course, doesn’t begin wi th Darwin,, as some people believe, 

N'-' creation, no conscious, strictly speaking. Now if no creation, 
no perfect beginnings because that is a key implic't ion of the 
Biblical account, Tho beginnings are low which now has become 
re all pc trivial since the days of Darwin. 

The man who started from those low beginnings with greater success 
than anyone ol.se was Hobbes. Hobos, however, came into very groat 
difficulty. Hobbes said men lived originally like beasts In tho 
forest - Isolate: 1 , In a terrible situation; war of everybody against 
everybody. T'c only way to gut' out of it is tc unito, and they 
cannot unito except by contract, social contract. How can these 
savages, living in is * laticn .an/ 1 th orofi.ro having not ovon language 
of any kind, par op busy things so far ahead that the establishment 
of government w/ul 1 sc Ivo their prcbloms and thorfere conclude 
tli g s' cial C' ntract? Can man in the Ecbbian state cf nature have 
dovelcpo d. reason so that they c an conclude a contract? A very 
q. o 1 question. 

Hence the natural law is n.t sufficiontly promulgated at the be¬ 
ginning, bat only at tho very advanced stages and the law has boon 
long duvola-'o d. Now this is already indicated by Locke, ’cut much 
more clearly by Pousso.au in tho D iscourse on the Origin cf Inequality 
the so-co.liod. Beccnd Discourse which, according to Rousseau" him- 
self, is 0 . hist', rpr cf man. In or lor tc lay a now basis for natural, 
law as he understood it, Rousseau was comgollod tc write a history 
cf law. Trio his tv ry shows tho insufficient -promulgation of natural 
law, and therewith, cf course, that tho natural law Is n,t uni¬ 
versally valid. Row can It bo vaL id f c r men who cannot possibly 
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understand it? ik \j this int, th 3 insufficient promulgation of 
tho law of lr.turo, is obviously a key point in Vico* And Vico 
proceeded Locke, I’m rogar ’less puzzled that I think there 
is no real ovi 'once that thusscau was influenced, by Vie*. . Those 
things caxio somehow; they wore, in a way, in tho air. But surely 
tho situation is very different in Vie-:, than it is in Rousseau. 

An. 1 , tho simple pi-ucf af this is that in Rousseau’s thought it 
begins with this hist, ry of man which is a. Kind >.r alleged refu¬ 
tation of traditi.nal natural law. To repeat, because traditional 
natural lav; is based on the promise that natural law is insuf¬ 
ficiently promulgated to man as man. And after having refuted 
that Rousseau set out t. doveleg his own doctrine and this may 
be said to culminate in his bo rk called. Tho Social Contract, 


In Vico there is no follow-up 


a book called! Tho Social Contract 


Vice 


something very different f re r,i Rousseau although they 


have s ..mothirm: in emornn. Of course wo must also not forget 
that Vice claims tc bo a Catholic, an! he probab ly was. dhoroas 
Rousso 
the vo r d, 
have this 


claims to bo a Protestant but in a very loose sense cf 
.and I thin!; one'can say this safely. So Vico and Rousseau 


.m 


in common, I moan I mention this point for one 


reason because Rousseau I knew scmowha.t and therefore 1 find 


TV 


way 
tricity. 


asily than in Vico, 


Forgive m 


for this ogocon- 


i 



Lecture IX. 
Vico: 


October 2, 1963 


Now, g in,: back tv what I sail at the end and merely alluded tc 
is that this aat*-bicgrc; hy is much earlier than that edition 
cf The- Sou Science which we aro going t* road, It is therefore 
hot as authritative - from Vice’s own point of view - as 'The 
Sow Science, at least the latest and final version which was 
published to-.) 0 .’lately after ’ Vic*.- 1 s loath, which wo will real 
beginning a w.^ok fr an to hay. 

How, I won 11 lih-e to finis!* this point of Mr. ___. - You 

point out very strewn;ly that lico is a Christian thinker, but you 
said also that he was very vrolent on Augustine and Bossuot. 

’day clc you r.:enti*.n thesto/e particular men? 

Student: "’oil, I think first r.f all rhe roas.n I mentioned lougus- 

tino is becavso Vice refers to Augustine in his other work where 
ho censi h)rs hiw t*. be what he calls Vivos ^ugustinos. 

And Bussuot nr.xnly because ...f ih at I censi lor t*: bo a similar 
treatment - al ch..u "h he was somewhat mere transcendent than Vice 
would to, 
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u meant something very simple. The term 
nst known frora ,.rj.wustine. .augustine 


doctrine of a pagan writer 


, Varre, a ccn- 


temp*.rar 

V k '* 

cor , Inca lent 

uiy. 

could you get f.r mo pan 

Varre el. 

i J : i v r 

Thau'-: you v.-ry 
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summary 
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civil 

theology Is this oiler 


a dootrino which does net claim to be true but which Is necessary 
for tho corncniioelrh, How Vico speaks of civil theology as that 
with which bo o c ' c- nsorned, You used tho term synthesis of Vice, 
I think that wit ' 0 . 1. It is <_no cf the least used terras, it is 
legitimate onto re -r 1 t, Vic- . do will ccme back te that later. 
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ab.wat this assertion that we understand 
since wo 1* not make nature - natural 
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ri • 1 rjn y~' . 

0 . in ■- 

t, strictly spe airing, unlerstc.nl them. He un- 
at ire make. Ih w let us try to. understand this 
rally.awl perhaps superficially. That is the starting 
Because x/n sail alrec.dy a v^-ry simple thing, a very obvious 
.coy In which Vico would like it, but in tho 


, F- r ox aw le, ta,ke a dog on the one hand and a 
chair on the ether, liny carpenter who is net cwaplwuoly inarticu¬ 
late can '"Iv 
this manner. 


this c* lor owe- 
perfectly, od 
with his eves 


"cu a p-erfcct account of why he made'the chair In 
’hy he nr/’o it this way an’ 11 . i: that, why he applied 
:e t that, and s r f.. rth. But he icn- ws the chair 
or.j is n* ryst^ry whatever in it .because he made It 
.pun. How in the case cf tho dog, infinite doubt. 




because ho .eh: 1 . ru t mcdie it. So th^ art, in ether iK.r-.is - this 
is the starting - > int h the bu.riz..n; the distinction between 
art artifacts and natural, a.rtifacts arc perfectly lucid - 
not for everyone, of course, but for those who made then. 

Good, 


How the distinction 
distinction from that b 
arrive at the Mstincti 
from the ''’istincti*: n bc 
this distinction in n-.. ■ 
and artifacts on.. 1 that 
and human thin os . lion 
lives d i f f ore n 11 y t h con 
man- an 1 this 1 . 
also moan instati 


two on nature and man is an 
between nature and artifac 


entirely different 
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roe on mg 
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mystorit us tho.ii the natural things in themselves. But human tiling 
and man arc tw wry d.ifforont thinns. Tt is a disgraceful thing 
which I have observed in translations of, for example, Xenophon, 


When Xenophon 
have observed 
misun 1 er s tand: 
human things • 
aro concerned, 


:hi 


:s of human 
in Martin. 


things they say human nature. 


This is, 


if course 


Human nature is infinitely 
doings with which we have t <1 
It's relatively simple. 


differ, 


- :.i sgrac, 
:nt from 
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if ul 
th o 


:a1, with which we 


Whore dees the b. 3tinctii.ni between nature and man c,..r,ie from? 

Hew the "'istincti :i ,.f which I spoke new, ihich deals with the 
natural than s ir: d tho human flings, was basically Aristetlo, 

And. the distinction 1 : ctwcon the tbocrotical sciences and the prac¬ 
tical sciences is fundamentally the sorao, The practical sciences 
deal with the duno thins:s, The the retie al sciences deal with, 
let us say, natures - above all human nature. But where do we 
fin 1 the '.istincti on between naturo and man very visibly. I am 
net sg caking non of any recondite thing. blioro dc wo find the 
distinction bet'-icon - I moan do we find a doctrine of-man as ho 
intended it? In ...uristetlo you can say his psycho] ogy, his Do 
Anim.a , gives a doctrine of nan. But that io not quite correct bocaus 
IB ctoals i-rith ’ all living beings - souls, and net only the human 
ones but alsc , . . But when ?ou look at such a well-known book 
as the Sum a 'The el o gle a' , it is divided into books according to 
Christian doctrine,, mere is God. and then the human, or 

man. .end h.rro 1 ha ink is the most simple source for the notion 
of a 'locteim ■ f m;.:.i and not merely of the human things. 

New this theory was taken ever by Bacon especially and, one can 
say, Vic-e hero sin. ly follows the Christian tradition. But again 
following what yvu said, what everyone says, the distinction be¬ 
tween nature an l nan is not identical with the distinction between 
naturo an history with, which wo arc cuncorned tc .’ay, -.nd in 
stu lying Bacon we can uni er stand, the transition from naturo an 1 
man t: nature and history bettor than wo 'll tcday. 


I was very favorable cf -you that you quickly dismissed the quosti-n 
of why wo study Vico, Id't that it is not an important question, 
but wc - after we have decided for reasons which .are, wo hope, 
good oncu"h to study Vice vie- must simply say, -’How we will study 
Vic-'- and for and ab...ut our roas< ns ih ich might possibly lea 1 us tc 
distort dice." Lot us look at the troraon ’rus •’octrinc. 






VJ 


Now hvro, in ..blur for ;rci or for bad reason wo study 

this. Thoro was ono pcint vh ich stuck cut in my road in;; and you 
rise saw this, I think, very clearly* h 

The first question, of course, is who arc the men from whom ho 
1oarnod. Or to use a usual term, the influences, anl cno man 
is conspicuous from tho out set. You sail it in a way, but I 
wish you ha" sail it mere om-hatically. Prom omen 111 ho net 
learn? fee on 1 , sc you can’t learn anythin;: from him, *n?ist- :tlo. 

You can also say from the Bible because the Bible is not mentioned 
once. But .iris tv-tie is men tic nod and ho had I root ion in his 


views, 


DUC 


cut. 


-ri: 


otlv 


is 


ut. That’s tho first point, 


hew lot us see what this moans in 1723 ' , r 2b when ho wrote. Since 
vh cn was .rrisiotl.-- not? >>, you know somethin;: about that? Because 
lot us never format tho fact that there is ns- one si nglo philoso¬ 
pher who had ha1 such long and continuous influence as mristotlo 
from his adopt i ~n in tho 13 th century unward. He lasted for cen¬ 
turies . ho other mam has remained such a key figure for such a 
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Students In.n 
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mis way the 


est’ came tc knew quite a few of 
especially Plato, -ouch bettor than before. 

But still, someone was ruling anyway and the 
rn t' ok place a little bit later, in the 16th 
.1, v .ry simply, -xrist otlo was still tho master 
;il the 17th century, ' lien Hobbes wrote his 


Iloraonts cf Law in l6ij..O he still said that there is no man vh c has 

in his p.arts - moaning; e'nglan- 1 , cf course - 
I6i|,0. iind IIebb os coulln't be lightly taken 

whv.,n was this - so in tho 17 tli century. . , 
a corlain ..late tv. this dethroning of ^ristatic? This 
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6 of 


Strauss : C- -". Then Hewt-n was able to give an account of heaven 

which was "much tear an’ 1 , simpler than -iris tv tic' s this brought 
it homo tithe meanest capacity that Aristotle x^as wrong. 

(inaudible) 

G. I. Pino. Sc Arist-.tlo is really out. Who tack tho place of 
Aristc tie in Vic-'s th ua;ht, among tho philosophers? do mentioned 

it. 

Stir" ont; flat . 


Strauss: Plat >, This is again something very typical, Plato 

talcing v-vur. -In 1 there are a variety «. f roas -ns. Ono very simple 
one is thus? Tho now natural science was a mathematical natural 
science. Plot, 1 s natural science was also- a mathematical natural 
cience, a1th- ugh a very different one from that of Galilee and 


IT owl 
F ■ r oxa 


xs one very -..bvi' us 
th^r : is ono very simple fact. 


there are other reasons. 
Mien Hobbes was still 
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y ung - an! that meant in tliu case gf this man ef enormous longevity 
when ho wos fifty . r y'unger - ho was still an Aristotelian, also 
tho greatest ghilasooher. lifter the rev luti_n - when tlao Levin -. 
than was just finishe 1 - tho greatest of the ancient philosophers 


is Plo 


hois sinmle formula - thou ah r. 


.rficial formula - 


but essential iv r the change which has taken ‘glace, And Hobbes 
ina To this clear. Plato means ra other,i~t ics, Arist< tie moans that 
mathematics lias a very suh-r linr.to -'lace. Goof. 


Sc Plate is the one, ar 
Because Plate is n -t oil' ug' 
Platenist at all, lie nee i 


tho cheer? The sec- -n? greet man? 
Vic..,'. Vico is net a fanatic 


- if r> t a 


1: 


Student: Tacitus, 

Strauss: Tacitus, tow this is the synthesis. The synthesis cf 

Plate an. I Tacitus. That ices this moan? Low Tacitus was, f 
course, something vary oil when Vico wrote. Tien iif Tacitus 
come to tho fv ro? I disrognr 1 the fate when his writing; was .lone. 
Bocauso then his co; y ’.isap-poare ? an 1 , then he came h. bo recovered 
in the 16th century, Ya, but that' loosn’t moan anythin; - ; bocauso 
tho humanists roa 1 all Latin becks, an 1 . Vico w~s ar,many them. But 
what - 1 . s this on an frc m the much mere specific eint of view'/ 

In tho Into 16th to 17th centuries, say from 1560 to 1660 there 
existel a thing callo 1 Tacitisme - Tacitisra. -nd the ;mst famous 
men are , a Butch scholar nr the 1.5th century 

and Spin- za, hat there wore many men wbmso names are new forgotten 
who w..; re T.acitist s, hr w what Bn s this me,an? Tacitus was an 
historian "h' the man emperors .an 1 the Reman emperors - that was 
the first time that in uro civilized world there was smoothing 
call.;’ abs lr.t o rwnarchy aril Ir.rge states, S.-me tiling vary clcso 
to what w..ull :i- w be callo-' terror - Tacitus gives beautiful 
accounts ; f h w hr is was un’er Vitollius -and aii'.l so c-n, 

,U 1 1 this w 
simul-ti r: 
irho kin; - ’ ° 
even the o 
ton b 


... a p 

hr is was un’er Vitollius and 
huger pro- , po;ular. And. this’ dis- 

f maj.r ir>r ertanco n.. t inly for subjects, but for 
t 1 ^ .. * ^ ' 1 ‘“ 1 J ~ 1 


s rc 11., .on’ f s e err erors . coul'ki 1 1 tell ov cry one - n< t 
onafo - least of all the Senate - what he really in-- 


cf err.' 


c on - t h 
t in, 
sup-lie 
of it, 
was n-.t 
tli in us. 


an 1 

t-1 

j. A 


f^'h o 

y 

had 

0 — 







lo 

lit 

r a 

turc 

3.b 

ut se 

. e s o 

th 

-i vp 

s wh 

ioh 


ar e n 

nd 

the 

3 K 

ent 

wi th 

fh e ; 

■bb. 

... 1: 

_ C 

-n 1 

m 

3 

t -let 

But 

a 

3 _ o 

Ol. y 

o f 


. urse 

the 



+- 

. . U k. 

r i 

f 

tli I s 


~nd in the loth century there 


,:o . f Tacitus because Tacitus 
etailed infernati-.n and perfection 
althcu :’li k. - h as thi s inf limnco , 
L:i 1 ■_ f ■ argirc. ach t-. political 


ore at phih cghr , as it weia 


behind, the 


Tacit ism an 1 that w *.s iiachiavolli. I-Iachiavelli had male hi; 


Dia i rc 


i u i ■ i e o; 


of Livy, anl this is in itself Quit 


important, But when no stu 1 i..,s Hachinvelli Very carefully, one 
sees that f- r liir.i lie is much cl <■ ser to Tacitus than lie is ti 
Livy. Livy was a patriotic Roman hist .rinn whe c.ull, cf Course, 
cculd n t help tolling’ from time to tiro , certain things about 
the seamy sih • f Reman politics, but in the main he presented 
it fra; a Rinnan g union an’ s point cf vim;. But Tacitus was ulti¬ 
mately moPw im, rtant to Pachiavelli than Livy. 


Sc lot us then replace Tacitus by Pachiavelli 
ITa.ehiavolli? 


Be, 


n on o: 


n 


Btu ’out 


Inau liblc r 
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Strauss J I think h „ monticns him in The P^w -science . But I am 
n-. t quite certain. But what ab> ut Plata -and Iiaohiavelli ? Dc-os 
a synthesis of Plat., an d Muchiavelli - what c ul 1 that mean? 
inybi ’y. Bocauu* , y:u hav.. t ro- lace the aiuanina cf the proper 
names by names Pfr i kings - it b.c-mcs neanino. Because Plate 
nay mean an infinite variety cf thin :s, lo must louw the key 
i- - int in this c- ntent. 


Students Irau’ib 


Strauss: Machiv^lli nmt:e ns s' ecificallv in the key chanter, 

that the earlier writers were ccn- 
cernc 1 with how non ouyht to live ani he will Peal with men truly. 
iT._w Maohiavolli, if no taka this literally, 3imply rejects the 
:1 T writers, an’ -f when Plate- is surely the most fan. us. In fact 
it is s-mewhat n. re c>- mplicate \ But let us - but he says, o, 

nc (inaudible) 

.m.I the man wh... trios t- make a synthesis cf Plat an 1 llacliiavolli 


or Plai 
twa wcrlb 


an 


acitus, is a man wh wishes tc take the best cf the 


4-'S -i n t-t- 


: 1 t' ’ s i lo.alisn an 1 i>chiavelli ’ s realism, f«cw 
, f c.urso, n thiny new in Vice. -Surely Bacon tri..d to 
h this thin > ,.n P tboref''re it is yerf ,ctly natural that the 

synthesis ef ilk., ai ’ Tacitus is affocto’ s.raoh w arc at ly by 
Bac n. 


Still there are -.idler pro at non, avert from Flat. , Tacitus - Crotius, 
./boro es Cretius corn in? b r hct \ es Crotius leal with? 


o 'cu ..ant 


Man an 1 law? 




ci course, a Very yroat 


Strauss; , a*'., 
lawyer as wo all 
wrutin , th-me.. is 

kin 's <. f eta .r ya.,sti ns. -m.1 Cr tius is much more cbvi-usly a 
lawyer.. bo aline with oil kin’s of lav; - human, natural .an 1 lxvine. 


.j. aao. wow oJacv n w; 

. w. But, still, if wo 1.. k at fee be ly f his 
ay little about law and much mere about all 


a ' e 1^ s 

r.“ r 

“h'a T ci -'■» 

Plat an;’ L'acitus 

Tacitus - h.i 

ct. 

rian. 

hat Baccn trie? t 

to hr in ; t../: 

- 

or yhil 

sc; by end ] iist..>ry 

n.. t hrcuw’it 

L< 

- .L.-U . . t. 

' j u •- L v_' .1 . ) ca 

f • _ re . Pun in thi 

ayreos with 

1 , 

■ VI. ^Uu 

Tic., maleea a min 

C' ■'■recti, n < 

_L 

^ *y r 

. ■ ' J- ■■ § * 

■ion Bacon speaks 

chic, fly, all 

L - L-i 

; V-l n ; o 0 

nclusivoly, of ]_ a 

political pi 

C‘ , 

>-J CU \ 

ry would 

give us 

But 3 .ccn th 

lilcw 

• • • 

M:at ■’ es Vice me 


ohilv 


! onnor 


in his thinkiny was 


(inaudible) 


hist, ry l 

3tu ' cot: Inau 'ibl.,, 


Strauss; dure, but much m- ro law - the history cf laws and. insti- 
tui^r.s than nelitico.1 hist ry ; rc-p r. This is the yroat c; rroc- 
ti.n. Turk; whxch will make possible The few Science on- 1 that syn¬ 
thesis f flat, air" Tacitus will b j the history ■. f law and' lan¬ 
guages more "than any other kind of history. This much is implied 
oy the n'om ta ’/hach he refer 


t , c ’ or ’.of ora. 


IT w lot us cmasin.r tin first yart s._ noi/hat n. ro closely, d'e shall 
n t discuss the vary Iona introduction of 107 panes, but it wouldn’t 
do yeu any harm if y u wore t-~ road it because there may be some¬ 
thin ; very helpful in it. Pm 1 w© won’t read ev sc the Continuati n 
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by Villn.ro sn., pap... 200 an 1 , sc ». n because this is net Vice himself 
an.; wu will rea 1 nly what Vie-- himself wrote. But again, lie law 
amainst re a ’in • it. It mi. lit even In helpful tc some extent. 

Mr. ? 


Stu.Mnt: Inru 'iblo, 

Strauss: V/oll, I linito 1 myself - Gretius wes a Very fameus bio 
legist physical ml 'practical. There is the cl 1 sa ; ing (Latin) 


Yes airily he was, hut Y r Vic - surely the L tin language is a 
very impart ant language. But much m re than wlitical hx stcry 
groper . . . 

Stu lent : Inau libl , 


StrauasfYos, well -you must also net 
symbols ratio. r than completely lucil 

New this be k is an autebic grayhy. 
whiles ay her. 0. ..at must wo say about 

•tray hi-., s? Lot us first c nsi ’or this 
cf cmrso, a it rm f history, a part 
this particular inlivi’ual. has Vice 
an au t ..oi :p ;ra; hy 2 Y. ? 


forget that these names are 
refer one ,s. 

.mb Vic-e We must say was a 
ph i 1 c s e. 1 p hers x iv i t i n ■; au thole- 
Because autobiography is, 
f hist.rw - the' hist cry of 
the first philescalier tc. x/rite 


Stu bnt: eupustine? 

Strauss: Yes, bet m. tustinc is a theologian. Philosophy strictly 

speaking. .ua the C nfessien s wore, v/oll is in a way an autobiogra¬ 
phy. Bu. t amengst philosophers narrowly under steel. - x/ere there 
no philosophers ap all asi ’c from Vico? Mr. _? 


Student: Ilatx? 

Strauss: Yes, id 


mn in me 
Student. Do sc art -r,7 


. _3oventh Letter would clearly be autcbic 'graphical, 
’e s cl"sor "to V ice.? 


e oraus s 
aute'bi- ap 
o 1 s o . 

Stu 1 ent: 


—' ^ o 


cart-. 3? dhe bisc u.rse on Met) ods is a highly fictional 


c«. nt-ainin.g seme true facts * f his life, .mol some one 


au 


Strauss : Lat..r. -ml Hchbos. il s wp.tc both a arose and a verse 
account. Ho Vo os did that. Sc an aut>. biogr ?/ hy as 

such is not an innovation of Vice among philosop/hors, 

But perhaps it mans s mo thing special in the case .. f Vice , • On 
page 113 in the s .cenl p aragrap-h at the on 1 he says - xioll, let 
us real the sec-., ml half of this paragra' h, 


Student 
foigned 
partaor 


shall not here feign xchat Bono Bescartos craftily 
;x n a r d e r t h at t n o p r o o e r a, n d n ” t u r a I c - u s a s of his 
v lopm ait as a man of letters may b - knoxm,' ! 




Lecture II - page?. 

Strauss : Ir other wo rds, ho writes this emphatically as an 
historian and the puroosv of tiio Autobiography is to explain the 
natural erasos of has dovolo nnent as a man of lottors. On page 
111 - lee us ..asir rt the baginning. load the whole first para¬ 
graph (Part a 5 1725) 


Student 

• * e 13 0 1 

Strauss: 
that ha ' 
clopmont' 
como ? 


Gi rvmba11ista Vico was born in bar] 


in the year lo 70 
a no pleasure in shallow witticisms or falsehoods. 11 

What did you learn from this in the light of the remarks 
ants to give the natr"al crus.-s of his particular dev¬ 
il a is a man "'o.f ingenuity and depth, ,J How did this 


otiti one ; 


’dible 


Strauas ; 


but before he foil then ho had already some char¬ 


acter owing to b aa g; nos ns we say today, the, inheritance. Now, 
melancholy wool a of a melancholy temper - one must be a man of 
a melancholy temper in order to bo a man "of ingenuity and death. 
Also An st; ole s "id to. at. Whore did ho got that from! Eis 
mother , And the second, this mishap. It was bocauso of this 
mischance that re grow up with n melancholy camper . This is 
important. °o the physician was absolutely wrong that he would 
bo an idiot bocauso ho became just the opposite. But both can 
inheritance and accident wore crucial for the development of his 
mind. bo in had this opportunity. bow this Is only an indica¬ 
tion and. aw -would hm to study it very carofully to soe whether 
this account of his life in terms ef natural causes is fulfilled. 


bow surely n 
super!;r qr ■. 
his onvir;nm. 
particularly 
with such a c 
indie " ti. n h- 


a it oernctly clear that he was a boy of 
„ and was this superiority recognized by 
The teachers must' have seen that he was a 
.,111 gent bay. Did they treat him in accordance 
n riiy? Seme. hut when it came to any official 
treated him very badly. 


bow the high a oint of his philosophic studies is Suarez. Suarez 
who is generally kn ;wn as the codifier of scholastic philosophy. 
I know that this is not universally accented. In the early 17 th 
century. m os. from -whom Descartes learned and so on. 


But this 


morcry. Surely ho studied as a young man. 


DU'C 


md. n? r n Hip bottom, lip top. 


Students "Just am in this tin;, he betook himself to the Royal 

University of Studies, and his good genius led him into the class 
of Don Felice Agon Rio, the ;xcclient head lucuror on law.'' 

Strauss' Let us stop' here. You sou, her~ again there is accident. 
Without any previous Interest in law ho just ca.no to an interest¬ 
ing lecture on law and his Interest was stimulated. So ho had a 
certain training in metaphysics and then by accident ho also 
stumbled into law. And this is the kind of thing I iraoginwhich 
hoop mas to many people. Wo do not know when wo are ten years old 
what we will study later on. Accident decided. On page 115 
bottom lie mentions in passing that his father was a bookseller. 


iViOO.liiJ • 


iivj c<_. 


t belong to the Neapolitan aristocracy by any 


sc; 


ted s 


;r or 


m; 


social status. It is net 
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irr :,lov:no, 


^ow law. 
of tuo d 

otudent ° 
lax; ho f 

litrr.tjss j 

Student; 
medieval 


learn somuthina from nag; 


11 6, paragro. oh 2 


And v. 

iff wrent way s in which ono can study the lax; properly, 

"How in going -'vor trw successive chapters of the civil 
ound ' pro :t ilorsuro in two things,' 1 

dli?t as civil law? demon law. 


"Ore w-s in seeing how . , . This attracted him to these 
interpreters„ 


Strauss; Originally trior term was i! anciont‘ ! 
term was maybe sore not as naturally used at 
now, Go on• 


interpretersu The 
that time as it is 


Student, "whom d^ labor prcccxvad and judged 
to two Lrrna. inter--rotors. 11 

rbrauaic :a oho original this 
not so much typical lawyers as 
and so on, h 

Student;: ' whom ho lo.twr* perceived and con sic’ 
historians . f aha 'rumn civil law, . . rspeci 
of noman jurisprudwico, the most difficult oa 
knowing how t ; define the legal terms," 


was erudite, ;i 
they were cone 


. , . This won him 

i.o, they were 
irnod with language 


;rcd to bo puro 
'.11/ from the usages 
■t of which is 


laws 


IS ill o L> >, — 

but clu, syntb.. 
in those t ..rmr 


yau c'u so ~ rm 
of ''no o'r'h.ci 


. or arc two radically different approaches to the 
t is ehilosoohy of natural equity. And the other 
A iion civil law. Two radically different things, 
sis wo.'.cli Vico is trying ta achieve can bo stated 
, -ha., synthesis of philosophy of natural equity - 

mural law ~ and his Gary historically - consideration 
mm eublic law, Roman civil law. 


Good. and on 
Ono Frincip 1 o_ 
recedes in f: 
was somewhat 


n t page wo will 
l.iVvrsnl JLaw. ^o 
?f the interest in 


find a. reference word, On the 
the concern with metaphysics 
law and the interest in law 


icizod her 


al ready. 


On p rga 11 v, mm- s ,cwad e areography. 

3 g•" ’on'; i '' 3o v. rmmoormml that living in the castlo for nine years 
» , , and .... v. eg of.? g.ntilo civil lax; in res root of history, 
an-’ agr?.. wibb to.., w mi'’ doctrine of grace in respect of moral 
ohileso dim." 


Str 

1 1 o o ' 

W. O >_/ a 

dom see in ; 

'Xl ,0' 


U 

he 

begins to 

fl 

oo his study of 

common. 

luxe, turning 

tb...m.i 

t o d 

r- 

gmat 

ic th?ology. 

And going through 

the 

t h . 

returns " ‘mn 

to 1 

u.jyl 

s 

tu L. 

. S. 'die 

chi 

ef concern, then. 

xv a s 

law. 

j o on, 








Stu 

lent ; 

"At thw some 

i~ i. >71 

Lor 


nzo 

Vo 11 a, by 

hi 

s ro o r ohons i on of 

the 

Aoma 

n juris aa in ; 

mint 

of L 

m 

tin 

clognnc e. 

lo 

d him to cultivate 

th ? 

S tud 

p of -hu d -din 

lan 

duag? 

3 

b o g 

inning wi 

ha 

the wards of 


Cic ero, 
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Strauss; 

‘ > 

b "* 

h a s a.l s - • 

, a 
u . 

do 

hew he t 

. 1. Ci x 1 

0 m * 

to do wi 

tf.i 

mete 

other, a. 

ni 

G j . r 

to the- t 

.'O 

3 ■) 

that agy 

in 

it j. 

law is h 

J:’,) 

in 

( ‘ 1 *'< y» *i~ r-1 

V- W 

17 

25) . 

Student i 

1i 

AjDa - 

was an a 

■-a- 1- 
L U 

('■ 1' 

natural 

l a a 

- rtm 

the laws 


1 l-d 

G ■ l 

Strauss 

x. 

wr 3 

’’natural 

a - 

w" 1 

to natue 


0 

J v, ’.J . 

ue 

• m , ’ 

Arist .tl 

o w 

an : 

3ter' mat: 
princiol 

- 

3u t 

Strauss i 

.G 

_L _1_ O ^ 

in that 

e di 

ti -n 

orinciol 

• e • 

It i 

2) G hi b 1 ■ G o 

- 

U x7. C 

matter f 

j. x v ; 

a • - “i 
X- 'X 

Ci '2, •"> 11 t o q c 

j U — x-. e-; u O e 

2 

lie” 1 


11 


hm., also t'vLs concern with the languor 


o with ms concmn re? law. 

3 be sooak of another interest which has nothing 
/sics or the dory on the one hand or law on tho 


i poetry. This is on the bottom of page- 119 
; 122. But if you would read that you would sec 
way free; poetry to 3_ aw and n ,taphysics . Again 
-s section. Let us road only wage 120 bottom 


his study 'a., noticed that daman jurisprudence 
y C'WTvW; d by innumerable specific nrecopts of 
h- jurists haul .extracted fr yn the reasons of 
entxons of th . legislators.'* 


liter a.l t r a n s 1 a t i on 


mae u 


nd to bo 


is "natural right . ■' Batumi justice is justice 


a-., 


And then the next page, 
metaphysics of 2 la to to which ho w 

1 a . . o • ■ h /* 


cow half of tin 
led from 


m.etoohysics of flat a laid 


a metaphysical 


w su ris ,?.n error in the original, at Im.st 
Vico which X us a,. that should be ''nhysical : 


is th- eternal i tm, drawing out and creating 
a dif, like a seminal spirit that forms its own egg, 


the dualist whe has formed 


h is lower. 


'W a / 


(inaudible) 


Stueont; din c: nx’-.rmity with this metanhysic he founds a moral 
phi lose hiy an ..an l.h :.l - r architectonic virtue or justice, B on _ 
sequ ,ntly lie lev. dir' 1 rimself to n ..liteting *.n id oil commonwealth, 
a- ,, in hie laws, an mu ally id. el justice." 


ecrauss; 

21 a i o ^a . .... : 

courn., cl 
that y.ra sr 


ri; again h. is interested, in Vii.ta.Aiysics in 


a me or 


.,st in diatonic politics which i 


,;rn met'physics as such, 
rest of tin a ,mogranli. 


I think 


Olji.! . Li O • G - j. •. u 

TV-L loll One . I-..' G h Jj.1./ 3 j-G 


j . L . P 

physic; but k 
dee first man. 


t t 3 r 


rru th- time Vico felt himself dissatisfied 
f Aristotle. . . This was tho ideal republic 
• > cent em da tod as a consequence of his meta- 
shu t dr free it by ignoranca of the fall of 


Stream; dim w. 
un ’ ar s t a a d era t ? 
old: Platonic tmm, but ;i idml' ! the 
bdiovc in the., 17th c jntury by 

, So the actual, word 
but m Vic-. ; e tin- it is his tuny, 
say th ad 
wealth. 


Mew new do wo nave no 
dais word “it el' is, of course, bi' 
actual word was coined I 

. In Italian it is 
"id_,el" doesn't exist befam., 
Sc one can, of course, then 

di t 21 '.to or ,senes m tho d-public is an ileal eommon- 
r.h; this idml commonwealth of 21 ito is vory different 
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nocture III 
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So really n." ' ur T as net just what is from the world, and not limited 
to tho ori "ins ’art orocis.jly the way from the beginning to tho end 
of which go knew. This is tho natural process, .and this ho wants 
to establish by th . nrper. So sinco you have come somewhat far 
hut tdai s is net to ...enr that, well, yes. Now when you say that 
the concern - ui o anti-nhilosorhic character of his attack on natural 
rights, because thir: becomes identical with the question of tho 
origin. Chore is some truth in that. Thore is no question. But 
the question of origin is not so unimportant, so unphilosoohic as 
you portrayed it. 1 h^liovo, when wo.turn.to certain key passages 
in the work itself you will find an amazing similarity between 
certain points wnich Vico makes there and what Plato does in 
Tho Laws . because the Republic and especially this half of the 
Republic which is considered (inaudible) 
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.11 need considerable qualification to begin with 


I do not deny, I assort, that your paper was what they call brilliant. 
But th at is a very dan. serous concept. In other words, you have 
imagination. You a,u things which many people would not soo, but 
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But still I wirt to know : :hn/ happened there. alien I read Descartes 1 
Discour se op. h. t huds , it is a sheer joy to road it, even at the 
first re o’iii y ~ r, ii 1 " .ill mere at the later readings. It gives the 
impressicn of ' wml - that was my impression. Put it can be 
somewhat Pocky, ; au know, always looking un to the bigshets - 
the counts and princes, and what havn you, and immensely pleased 
tint he is •t g: wu b cotter treatment. „.nd this is, of course, 
not i picas ana sau'G , and. theme are other things of this kind, 
xind you, tomo, and you may very well he right that this is 

in fact a vir;, oriKU.; form in order to nako clwr ttws 
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:ho work on The Few science was. not 


finished until 174 - 4 * still later. how what do wo learn about our 
reading, about the higher working of The Few Science from tho 
Autobiography ? Do you understand this question? Good. 

Vico has written a variety of books and ho sperks of all of then 
up to that tine. And then ho wrote a first version of The Few 
Science and then other versions. There was a final version which 
was tc 01 finished shortly before his death, and came out only 
shortly after his death. . .nd it is this final version which wo 


; c 1 ] j 


now -:arA: ± 


n-1- iid!-/ 

o u,..y , 


soon ef tho litoratur 


an-' 


that is not much, but 


if I have a corta.ru hunch i would say I can generalize from these 
very limited aPings. What p ople do is this, Whenever they find 
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a liif' cv.1:;/ iii h o 
or on earli writ In. 

light of ear liar wri 
his earlier writinus 


:j iii !;; o final version, they turn to an earlier version 
,,r nritj.nr i.e. they look at the final version in tho 

irli :.r wri tin ms, if one looks at Vico on the basis of 
’ wr i t i n as, th s. t 1 s th o f i r s t c ff ■. n s e. I ir. 


Student : inaudiYli, 


3trau3s : That was a remark mate in can earlier book, but whon ho 

was no lon-gco y ..ry ycunn, The bn ivirsal, haw which was written, 
whon? In 1711; r That work is ccnstantl’' used by Croce and others 
and in particular, if J nonemb r corral-tly, there wore three items. 


iot ana rate I think 


•i o s t matu: - e an 1 rI ah t proof 


of his thou, 


this second version of The Hew Science, 


Student: irr'vhible 

Strauss: He suggested it .as insufficient. That it is, in fact, 

not an editior, nr s simplified matters for lator • . scholars greatly. 
But oven if it existed it wouldn’t hav b ion an thoritativo. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss Yes, hut I believe the evidence is - I forgot the method 
used, but if'e iinr^ssion teat I get is that wo are acting wisely 
in studying the second version in its own li,ht. How what one 

woul nave to do, nee kl-.-ss to say, if wo had time or if we were to 

conduct a serious sm.e’y Vico - it would take, of couasc, five 
or ton years - -if- mu wa, woul- 1 hav,. to road, of course, tho whole 
works of Vice- 1 at sew o idea of his development. But we must, 

then, stud. non b these versions by itself and now gat a kind of 

artificial mi rut we o of the various writings or' versions, which mixtuiw 
is of no auia-orit • whatever. Because it is our work, "oil, let mo 
try to in hoe t V s more clear. (explanation on the blackboard.) 

Here.: is the ]. .at v.rsien ■ ind horo, let us say, is i’ m Univ .rsal Law . 
Here ar-; s^wi d mm. oo s. Those two let us say, ar-. four-" 1 In Time 
Universal raw . Bust here in this context, perhaps this identical 
doctrine 'eeirin,, h as a v. ry Jifforwnt moaning in -d ee univ.ersal 
haw - you know, ire the earlier - than It has in this now version. 

Bo the i eal task would la, to int ; rn?./fc Vico’s thoughls in each 
stage by i J m-B i’ an. 1 then to so „■ tho result, Since wo ar not Vicoan 
schol T5 an 'w e c enno t /! evote nor j than a poor eight vmoks to tho 
study of tb wj did) o eg., hook, wo will strictly restrict oursolvos 
to th• it (to eh.; r; :rn v ;rsion ) an' 1 , see whether it doesn’t make 


v ;rsion ) an' 1 , see whether it doesn’t mat 


on sc m lew 


There is a -‘ovae n ;wirg cn this second version by an Italian Vico 
scholar, Hxcolini. ewe V' lums - unfortunately I have taken them 
out. one of .dm. lhw privi 1 e.g,.s which teachers hav... But the use¬ 
fulness of the comm.,ntary in my opinion is limited, as far as 1 
con see, t tent that it gives you all tho references to quoted 

authors. i o whew Vico says__ycu go to iii col ini and 

he cor tell wou fid and this is, of coups. great relief for the 
man who car 1 1 re ' ' th. '•daolo in c rdor to .hint', the 

reference. i3ut_ oth-.r nas saves are not so bond so you should not 


Let us then tt rn t 

someone else. hr. 


co our work. tos 


s, Air, _. -->uc up ere wai 

you wonted, to say something. 


Stud, 


Inau hi" 1 e . 
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Strauss: -'oil in those cores, of course, with some of those things 

which ho rogar-hi as terribly important - tho proof that the law of 
the twelve tables was not brought from Athens as legend has it, 
but was truly of generally Homan origin. ...Iright, if he doesn't 
rive the t ore of in the dux Science - I do not know whether ho does • 


but was truly of r 
givo the a ore of ir 
and ho says ho har 
you xxiJ 1 rw- ad that 

But let mo the, r x 
Hobbes wo hav . tax 
L.?.w an! the heviat 
the authority of c 
wo have In efdiiic 
version of Ho’;bus 
in the original, 
my final vor si n. 
from st; dies of it 
better and clearer 
of course, most or 
H obb e s 1 L at ;< n, wh :i 
on the other r xm', 
auth ority becaiaje 
It aepeare d in onl 
published, onl;/ In 
are some part3 th. 


1 giv 

o r I 


"C LlO 

proo 

1 m 

Tha 

JU 

0 

ff c 

e s xx i 

thout 

very 


i 

ffo 

r nt 

cose. 

'<.0 V 

0 * 

to 

3.. Oil 

S of 

B 81 l; 3 

h. an. 


und 

Ik:fh-.e 

3 i 0 e 

ach 

Oi 


th-) 

*• • 

kcxx i: 

Ti 0:iC 

0 

p a - • 

inrxl 

dngli 

’aims 

. i 

'j. 

wa 

i c f' a 

i fiber 

Hero 

wo 

h-?. 

vo no 

st at 

Tdi 

3 

i 

s r 

o-ally 

the ' 

■ o xo 

-p"J.r 

3 

in 

crucial p 

■ tha 

n 

the 

Lo via 

than. 

ajoya 

0 .1 

0 

•vo n 
J. ^ 

ading 

"h 3 O' V 

1 0 

oo 

cl 

» i 

s not 

813 0 

in 

Th 

0 

Ml 

era ent 

3 0i 

it xx 

‘ '-S 


rut 

published 

.v a 

’ <~1 

r 

bio 

d odi 

t i on, 

1928 

• 


do 

it h" 

3 vo g 


hi 

c 

h s 

urn as 

s In 

he L 

evi 

nth 

an or 

the 

’fere 

vn -M 


story because 

have 

a 

0 

re. 

It 1 

s an 


an earlier book, naturally 
saying. 

Hobbes. View in tho case of 
ana teaching, tho flemcnts of 
s not well us anyting about 
n the case of the Leviathan 
sh ear si on an" the" Latin 
s in some different points 


use one. 


Hot at all.. And 


knglish. 


declaration ;s v.; have here. It’s an entirely different procedure. 
But there are, of course, some earlier writings of Hobbes, writ.tor, 
about twenty yr.rs earlier - assure when the first version of The 
.lloxx ont s of w was 'writ ton. Ho one 'would regard this as cvldonc,. 
of the mu tu o ho' •’-'...q as say on the cu tliority of the Leviathan . Of 
course not. So 1 do not know at the moment any other case because 
tho case of Lieto is much More quantitative. There w© also have 
different v, red axe and. Ho._ question of the authority of the differ-,;nt 
writings ariwo, ’uit I caliovo that that case is entirely different . 
Mr._? 

Student : Inaudible. 

Strauss: ' o’ 1 ].,, w- ulx. you believe that It may not be an old. professor 

but maybo yuan" Instructor .giving e. lecture somoxxhore on this 
campus and the; th... aroci k.nt of this university woul* : come in 
ten minutes Ixxt.r would he not do just that? 

t'b u tlC’ eg Cl H . _l .Li < '0. r J_ ’J .1 O 


otraims: In cth-m.* won Is, a - it woul In 1 1 do. I moan he would say 
it siim'ly out of "eliteness. ' 'hut woul d you s ay more? 1 mean ho 
cox 1 1 dr 1 1 possibly do th °t also ho cr/uso of the :\,st of th., nudi.mce 
He couldn' t simply r.nd literally have repeat -d. It would have 
boon an imrosidion on the others. Perhaps he said tho same thing 
ir diifjr.xnt x/orfs. That is not a sufficient statement. io will 
later on, if w x hav the time, "'.iscuss the passages . Mr._? 

3tu tent in~u dblo 

Strauss: I o . hell, thank you. 






Lot us first I;," 
p;’ss;’.r:us mention 


; n a 


I’’-. . 
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m’os an- 1 th -n turn to tho 
I remind you of tho chi of result 


of our discussion of oho first mart. Whcc Vico says etc out the 
the simple stut oment which if one has a certain 
information was supplied by Vico, but which is v^ry easy to got by, 
gives ono a. god pictum - a provisional picture - of what ho ' s 
aiming at. He studied Plato who taught men how to live, how ono 
ought to live; Tacitus who shows how non do live ant. wo replace 
Tacitus imn ,fi-h;,/ly by h.achiavclli. Not ti at Tacitus is identical 
with hachiavolli, hut this is the function of Tacitus. He is to 
represent hachiavolli. _.nd then the synthesis - Bacon, -r.d this is 
simply historic.'ll cermet, bacon trios to produce a now torching 
of how so cloth-.s ought to live, although if you hoar that Bacon wrot 
an imitation of hi'" to'a u topia it is no lie.. New -tlantis - Blato 
had written th.; a b -slantis . tut tho difference between Vico 


wcansu ha.con i; 


n i i 


the 


now sci 


of 


9 * *** ° ^ - 9 

n c ’ i n a t a r a 1 sci o r. c. 


ana -j con us umi.; 
tho trumpotor of t 
which should brim: : b -art a arc at tochnolo pica' 1 , development contri¬ 
buting to a higher standard of living and so on and so on* 
a phenomenon which Uv, know now from tho mat was predicted or doman.h. 
at tho beginning. 


In Vico them 
sis is of a 


ia i’o such kind of this kin' 1 of statement. His syntax- 


*V *j - * -U 

1 at J i Li 


tu"G because his theme is 


bove all, law. 


—nd'this is in tho face of tho fact th at bhe force of what ho is - 
Hugo Grotius. ..id this is a very goo' 1 summary straight from Vico 1 s 
rumen, wnich is tho first infomn.at5.on about what he is going to say. 


Now there- 

"7 0 r) w 

should go 

o v ... r 

Stu '' out: 

j.mru 

Strauss: 

ell 

read whin 

h re 

( f a r t A, 

17 b) 

Student: 

"Whi 

obliged t 

o re a 

Strauss; 

Lxcn 

On the Hi 

ght 

charmed b 
But I do 

' o - 1 

rot k 


joints ar last time's assignment that wo 
•? 


u dioL. 


tmre is a statmont on Grotius which you should 
o n,at discussed on rage Ida bottom to l5!m 

preparing to write this life Vico found -himself 
ugo Grotius On the Law of War and peace, 


g ire not the title 
co and bar? I'm aL raos 


U Q U i. 


that Is 
No. because he 


Grotius was much too peace-loving to put war fir 
althougo I'm almost sure. Good, Go on. 


ituderx; "And r.oro he found a fourth a 
had set before himself, . , Re sot out 
rection of Grotius tran of Gronovius ' s 
added none to pie.:, so free gov eminent s 


uthor oo add to the three ho 
to write them loss in cor- 
notes on him, which had been 
than to give justice its due. 


Strauss' in other words, Grotius was much 
l inaudible,' 1 than V.ico, By the way, that : 
to know -* Gronovius, Go on. 


n o r e c omp1ac e nt 
s a very good commentator 


Student: 

when he 
a man of 
author." 


■'dico had covered the first book and half of the 
abandoned the task, reflecting that It was not f 
Catholic ji’aith to adorn with notes the work of a 


s eoond 
tting for 
hc-ro tics 1 
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Strauss ; 
giv ,u hi 


•' 'j 


• '•nr, of uh-.; funny yurts b. 




a: 


l VI 


\ tost. ant authors - Bacon ana Grotius, 


Is this on your list of funny things? It should bo on it. 

Student; inaudible 

Strausso ho, roally . I scan one has to bo aware of whether a 
writer is cay able of this hind of thing or not. Because there may¬ 
be difficulties which can bo sought by the course of the nature of 
his study. Too, now let me see if shore is anything wore which 
woula bo . . . yes. it; re no coot os at th"' end of A, pa go 165? a 
statement of a review of his . rin ci;olss_ of un iver sal Law by e 
French scholar Joan so Dlorc. Tms is perhaps only the last quarts 
on page Its, 


Student; “fmere is a continuous mingling 
and yhilolo ir-.u J. matters. . . From those 
is regards. d as an expert in metaphysics, 
his work os original and full of imoorta 


of philosophical, juridical 
wo ratnor that the author 
law and philology, and 

t discoveries. ■' 


statement the 
naturally bo, 
of thorn? 1 is 


xis is, of cours , in itself, a wholly external 
io combined those throe sciences. fno question would 
ow does ho combine thorn and whom is the 'moaning 
iw.s wo will f:nd out when wo turn to Too box/ Science, 


The bo 
up the 
giving 


ginning of 
question 
too cause 


’ one next part is also inter os ting because it brings 
of the A utobiog raphy as a whole. As a history, as 
s of why" Vico beoamb the man he did become. Did 


you find it; bo the same page. 


3tube?it: "That Vico wus born for 
therefore of Italy (since, being 
eocene a c cholur ) :t 

Strauss; uni rievoloped nations 

b O XI J- • 1 t , ; 0 j r ^ e 


the glory of his native city and 
born there and not in Korocco, be 


Today iio would not be ernrmihtcd 


Student; 
after this 
honcofor bn 
11 varied i 


, . .is evidenced by nothing so much as by this: that 
blow of adverse fortune, which would have axe.de another 
ran nice ell learning if not repent of having over cul- 
, ,e aid .ooo even suspend his labors on other worms. 1 


Strauss; 

w hi i s 

' , 0 0 

hero» 

■Thai does this tell us about the 

0 9'' 

of why he bx 

Call wh 

at 

iLC C.ltf 

bocom r •• 

By the refcrone o that ho 

w- s 

born for t.bo 

1. o O “ 


ri s ns 

tivo city 

, and therefore of Italy. 


Ho was born 

'lot onb 

; . r m 

or bha 

b but aIs 

o to some extent by that. 

8 3 

ho mehoc cl. 

yy v 

C ^ O 

reneo 

to lieroco 

o . Hi t • .-out Italy, mayoo, 

no 

Vico. I 'moa 

n a man 

of 

the s 

9 3] G , ). G ij s 

born at the same ti"w in 


ho POC CO T'lOl 

Id not 

e-;V 

clop 1 

n me sam 

c way. Of course tins is 

not 

maculier to 

iorocco 

• 

A few 

c enturios 

before, not in aorocco. 

bio fc 

in the neigi 

ioorhood 

Of 

Morocco - In T 

unisia or onereabouts - I 

bn 

Khaldun we s 

born wb 

o i 

s, in 

the: -genor 

el liter autre, cornered t 

0 

Vico. Do te 

:■ 5i i s s 

.o 

0 1 

0 0 G G 3 

, j-'-orocco 

at that time when it wes 



rather low 


But wha b about ties K'-ougnt? Is this 
of Vico's dove 1 opulent ? La ter, r rly 
ovory mocern booh of history I'm sure 
Oiinhs.siixodo Hl.it about oho character 


a part of e. causal explanation 
eighteenth century. And in 
you will fend Fio fact duly 
of such rnlmetion? Is 
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this a nov.lty an Vico? Its classic Voowlodge on this subject is 
in t '10 i •o3 obvious alacr in political philosophy, .at the begin¬ 
ning of ale to Vs • Ic p u blic « ho one can .nave missed that, no you 
know tiic s tory ; 

Student ; 1 hc stony of a nan who lived on a very snail, island - hi 


And u. 


:aio. una 


it if ha had boon horn in 


nano was 

Athens ha would, have boon famous or groat. but ho said, "it was 
my misfortune to be born on 'this island, 1 ’ Ho Said, '’Suroly if 
I had boon born on your island I would Lave boon famous." 

Strauss; bos, in:u 1 s the story. That was obvious. nut among the 
conditions me.win ■ .:r. possible for „ human dpv.,lqpmonc s of, course the 
country or city in which tar, man is horn is oi crucial importance. 

There is not: .mg 
by no moms a si 


at and it is in a way a cause, although 
iccuso otherwise all hoeeolitans 


,ciant cause. b< 


of Vico's generation would hove to be very groat ’minds which even 
Vico dors not sa.y. Unusually modest. And modesty is not always 
present as you wall see. 


how, 


no 


n, whet is that real proof of his - of the immedi’ 

G i J 


0 Illulmtc V 


r ''m he 'made tie s L?cable volumes in euarto." land it? 


Student; "In van first part ho set out to find tho principles of 
the natural l..v of Lh; peoples within those of tho humanity of tho 
nations . . . tho Greeks, to whom we owo all we know of gontilo 
antiquity," 


Strauss; That is perfectly right. 'This is in oho earliest version 
of Tho bow '’oroiaeo, how ihab is tho term? Eero wo have ’’natural 


law" which 
would transl 
is a very ro 
thin: about 


Italian, of course, _ 

’natural rights’’ to keen 


p a: 


rami, 


_ 2 and. which I 

io terms clear. This 
a; indication of his next work. ■‘•hen he says some- 
somewhat later version of Tho how Science in tho noxt 
.1 you beam - "In this work . . k‘ 


Student; uni tt m work ho finally discovers in its fall extent tea, 
principle which in his previous works he had as yet understood, only 
in a confused :nd indistinct way. ’ 


o cre.u; 


sc./ Oil 


one of tho passages which male os it absolutely 


clear that . .. wm. tings prior to 1725 have very little authority 
compared to t aoc a afterwards. flease continue. 


b cudont: 
noccssit 


i o 


o creusi 
nee sss' 

philosophers one is compelled to seel: the first origi j.iS 01 oil.' 1 . 3 

sci-nee. but wrat of this science? that's of cours. a very now 
expression because the first origins of this science arc to bo found 
at the time of the life of Vico. Tho firs t origins wish wh?eh this 
science is concerned. Mr. ? 


* o c . , now 
red hii-mor 
won human'' 


..cognises an indispensable and even human 
'irst origins of ulus science in the beain- 


raoans even disregarding all divine 


oven 'll tho fhiloso oho;., s. in other words, as va . r 


dtuderit; inaudible 


Straus; 


Yen 


uur io: us sec wait .ana o. 


usrory 




• • « w w. • m ^ ~ -m 

crimes h" vo us send over, 1 


Stra,u: 


low lot mo try to 3 tat a that a bit more clearly, because 


of the needs of critical art, new critical art, art and not method. 
Ih/t is obviously here because if the truth about the origins has 
to be found from the available material - be it books or coins_or 
porhaos oven diugings - then you have, of course, hood of a critical 
art in order to date thus... things or on .only and so on and so on. But 
he starts from tlm flood end tint is very important because accord¬ 


ing to biblical doctr 
wore destroyed ir 
dents not only fro : dr.- 
survivor of h .. f 1od• 


,H 


wx tn -cho cicoiuion 01 or 


:n ,n | 07 


he flood so th.t ail 


;W li 1 


mmciciuur iron uo: 


doscon- 
10 * 10 


how them comm 

' 1 ‘ J -• . ' -a " 


' 1 -ft T- 'I I 


‘nam oas s: oo* 

173. 






me mom iiuo: 


172 (bare 3, 


Strauss; 'that is tho aomt, And if uhoy e.e raonarchs prayer. i 
moan like tin mum mru of th. eighteenth century then also they 


would bo 

''pro, 1 ' -'his 

is b. 

1 x 0 

, i n 0 • 

There must b 

e something pr o- 

bussi an. 

Of cours : in 

i - '■ s t 

S.tUS 

of fr 

aud end form 

is somownm dif- 

eront , 

c ore ic, o. ci 

:stcLi 

, f 

cours 

~ of the vary 

bestial 

beings . 

ho will find 

the t 

cue 

when - 

;-;o turn to eh, 

e second, 'reading. 


to The New lex 


Stud on t s in a u dl. b 1. o 
Straus s 

Now ho gives hero the position which we will hear again when wo re; 
T he New Gel am,, and. th, three ages ; the cue of tin gods, the age 

i ocings, .^ — ' q ' 


v m, ' u 


cones out a. bit more clearly on cage 172n 


of the laws 

Student'. : 7 
God among th. 

3 trr res'- i'o’ 
Biblical riot; 

O -1 Ca j ^ ' 

tiles. Is "if 
Oh o r o a r o o .a 


regarded 

,s no. 

a t u d c n i; . 

inn 

Strauss. 

Yos. 

there' rro 

d oiao 

heaven. 



.. ad the 

a go 

of hn 

Ctoas ho 

call the 

6 

s 

h u 

O 

ho 

will 

m gm e 

1 7 p 

line 

-- nt 1 

aw w 

as dr 

t.i.br,ms 

and 

of vu 

unt do: 

s he 

say 

. i . ii.. 1 . 


true i 

: u ._ d . 

■ i; t 

C .1 x O 


o 

h-j 

o 

X OXp' 

ages m 

! ■ 1 n 

''idle 

m cxis so 

nt o 



leave tl 




Now he: 


mom 


end com- 

O --J o C hi / 


'lent 1 lee 


various fall 


3 0 'On 


vs - oru 

r.mon" the 


•''9 

:n~ 


\ p iix libj ou o vraip • 


for example Augustine 

11 a O O l, j 1 e r - j IS IS 1S 


o areg cu q-q o. - more 
kind of inferior 

(inaudible 


Student: 


i rfi y 


ho second in 


hi 
men, 1 
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is heroic, or peculiar to the heroes who 

'h "to 'i i-a rl t.t n o nuvn <^'r, 

L $ 

7 <p o n 1 

- o x 


stood midway between pods cue oc.,. The third was human, or poculi; 
to human nature as fully dove lowed and recognized as alike in ail 


Strauss: In other words, the two earlier laws wore based’ on the 

premise of the inquality'of n^n* The pods are, of course, 
unequal to man, hut the heroes also. Or in simple historical 
terms, the old, earlier commonwealth was aristocratic according to 
Vico, ''/then did tins aristocratic government the 

knowledge, the humanity of the plcbians? And the third, the equal¬ 
ity of all men as men is recognized. All men as men not nccossarxl 
equal In all ‘choir at'fits, but ho cannot bo treated as a plcbian. 
That is the point, Tes? 

Student: "hot nr til this 1 st law already holds sway is it aossibl 

for philoso hners to arise among the nations and perfect it by rea¬ 
soning from a lo maxims of on eternal justice, 11 

Strauss: '’Possible" ho says. It Is by no moans necessary that 


ohilosoohf 


siiouid arise, .^ufc they may ar: 


wn.cn a comm 


tionaiity of a? society has been achieved by the fact that thoro 
are now human 1 mis - law known to be of human origin. Vico will 
traco this vwr-r neatly in the Homan history (inaudible; 

Only then may philosophers arise. And now ho comes to the funda¬ 
mental error of ill previous natural law toacning. 

Student. "On this last point drotius, Seldon and fufondorf have 
erred togotm..r." 


Strauss: Ho mentions chose tir or. men why? During the seventeenth 
century tin/- were the greet men. fufondorf is already post-Hobbes, 
Cr.ro tius and '.widen are pre-Hobbes, this di ff or once between pro- 
arid post-i.obbian is of no immediate concern to Vico or 1 believe 
he would nave rmr.'tionod ic. What about the 

Student: inaudible 


. Inaudihla) 


Strauss; 

It is quoted ~'" r ■ 

two. Ho do'S m 

token - when nee 

there :s 
r e r; 

9 


•ontosquiou, Ho sue 
■ ■ r o t o n d t c he. An d s e c o n d 3. y, 


(inaudible) 
s these 
if I am not mis- 


-irieton? in 1720? if you look after thrt 


r omom 


her tin., name, but Grotius appeared 


in 1 bjee under Law of the 
id fufondorf I believe in the '70' 


Student : 

1 "If * 

Strau as ; 

Jlr e 

in a few i 

rmu 

Good. 


Stud ont: 

' 1 i ,5 c 

of tne nai 


Strauss : 

x 

Student : 

0 


would 'weu mind brining ue your question 


■means: wo must mam 


Oil! 3 V. 


j- m ■ o r t ■ i n u o o l n t, 

Iack of a critical method are11cable to the founders 
they believed them to bo wise in esoteric wisdom „ , 

should actually be "recondite" wisdom. 

, , wisdom and did not see thet for th 


g until 


o be • o 9 








D'crai' s s : 
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countr adi stinci;ion bo tho C uW s. Go on. 


Student i 11 oro vid.uioc was tlxo divine too chop of a common wisdom 


pooolc c bio son by God .for* 


v u;i on co 


cult when it was lost by all th.: other nations. 


Strauss : how lot no stop hero. I think he means, of coups o, the 

Jews. The few jclonco disregards the Jewish law as a natter of 
principle oceans: it is concerned with tho natural rights of the 
gentiles, ’hat, then, is the fundamental error of Grotius, 3cldan, 
an- rufenderfT To assume t.nat the natural rights of tho gentiles 
can die vo been rational, that’s the key point, alow once you sec 
that this is th. hoy .oint - tho limit a cion Vico imputes to those 
authors - Grouius, Jo Idon end fufendorf - it, of ocur so, has anoi ie. 
moaning. He (inaudible) about the public 

na dural, Bocau m su >" ;ly Grotius and Golden and in a way also 
Pufendorf, of course agree to the premise that the natural law is 


it, oi ccur so, nau 


nac una natur 


princi -ally t haw of reason. And the natural right of the nation 
is not th^ ■ .clonal, it is not tho natural right of the philosoohor, 

That xe t n point< Then what can it bed It must be something 
terribi' oThuntxv. 'this much is clear. ' because it was identical 
x;ith tho customs of the early tribes. Tor instance, it was -what¬ 
ever Toman eatiW-cians regarded as right and proper to cover for- • 
cignors a-g their own plbbians. 3o, in other words, tJioro cannot 

bo legitimate marriage among plobians• This is only concubinage. 

The onlay people who can marry properly are Greek nobles or Homan 


nooics or w i a ever. 

That is unlw ore wianr-le. 


na a dibla) 


So wh i is t u :_■■■ innovation? hie natural right. Let n: make 
this as cl. v' w: I possibly can. A natural right is a right which 
does not .mediae divine revelation for its promulgation» Hcnco, 
its principles must be known as woll to gentiles as to Chris- ' 
tians.and Jews. do- jo allowance may be made for 

(inaudible) bare fundamentally that is true. So wo 
investigate th.., natur" 1 ! rights of tho gentiles. 

But if it is to be natural it must bo nccootablo at least in rin- 
oipio to tho a,, ntiles at ar.y time after the flood, because tnut 
is the only j.rtod to which you can conceivably go back by any 
speculauian. And lice says that wha.n you do tn. t you ccnu to the 
conclusion t: ,o e was absolutely nothing that depends upon 

man’s me w-;l i yy -'been would amply to all rru.n» That they needed 
was a kind of ins ’a-trxbal morality strictly limited to tho ruling 
class - to i in. mat riel, ns or wh 1 " tower, fnal is of course re la toe 
to tho ge,,cuj.cn wi t.l which -wo wero concerned, in tho introductory 
pr v mentation, the u»oblera which wo find imalied in Hobbes and 
Lockc, .a,d c 1 -..a• 1 1 y st-td by .ioussca.a 1 n Tho D iscou.rggo_ on the 
Orig in a ‘ Inequ al ity e 'what the natural law in~its traditional 
sense ■■ .,nd, of coumo, Vico mow that that was its basis in the 
jure Term - what is properly promulgated at all times. In tho 
ease of Ho ere p...oplo usually limit themselves to reading and very 
heavily depend- ng on Tho Second .hnaatisag on deter ment . They don't 
road, tho . yrsh ~ ea '. x so or 6 a or ly and uh..g don ,. read the I s 3 ay 
Concerning huiuni dne erst an ding. And. therm is'a discussion in tho 


0 O U -1 a 


go t o .. ' t: g0' j. c_. :.t s or uo r cov:r» ooioo is ox ccooso oci:: 
u,v::uj.cu i; i t.l which wo wero concerned in tho mtroduct: 
ii on, the u»oblera which wo find imalied in Hobbes and 
,jd claa'bga 3 1 ”t:d by .ioussom in The Discourse on the 


- : bs . ’y ( Jan '. r j lire g~ u nui uixt. ers tcav ain r re gaming ivae noweave mcc 
of any innate e.-tnciolcs - tucoivneal or practical , but tie is 
particular no j.nt is stated by Viso more powerfully than by those 
oth.-r men. deed. how let us read tho end of this passage. 
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Student: Mho lack of this critical method hr cl likewise earlier 

misled the lammed interpret ars of trie Roman law . . . This precluded 
their treating it in the 1 if lit of its own sects, which, were thos c of 
the times, as tl 
to have done." 


Roman jurisconsults themselves expressly claim 


Strauss» In other words, the Roman interpreters of the Roman laws 
from th; time, say, of iugustus on - they were of course 
of philosophers, re.a dm 3 th e old Roman laws from the early times 


in the li 


'O l‘i 


au :eoa 


They couldn’t understand the meaning 


of those ancient laws because they assumed that human nature hadn't, 
changed and that they inn ‘'rational ' men, although they were still 
very close to. th.c bestial cmdi tion. And now finish this. 


e t U d e 1 i e 


Of 1. 


work, to t.i 


glory of tile Catholic religion . , „ 
vico has thereoy crocurcd fer our Italy the advantage of not envying 
frotostmt riel la. wl, 


scione 


eurauss: namely 'metius, Solden and dufendorf. Co, in ether words, 

it is all f:nc, tin re cannot be any conflict between his pee ole 
and tiie k"‘oo osi: wt people because Vico has mfut ed these heretical 
men. But via at h - s not become clear to Vico is that ■ what. ho 
refuted was at the same time the teaching of Augustine in The City 
of God. Row tti ere are still more massages. Mr, ? 


Student 


a mu Bible 


Strauss ; lea, but what you must understand is can there really be 

a monarchy? I m,.an even properly a monarchy, i-on&rchists 0 ay th.h: 
nobbos also was n favor of monarchy. but if the monarchy has this 


truth, in 


ouo ioy 


tion of cower ultimately by 


doraocr itically 


constituted o.oolc, then it is, of course, fundamentally a demo¬ 


cratic monarchy, although in practice it may not show on 


Student; 


naudib1 a 


That has n-h 
in the first place to 
to create 
And tins as all 


L.L L -_, 


do with it bvcr.u; 


is 


) c p r a n a 


gent a. los 


difficulty 13 this-, we haw 

(inaudible-) 


a ion 


hiJo • 


.'hooniemns, Greeks 


tomans 


LCL GO G11« 


(inaudible:) 

hero tin g, any now nations in fact because they could have arisor-. 
lit the 16th and. Ij'th centuries without Vico knowing of them* But 
wore th.oro any mw nations supposing Vico could have known? 


Stuion 


e 1 r a u s 

V "Y 

G: ohs, Roe 


ina udx ie 
Good, 


nd 1 don't remember whet aw, s- 
.co - mo any oth ma new m ion- 
me .1 an - ’ so forth 


a.oou'C teem - not 
aiftor the ancient 


(inaudib' 1 0 . 
gentile nations V 


In th 
th a ■',! 
ehurc.I 


t...e ■ ■■ e le Ificrlty because wore tms 

orxojin of cam, bus surely not -afterwards-mid this is 

-y of bico's chesis. On tho one hand is the 

gp : • ^ njyrh 1 - v; f‘ 


... V ... ' 


: .1. g ' 
, ) 


01 








t h nri xx ore 3 ■ n t i 1 
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ria.u libl 


Wo c am 
bocr.uso 
fused, 
xxns not 


t .... elude tho oossibiLit 

that 

lice was 

r: 

\ cl i c a 11 y c. a n 1 u s ^ 

wo know from cur own ox p 

or :1 one 0 

that wo 

n 

a a r a d 1 c c. 11 y c 0 n 

Bint • ;s .not moan very 

But wo cannot know. 

much. 

-•at it nr: 

• j 

also 00 tli?t he 
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Lecture IV 
Vico: The . 


r. T Science, October 9, 1963 


Lot iso first make cno statement with which vc u nay a^roe, ’Jo have 
discussed the -utcbie:;ra;-h y, Vac Jute bio pra; by was complete! 
ab< ut thirteen years before this b c k. -one this is the final 
statement, Let us f<??yr:ct ahcut the .Tut c b i o ; :ra;lay . L»t us storo 
st'.re it boro am 1 not Iwoll cn it, •’rawing c-n It in case of neces¬ 
sity, That's th.o no thinr. wrl then there is the other thinr 
which I moist mention al though we cannot ;•<. ssibly Us cuss it, 

I have nc ilea ah.'ut it,, out it is surely a vary trivial question*' 

Mr,_c eminent ’cals wi th Vice! s explanation :f 

’last is the rU iti: n cf this oxplanati'. n to Kant? 
Is every it on in the explained in fact? (inaudible) 

dtu.lont : I w ul 1 say, u Yos. H 


he c 


,11, I vi.-ul 1 not he surprise!. Jut surely that has to 
U. Let us fcrpot cb< ut that. 


3tu lent; Inau hible. 

Strauss: Yes, hut as scholars wo are obliged t,. bo critical of 

every thinr, I will limit myself entirely to the beginning ef 
y ur statement t- which y u roferro: 1 . 1 sit .nr on again. -md that 
is the fact th it he calls his n.,w science "metaphysics," Hew, 
first we must pet a si me/hat mere precise n. ti: n f what metaphy¬ 
sics no ant pri r t. Vico, It ■'’oalt with heavenly bo-Ues trali- 
ti nally, 

Stu ! ont: InouUhle, 


Strauss s Jut y-.u cann<. t say. The heavenly ho lies are the tra.U- 


U naly note.; hysics, If tho heavenly 


U es, an 1 th er o f. n their 


examination, lea U t*. a mental vrinciplu in th oir Movements what 
h es that ie o ’ to ? 


Stu-Unt • To Lhy s i o s . 

Strauss: Tv jerries, y,,-s. Churl, But vh at is the m.st simple 

1 ofiniti..n f not:.; hysics. I moan rx. t sophisticate!. - Very simple 
There was an earlier c.ntompe rary cf Vico calle.l Descartes wh. 
wrote a Ke lit at i rn _<.n First Philcst hy . '"First philo sopliy’' is a 
general nan,, f V.: .tajhysics ’ hn v " what is the sub ject of that 
rie litati. n? 


Stub 


Inau Uhl,;, 


Strauss: The mini, Y..u ’cn' w. Sc this was the subject. The human 


soul which bel 'ii -s t ' psychology v/hich is swnehew the transiticn 
between physics ~n ’ metaphysics „ But man ’ is min! - to. dr uith 
me ntis . That is sufficient at the very first. .1 that is exactly 
what Vic »s metaphysics is about, On Go 1 and the mind. - what .are 
traliti/nal. Iroh hctaphysics is that which Iransconls rhysics, 

.,n- 1 that is true i.f - - Vice is right. (exp 1 anation on the black- 
brar I t f the ’a r 1 "mot a - hysics) Here is ’’physics" - the natural 
world an! hero is' ’’metaphysics” - this transcon.ls '’physios.,” ohis 
is very imp rtuct. It is wily because .f the nio 1. Jet us keep 
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this in min". But, in aliti n, tho pr cf of oho axis tone - of Goo! 
bolonos trail ti rally ".1 s t t ; metaphysics, Tatural theeloay. 

Ho "Ives a nw - r - f of the oxistance of Go."', 


3 tu ’ unt: in.au hibl e 

Strauss: Oh really? Thot you will fin. 1 I inli ovo, But lot us 

f'. ryot that an 1 shin ly speak for the tixio -win-p - Vico' s mot a; hysic; 
has in c moon with traditional thoory th.o -ctiunc O'f Go" an’ the 
mini. Out that is a"' • ut all. Bo cause no understand tho ru n 1 vary 


vj wo have in 'ic' t -a hist, ry of human i.’oas hi 
mota; liysir;s in tho traliti nal sonso an! this is tho 
,anarp. hut uo must - rnoh sto* by stop. 


rum to 




’.rr.sra h 2: 

ab :vo all ,vri3tntlo, The/sics lost -an to 


1 if f crontlpn 
not be Imp 1 
erne f tm 

First lwfc u; 

This moans, 
mo tap hy si co,_ 

human minis, i 0 „ - his own oxprossion-tho motanhysical world. In 
mb' 1 to 1 • m .mh-'o: ’em nstrato nr- vi hnco in tho xc rid of tho 
human min !., i, o, th o civil we rl '' or tho worl! >.f nations. In brief, 
but lot us start ot -'-ho boyinninp. The imtaaiysical world as ho 
unf.^rst an ’s, is oho civil world, but ovi'ontly previ -? ont j ally 
yui do 1 * But with tho urf ora t an liny that tho ;r c vi'hantial puidance 
is to 1:h/m nnsrat ol. That is the first p-int. 


a 


Or- , 


scheme which is familiar to 


In tho s a ms- 

all f you but no t as a particularly metaphysical cone opt, Namely „ 
man is on natu. .. a s cial ooinp, Iho ; .1 i o. humanist versions 
c- ntost-ol by Holmes "openly and implic.i tly by quite a few others „ 

But how deep Vico unlerstand man's naturally social cho.ractor? 


On tho basis 

W‘ Jho 

Christian teaching ho 

sai 

d, ’’Yes 5 m 

an 1 s b 

y 

nature; see la 

1 , 11 .3 

man's natu: a c^rrup-ts 

wha 

t Pec nos 

o-f his 

SO- 

cialtty as a 

cimi 

.loner of c-'-mr tim? H 

e ' b 

oc mu, s ant 

i s c cial 

, to 

put it vorp 

slrr ly. 

Pc bjems antisocial 

. 

Bo, while 

in his 


nature ho is 

s -- c i ai, 

as .a corrupto 1 man ho 

is 

rarti pjccial 

, nd 

wo 

can ovn soy 

!r. is : 

is cial, althonph that 

i s 

n-'t quite 

a fact. 

but 

it re.ally ma 

' C 0 C th.- 

I o 3 X X u C 1 O Ol V . ll at 1 O - 

s i 

t mm ■- m 

on nru 

anti - 

social or as 

will! 

.nc!i nan strives n- w o 

nly 

for his p 

rivit - 

pco-A 


'there is no 1 urn ore a::y natural llrcctivoross tewar !s the ccrimen 


is e; ururt state an 1 os* eCially amen,: th 


.oi t'"u-j-a-- 1 


r. u ) comm 'Oi m o 


althcuah t-ov 


strivn m Im¬ 
providence, 


im 


hyr-n y ' g 


c C n .io i 


V.ZOTl ‘'CGI G.. 

in r 


train priv tc.p-'-c-:. This is tho proof ' of divine 
thir has t b.r ’ovelope ''„ Hon strive, in fact, 

-"a; oi " r 1, But they arc all abnlut oly selfish, 
h- comm n a ■ c. How h-w is it yssible that 
n i ’ in 1 no- one of them thinks of tho common 
son boin. • which dir .cts tlmr actions so; that 


hoy m fact c- a; tribute t.. war '!s the c.mn-n pa: 1, liavu y< u over 


■ i 

lie r.r 


■i sic, 


'- C U T’ j." 1 o f 


of such a schema? 


n,u ,.onc: frith' s ■ t-ctrin 


the invisible ten 1 • 


Strauss: ixnctly. An invisible ban 1 . Human life is mint ol li.pib! 

exo- t if we me!: . th■, assumption of an invisible- hen 1, Of course 
t's ii i th . 1,, st .ry, but it is crucial. But this is already 


the 


the formal ' cham on- if the wholu 


(inau lible) 






Stulents 

foul 1 

un inter 

-met pr 

an 1 ref re 

1 ; 3 



Strauss: 

3 0 8, *0 

hat cum 

s in lat 

limit ours 

,1 0 r - 0 

W' _l_ 'J U, vj 

first t: 

the sir 

new wo hav¬ 

e the 

-. roc f of 

- h a t ha 

al ly in pa 

ran societi-.s 

whore n. 

Stu 1 ent ; 

inau n i 

-. “t 

J_ vJ 


Strauss.; 

d- , it 

is tho 

rut cane. 
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vi 1 -ncc and ci’j.s js cut. 1 , force 


,n human S', ci.. cy an os; eci- 
t cf mace is to ho assumed, 


Strauss i , it is tlio rutcome, example, you could non 

-r.- vo ’ivim, provi hrace fr-ui the Hewtcnian laws unless you would. 

say this; Y u we ul 1 bnv.. the lyautiful erd ,r ru the uaivjrso 
du-e t purely mo chani c al fauces, if. w can more no eh an i cal fences 
aiu fuco a beautiful universe? foul. 1 , you ; ut it this way? Yes. 

But this was n: longer the way in which. the physics of the late 
17 t'h century argued. 


)UU Cll'C 


sbrausc: * T •, m. Gnu c am 
kin 1 s of thin pc which have 
times, That is nat the poll 
tain , su c■. 1 a .Lun a..: 0 .'; . 1 1 
than any particular arm 1; 
w: rks . Sarah w la w^rks ai 
fact that ne ■■ n.. is cancer: 
is c .nc^rr.a'i end" with his 


.riiy 

s 

3. 

■J ^ 

hat „ 



Th 

ore 

OP 0 

all 

hivch 


V 

ory 

one 

■ , 

r 

n w 

tod 

C-e b th. 

]. 1 

’ you 

u 

-a 

k e ° 

such 


a 

j',1 

a s s 1 

VO 


1. 1 ar 

r? 

r 

an 

1'oc 

r 

e 

c 

on vc 

P. U X ! - 

nal 

hum a 

n 

Si 

:. ci 

. j_ „ 

-- m 

0. 

C! 

3 

aoh, 

1 


1 tea’ 

c t 


..r 

0 1 

J. 

t 

i 

s an 

abs 

alaet 

. e c c. 

r.Tn 


~~ L> 

so 1 . 

a 

s 

eg 

uch. 

.‘it 0 . 

oh 

a an 1 

y 

u 

til 

0 cc 

m 

ml 

cn 

' ' . O 

Ci. 

ines 


Student; li 


vn 1 or star ilia that ho sale that at 
factions y- u can , . . 


■■cint 


Strauss; if v , f ’’a u b knew if he sai 1 that explicitly, but lot 
us precoai s- 1 eca.um I think y u rust first understand what Is, 
I think, a. vra sir.pl.. tb-iuiit in s' ite cf the terribly c carp lex 

,d„ j.hvj. therfore , ho speaks of a rati. r 


wav m wanes. 


na] , 


■ ivil the ole :p of divine urcvidence, can 1 I think that d..--ctrin; 


is n "’- 7 civ.an . 
'f tan wn hr' 


1 c p r refers lr.ro, n- t always, te the loctrine 

Tho cno true Got ic proven by the v„ry werkiro 
':y. Simply corrupt men, withv.ut any effoctivo 


'hil 3 -aerno 1 only with tenir private on l s ana. the 


-- T -T OU-l 

- - - - 1 D - “ 

\ r - : p ' t a •! 


carer n u. a " is - re he > 1, ,.nl, what Hr,' sai a ab out ..Pam Smith 

is, -f c mu, ' Pat this is altar, although the t.,nn "invisTd.o 
haul is, - -G f-ir aa I kn u r , 'Vi :iar.l, Thera was a ran called 
Mar -i r;r rhe lira, t in Vie ’ s tire, .hr c is his ii rst ram.ji I 
1 r ’ t m.ymnr. , , Su thes.j thinvs won, aln.at'y in too air, Geo 1 , 
Y w let us ikon las./, t" is n -Mar’ an 1 this sirple connection between 
:nta”hysics as the study of tho world of the human mind'identical 
with.the study of tho civil, world supplier a proof of divine 
ppvvii.rco o.rk therefore the proof of the niairco a-f God because 
:f the roa'ical s -Ifislrnoss -’ti., ta the fall af the indlvidual lea •- 
in - : nevertheless tv the c'.aim r at. 


vow un lor an entirely row thouriot the first subject of this new 
science is chr.rac tor . Chr.ractcr is new untersto-o 1 c.f c---urso as 
a type - the ty, e af the political hem, the fainhr, ? 3 ut he 
mains it ci ar lam hn tely af turwar ts that ch.arac bar is- - 


; - to., 
it ci 
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U 1 w 


bm aye, th,, • v cf th- yc "s. ..n this is 

:f uscl; onti, . How, tills, 'So eeyin witli 


Lion version of - olitical 


truly to.. Otu 3 0 O ’ ;f -neb Vi.oLl, 0-. iXOW, 'G-OlSj "GO Doom VXl CCl 
morby a r.soob-o-onb ; :■? sc m- ol byyytinn version of x olitical 
bev-layment : cc r ''in • t - which tb-.ro is first the aye of the yobs 
then tlm e -o . f the -noos, th ,n the oo o of non. Go "s here, of 
course sums to.•. f-'lse "s, .m 1 he also colls this sccietin..s 
the o-l c r;j, tot tu/o the th.,. lcyy is cf course not the; civil theoloyy 
of which 'o hc.v s" --kon in ynrnyrayh 2. ,-twi this aye, the eorliest 
on, the buooinir.’ oro. ef nonkin b, is thot '*f tho y’s, 'this is 
noke quite clro, .co 1 , no h us t-. c nsi'or Vic- ! s cbir.-ncle- :y - 
Hie, ' s chronolo ;y cc." ,;.ors in • oroyro' h 9 an ’ -•arao’ro.yh 43 - h-..cause 
th. re ar - c'-rboir chr to 1-. cicol r colons which miso in connect! on 
with hi. 


few oho first -o':r "u b h - tbio first men h -lievo b that tho /:e k 
live 1 -.n -nil 1 '.. Th" •* is to soy Go 1 yl.oco 1 on Olympus - a i-e unt 
Olyr-r us - from to; heovens, foot is el rc o ’.y n very late "eve loymont 

on" it is call ' o’o o e of th,; cc be h cc ouso th-, a- ’s ore shown to 

live with 'arc wo th-- eortbi, low bn-! is this connocteb with the 

.;:e,,wib. f thin os I skull not soy, liet us see new 

Vi c-.- will -we lain t'or.s in tho next y art. 


Hitherto, 
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>y woro brutish follows. ..n 
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fall. 
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people were the first-strong men of history. Hence the founders of 
first gentile nations above mentioned were the Her culoses (of whom 
Varro counted a good forty and the Egyptians claimed theirs to bo 
the most ancient). Por those herculeses subdued the first lands of 
the world and brought them under cultivation. Thus the first /'either, 
of the: gentile nations - wore wore 1) just in virtue of the supposed 
piety of observin'/, , , !i 
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Strauss: How do you see here the re asoning? Hero savages knew 

nothing of God. They know only of their false gods. That you mus- 
always keep in mind, Vico denies that the early religion is a 
relic of original monarchists. He denies that. So Vico sticks 
with this notion which emerged among mankind which has become core- 


plot e ly bo s t i al, 


us read. Finish this section. 
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ilso to economic doctrine by 
he power of their fathers, 


must be considered to bo in the family state, and consequently are 
in no other way to be formed and confirmed in all their studios 
than in piety and 1 religion, Sine j they are not yet capable of 
understanding connonwoalth and laws they are to rovoronco and fear 
their fathers as living images of God, so as to be naturel iy dis¬ 
posed to follow the religion of their fathers and to defend their 


fatherland which 


the laws ordain_d :‘cr the nm 
land. (For divi 10 providence 
counsel tie.at families should 


eserves th air families .tor them, and so 


and that upon 
of laws.) 
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how ihieh are these religions which ha 
re f e most crude forms of postdiluvian pagan 
'm.stial kind of men which wc will explain later, 
was iraditiorall regarded as a kind of punishment 


ons ,quon; 


is regarded bv Vico from the point of veow 


it were, a divine lesson. These people ’wore just 
itious, full of fear, haunted by terrible images, 

- b,ginning of their civilisation. Such interests 


v r o no 


:ing aware, to the common good, 
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all, 
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Strauss : '/hat do a on mean bv 1 


cant w.: can now see ehs.t ip was 
and it's going ro continue on. 
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Thor i 


Student: It's an eternal process. with the possibility that the 
arrows continue on each knob - tbat there should bo a continuing 
arrow on this sloe and a continuing arrow there. That the divine 
m av c ont i nu c an o u a d.. 


Itrauss; It's ii;r'os5it lo. It can't go on indefinitely. The ideal 
dotorminant Is the -’encml schema. The beginnings must have been 
very correct. She peak must be comewhore hero and then there must 
bo decay. ,it le st some decw.y. But this is the actual history in 
each particular case. This is I think very important to the idea 
of eternity. There is the law, the lam which you find in all 
histories, that is the idea of history. 

Student; The law morning divine 1aw. 

Straussi Yes. This law doesn't undergo change. 


Student: But thfact that there was an eternal I thought meant 

that you couldn't stop it. 
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I cannot blame you for blaming Vico so much because it is very 
difficult to urr erst end Fr. Vico. P^rt of -he difficulty was 
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condary problems. Vico 5 s social sci/nc^, or private research, is 
surely not private ^c-oiny. How could a valuable social scientist 
speak of private life? But whot is the precise question? You 
snokc at --rcat length - at reasonable groat length - of Vico's 
attack on Ydcn, on the Egyptian claims 0 So T « what is the meaning 
of that account? You m^do it clear to some extent, but you didrmt 
stick to your ^oint t You risked the question,, "What arc the cri¬ 
terion by which. Vico can make a distinction: between basically true 
and false statements?" What was your guess? 
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-ri 

VT7 

-o 9 


11 gI \r e a t each!ng r egard. ing 
a synthc sis of Plato ^nd. Ilachia- 
t ho Autbb i egorophy . i\Tc w vha t 
o sta.rts from the pre~isc of tho 


now science. 


mb 


n ■; 


IJ,- 


will 


iCCCPC It 


n-'w science will n r t 
and n‘"t be ccnccrncd 


T ith it. He 


red relimion, 
is concerned 


only with the natural right of the gentiles. 


The gentiles "ere to begin ,T ith - after the fall 
level, like beasts. The Jews were never touched 
the. fail, -’oc-'ro ing to the Mow Tost.ament version 


- on o very lew 
by th'-t, '’Ithough 
t'-uchod the Jews 
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f'S tt o 11, Bub c^ 5 s i:itcmst h^rc is very gcncr-'l, so only 
the gentiles, They lived in - b ostial condition, me 1 out of 
th n t there c ■.•'rye d •*> civilization by natural reaon °3 ora, Anri 
the mtum! right of the gentiles is primarily tho right obtained 
in this first stage or in the stage immediately after the crcr- 
co’~ing of nerc beastliness » And the key idea here is this: that 
sore degree of virtue, cf justice, emerged out of sheer selfish¬ 
ness, of sheer violence 0 Men prompted by mere selfishness pro¬ 
duced society and therewith indirectly a concern with the connon 
good, not because they more concerned with the coonon good, but 
bi a kind, of - a chi na wc can say,, In other words 8 truly the 
” invisible hand cf "Ada" Smith, that is the '‘‘invisible hand 13 of 
providence is envisioned hero, So the strictly rational, philo¬ 
sophic proof of divine providence is given by the fact that 
society could emerge out of purely asocial r r antisocial human 
beings» The various nanif e stations of this we will discuss when 
itfc come to them, But this is, 1 think, the point which must be 
kept in mind * that the natural rights cf tho nations can be 
sold to have this principle, the oner gone c of justice out of 
in gist ice. A. id this process being a nc cess "'ey process 


And now let; t a turn to our assignment for today „ It is, of 
course, a stw'-ngsly constructed b r oi, A long explanation of 
the Frontispiecc, then a long explanation of the Chronological 
Table„ Cnly in the third section decs ho begin the methodic 
presentation of the new science„ v 1e have to be satisfied with 
the data which we have here and proceed, from, there r Mow what 
he does in the explanation of the Chronological Table, as Mr* 
__pointed rut, is a correction cf the wrong chrono¬ 
logies” of tho gentiles. It refers -m.st tm the wrong chronology 
regarding the lemming of the gentiles which appli-ms also to 
other mattersc For example, regarding the law rf the Twelve 
Tables and so ~n 3 By the way. Vice quotes here , 

Machiavolli and the Bible. Mow we cannot go into all the details 
hare but externally the discussicn looks like this: a defense 
c-f Biblical chronology against the exorbitant claims of the 
Egyptians in particular. Now whether this is Vice’s last word 
we r'ust sec; 

In paragraph bp - rmd the beginning. 


Student: 'em■ t certainly such boundless antiquity did net yield 

much record roe oisclrm. iv the inland Egyptians,” 


Strauss i Yes . Sc, in other words 
the ; ’bovi'id less ant Iquity" of the E 
be as a]/" as they choir., icC. they 
Biblical account would, permit, but 
cicnt in wisdom.. Is this clear? 
of the savage beginnings fc 


, he grants hero apparently 
gyptians. The Egyptians "-ay 
may be much older than the 
surely they cannot be so an 
This is a key point because 


Student s in that other passage that I read before ho dr c-sn s t 
say anything -'bout their wis^m. he just says thn.t if ~-ny gentile 
roll; ion is ol'’or than the Hebrew religion than the truth of 
the Christian religion is called in doubt, 

Strauss? Yea- Arc 1 , cf course, the Christian religion is much- 
later th°n the pagan religions and the question if cf the Hebrew, 
the Jewish religion. 
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Student; Yea, I know that 0 The question is whether he ™ight 
ho -tt~ckin,. the .truth cf the Christian religion. 

Strausss Th-t is the sure. Questioning the authority of truth 
of the 01c 1 Testament means to attack the truth of Christianity,, 

Students But why docs he say this? 

Strausss This was the common opinion apart from some here¬ 
tical sects - the Moroi'nltes viT br mere completely heretical for 
their ti”'cs and to ser e extent the early Sc-cinterns who tried to 
rake the Christian religion wholly independent of the 01 r1 Testa¬ 
ment . But orthodox Christian opinion always regarded the Old 
Testament as part of the Christian revealed documents. And there 
for an attack on the historical or other truth of the Old 
Testament was regarded as an attack on Christianity e It®s as 
simple as that,: 

?/' • ent! I f'ught that it might be a tactic cf simply imputing 
t. view tr . ur opponent so that you can k rack lirn- 

Strauss: Yc.. ; I know that this kind of polemics exists, but 
in Vico®s case it was not an imputation, it was a fact, To 
repeat, only Christian heretics like the Marcionites in 
early Christianity arm 1 to some extent the Sccinians who 
ore now bnitaoinrw tried to make the whole religion wholly 
irr‘ op end 'r t ~ f the Old Testament. Then he would hove to accept 
Seeini ■ r -2!XX SL’.f which wc uld have been as bad or worse than ac¬ 
cepting t 

S t ud entj i nau rl i b 1 e 

Strawss i There is a possibility that he didn't accept even 
Christianity ; That is another matter, but we have ne basis - at 
loo st U p y- n - +w ' , 'n r ' T, i that, 

I report, here ho scons to grant the boundless antiquity of 
Egypt which waul'" imply a rejection of the Bible as it was then 
understood, but ho surely cannot accept the antiquity of wisdom 
because tbnt would bo against the nature of things, men having 
C'wr.o frea barbarous beginning, and it takes rilleniu-', so to 
speak, t* got "Ut of that boast-like condition to the stage of 
wisdom. 

He rent:, a ns ra this connect i'-n, in this paragraph - ho calls 
Greece rbio rr ti on ' f the philesoph■vs, he, the Greeks are the 
nation 'f phi:osop' rs, not the Egyptians. And therefore later 
on the Egyptians, alter they had become aware of Greek philosophy 
interpreted philosophy into these old Egyptian times. That is 
like a' proscnt-day Chinese vh r would say tint what Confucius said 
was the s OT ”p as what St. Augustine; said. You know this kirn 1 of 
thing. You know those kinds of people? They arc in all places 
of the world. His print is that the Greeks are the nation of 
philosophers and therefore also of the fine arts, i.e. Egyptian 
art is not fine art, that is not a vaii r1 usage and sc on ^nd so 
onr 


Here an indication of this whole thing sec's to be if philosophy,, 
if the characteristic of the third age - you remember the age cf 
the gods, the age of the heroes ? the age of human reasen - if 
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"'hi 1<" s r " hy is a churacteristic of the third age, then the third 
age rVosn't exist in all nations. This is nmng the Greeks, 
but net all nations o Wg r.ust keep this in nine 1 , in order to see 
that what he calls the ideal history - re-enter, the gods, heroes 
one 1 -cn ond all the details of this, they are not necessarily 
true in all particulars of each individual. We will pet plenty 
of evidence of that later. I mentioned it only in passing 0 

The Egyptian's prejudice of their unusual antiquity has its 
reasoning wrong. Not r.orcly in a theoretical error. They sirnly 
cc mound and count 20,000 where they should only count 2,000 o 
Eut their is ,a passion cry in." in the direction of this cver- 
estirotion. In paragraph 48, beginning. 

Students This false opinion of their great antiquity was caused, 
anrng the Egyptians by a arc porty of the hur.an wind - that of 
being indefinite - by which it is often led to believe that the 
things it es rv't know .are vastly greater than in fact they w; 

Strauss? So hero ho gives already one of the axior.s which wo 
will rentim at or. The hunan mind has the c .'.aract eristic of 
be in,.; indof i ate which scans here the save -as infinite. So it 
"•ok os assert.;, ns about things T > T hich it doesn't know. Therefore, 
the unkn:wn about which it rakes assertions by virtue of its 
infinite ohm-' cteristic, it rakes bigge r than they are. Is t v is 
clear? ' n k::m • re the unknown in the particularly rer.cte past r 
is eggr* ’.is:., infinitely. But what is the active behind, that 
aggrandia orci. o of the unknown? That is made clear in naragranh 
50 , 

Stud ont ( :: Bai uhe Chinese are found writi nr’ n hieroglyphs just 
as the ancient Egyptians did (to say nothing: of the Scythians, 
who did n-'t even know how to put their hieroglyphs in writing) . 
For nany thousands of years they had no cermree with ether 
nations by wh~r they right have been inform'd concerning the . , '• 

Strauss s By the wg, one would have to consider with the 
Chronology Table in hand whether there can be nan?/ thousands 
of years according to the Biblical chronology to this whole 
thing c Put this I rention only in passingc In other words, 
there coul J be only three at the rest. Can you call three 
r .any thousands? 

Stud ont: irntr idle 

Strauss. Ye. ■ yes. 
this cl r oly her: 
s 1 r.p ly o.. a c xa::.p 1 e 0 
Cwduciu,-; .’ 

Students Ke nontiens Ccnfucius later on and ho says that Con¬ 
fucius probably lived about 500 years before Christ and this 
proves that they did have a kind, of civ.' lizabh:n then - 500 
years before Christ, 

Strauss? Alright r but let us say 500 E.C. °.n’ 3000 wore, you 
core t" 3,500 which is still cor.paticle with Biblical chronology. 
But this is rvt crucial here. Go on fi 


Th. : only in passim.; that id' one reads 
wyear all kinds of oifficultioej This is 
Did you want to say something about 
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Studcnt & "Just "s a ~mn confinod while aslcc/" in a very snail 
dark room , in h-rr r 'r of 'yrknoss on waking bclievos it cer¬ 
tainly ’■ uch larger than '■raninr; with his hands win shear it to 
be, so, in the darkness of their chronology, the Chinese and the 
Egyptians Ir'vo rV ne, and the Chaldeans likewise*" 

Strauss: Yes, what is the active here? Vh-at induces nen to 
regard the unknown as bigger than it is? The notivc is fear. 
That's all I m.can* Sc this is the point. The aotive is fear 
in these early non, naturally because they were so weak funda¬ 
mentally , And you remember the fanous thesis of Hobbes that 
fear started the whole thin a 


New parar-ra'/h 51 has boon properly appreciated by Mr, __ 

who pave a summary before. The first people of the world were 
the Hebrew pecolo why sc sprino was Ad. or. , Now is this the 
orthodox tea chin'-? Who is the first father of the Jewish 
pecale? 

Stud cnt : Abrahar, 


Strauss s 
father of 
J ows, but 
Put there 


Abraham. That's ri'-ht * Not Adam because Adam was the 
all r.en. Even Abraham is the father net only of the 
of the Arabs through Ismail, So Adan surely net, 

doctrine which he will refer to somewhere - no 


refers s'-en^orr; to the mre-Adowitcs, doesn't he? (writes cn 
blackboard) in Latin about 1665 wrote a beck, 

Pre-Ad ^-i tes, in which he tried to prove on the t^sis of the 
chron-l" -i oal d ip p levities -Onis tho nudist colony in America 
as well as tb 1 Far East, that tho Biblical account cannot be 
literally *ru.: , am 1 he tried to reconcile this difficulty by a. 
very cc '""lie itod interpretation of the letters to the Renans 
with the result that Adan is the ancestor only of the Jews. Thi 
whole story of fall and redemption is a strictly intra-Jewish 
business, an'.’ this means , of course, that paean nations - a It hen 


he p oesn ! t 3 
a redor.pti'-'n 


so - never had. a fall on^ , therefore, didn't need 
But this is off the subject. 


Now the key point is that the whole Biblical history is a Jewish 
history fro: tow... bo-'-inninr an *- 1 not just free the bloc' - fror. 
Abraham - (inauh iblc) But this I mention only 

in passim (J L.t us read, then, and. we must omit' very many 
thin; s, par" "h 52 , 

Student: : In this uior ertarcin'• we shall be "rcatly helper by tho 

ant icm i t v -■ f t h p ■ ■ y-1 i ans , , , :; 

Strauss: Excuse re. Tho lost sentence of 51 let us also read„ 

Students This is tho proaor startin^-point for universal his¬ 
tory, which all scholars say is defective in its bepinnin; s , * 


Strauss : Yes, thy t is, of course a very .-rent term, to coll the: 
history of the -entiles only - although they are the -•njority 
of men - tho universal hist-rj^, contradicting the ordinary 
-oanin- of universal which roans, of course, of all men , Then 
wrote his ~Jn 1 ver sa 1 H istory a feneration before Vice, 
it was, of ocvmsG, Biblical history and intewrat c-d into it the 
d"ta fro’". Greek arm 1 Roman and other history 0 So this is another 
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sign t^-t there is soothin'' net prior to orthodoxy, not 
prim strictly to tir1« 

Student: (pnro.'-rnrh 52) ”In this un r1 ertaking we sh^ll be oreat- 
ly helped by the antiouity of the Egyptians e » 9 the third 
epistolary. with c home tors agreed on by the people 0 ” 

Strauss: In ether words, there ore three apes cf ther.es, and 

there ore correspondingly three ages of languages which irvolies 
that in the first age, the ore cf the gods, there was not yet 
any articulate language, These were besst-like nen 0 Now, of 
course, the great questim which we have then raised: with whwt 
right can ** t o accent these fabulous stories of the Egyptians a.s 
historical data.. An -8 today no one wrul' 1 do that, obviously. 

One can only s^y, :t Porha"S this is only a kind of invention for 
Vice's own ar^u-'-nt „ C! In other words, will he actually need, 
this tripartiten? In other words, this cml^ be a kind cf 
previous lidtl" house, as it were, that he builds up, ana 1 later 
on deserts when it becomes unsuitable. Go on, 

Stu:' 1 mt > : This division cf ti~*e w^s net fell aw.a'-' 1 >.y Marcus 

Torcntius Vmr- „ , , narely th°t all Reran thine s, divine arm 1 
huran, wore retire t^ L°tiur.» f ’ 

Strauss: New lot us understand this. First he s^.ys, and that 

is quite c. change, l«e, what ho says in the first half of this 
param-ph, the vor,v antiquity of tho ancient Egyptians supplies 
us with the "-st important .key to their origin. Now that is n; 
fcrr.al centred lotion because bein'" ^-000 old, 4000 B. C., 

is still verw 'Id, although it is not 40,000 . The second , 

V°rro dxd not r .~ish to say what he knew, Varr^ d id not wish, tc 
say what he know. He fave the Honan origins instead, of univer¬ 
sal origins, In other words, in order to recognize the univer¬ 
sal character -'f Hr roans he found in it only Hcr.an origins, Tint 
o'earns he blasted his own „ And this is f accordInr to Vico, a 
r -cneral vice of non. That n"ti r ns 

(inaudiblo) 

Varro rlid.n 1 't do this i..:„ the case of the Law of the Twelve Ta¬ 
bles , In the cose of the Twelve Tables he traced the 1 ." to 
Greece, m/ 5 didn't s^y they are indigenous, whereas according 
tc Vico the L- tt -'i the Twelve Tobies is, in f~ct , in rl igmous . 
Now, of ccu.-~so, this is another kind of booster, Tho severed 
.Reams clamed to Irve already borrowed fro:o those five nations 
of the Groove, Mrw, tc wh.at extent this re 1 "ark about Varro - 
this half criticism -'f Varro - reflects what Vico hir.solf dees 
in reward f: me Bible is a question which we must keep in rain" 
although id cannot be answered 0 In other words, whether Vice's 
raking the dears the first nation and making the first man, Adam, 
the ancestor cf the Jews and only of the Jews, whether this 
doesn't correspond to a general inclination of all mankind, to 
boost one's own. This is here only a question. 

Now he develoos this theme of whet we can call the boosting of 
the nation, in the next paragraph. But then, of course, the 
question arises, if all men do that arc the Jews not guilty of 
the same possibly? Paragrph 54. 

Student: "The first column is dedicated to tho He^rc ,w s, who, 

on the most reliable authority of Flavius Josephus, the Jew," 
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Straubs! :: Tb' Jew,” mind you 0 Go on. 

Student: And Lactantius Pirmianus” 

Strauss; A Christian. 

Students ;, to be cited lator, liv"d urirown to all the- gentile 
nations 0 , * according to the calculations of Philo the Jew." 

Strauss? Again, you sc/-, "the Jew 3 :t Go on. 

Students "If bis estimate varies from that of Eusebius 9 the 
deviation is one of a mere fifteen hundred years" 

Strauss t An rl - what is Eusebius's denomination? 

Student: Christian. 

Strauss: Christian, yes. 

Students 59 which is a very short period of time compared with the 
variation among the calculations made by the Chaldeans, Scythians, 
Egyptians, and in our own day by the Chinese. And this should be 
an invincible proof that the Hebrews were the first people in our 
world 0 

Strauss * In :! our world.” ”Our world” is, of course, a qualifi¬ 
cation* Yes? 

Student: head that in the sacred history thejr have accurately 

preserved, their memories from the very beginning of the world,” 

Strauss: -’Of the; world.” So after he has indicated the possible 

difference between our world and other worlds, he goes bade to 
"the world 1 So the claims of the Jews are not open to this 
criticism because they are based on the most reliable witnesses 
who happened to bo in this case also Jews suffering from the 
slight disadvantage that they are not canonic Jews. Josephus, 
as you know, (inaudible) the destruction of the temple, of 
not being canonic men (inaudible) 

I mean the” are canonic neither for Jews nor for Christians. 

So this is, I think s a brief indication of the problem. 

Lot us turn to paragraph 83# That seems to be very relevant here. 

Student; " Called also Sanchuniathon and entitled "the historian 
of truth” (on the authority of Clement of Alexandria .in his 
Stromata )« He wrote the history of Phoenicia in vulgar charac¬ 
ters” 

Strauss; I,c. in alphabet form. Yes? 

Student: ''while the Egyptians and the Scjlhians , , . having no 

dealings T -lth other nations, they had no true idea of timed 

Strauss; That means when he speaks of the Scythians and the 
Chinese, that to live separated, from the rest of the world, makes 
it impossible to have this desircablo chronology. Now the ques¬ 
tion is, did he really never think of this complication when ho 
wrote? Or did he? It is hard to decide. But the .question, I 
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believe, rrust be considered. Vow, then in the sequel he species 
of the three -egos of - or r-tber the third age of the Chaldeans. 
Let me just giv t a survey of that . N 0 cannot possibly rend that 
all. 

In paragraph 62, for instance, he shows us the difficulty of 
reconciling the bestial beginnings of the nations with the 
Biblical -ccount. Now, the difficulty I think w C< sce is this* 
Briefly, no articulate language 0 What docs the Bible teach 
about language? Hew was Adam^taught? Adam was taught and had 
the language. Then what was the next big even regarding lan¬ 
guage according to the Bible? 

Stud ent s Th . 'Tower of . Babel? 

Straussi The Lower of Babel, i.o. up to the time of the Tower of 

Babel, a universal language, all men spoke the same language 0 

According to the traditional view that was Hebrew, but not the 
canonic view, only the traditional view as far as I know. 

After the Lower of Babel, of course, there was also hun-n lan¬ 

guage c. In other words, a single human language was replaced by 
a variety of seventy or sc. All human languages arc Biblical 
languages, articulate languages. And TT here is the place in 
this schema f' r those gentiles who did not yot have a.n articulat 
language? That is the great difficulty into which we cannot 
go, which I have only to point out that we cannot simply take 
for granted that Vico has dealt with this 0 Yds? 

■Stud c-nt * iraud iblo 

Strauss; To, I suppose he would naturally make a distinction 
between language and writingo That he would do, but he would 
say that writing is lower as writing than alphabetic writing. 

4nd secondly he would claim as a basis of his actions that there 
was a stage when men even spoke hierc.glyphically, That's the 
key point. 

Students inaudible 

Strauss* : ell, what he thinks about it I have not yet come 
to it. Fir: :o it era is mere science. If you will look at ani¬ 
mals and bn-' the^ a bit you will notice that they make differ¬ 
ent sounds ~n different occasions. Then, in addition, men can 
do or re„ Lh-y con point. So you can go to a shop, for example s 
and net say a word,, Simply show this, and he knows you want 
matches. And you wouldn't need words for that. Swift has 
studied sore of these people in th' - third part of Gulliv er, for 
otner reasons. Because they are too abstractoo from him, they, 
in turn (inaudible) Put ^t any rate, 

clearly hieroglyphic writing clearly has nothing to do with 
inarticulate lanouegos, but Vico has said in addition that 
there was a period of hieroglyphic speaking, 

At the '~nd of paragraph 67 there is o. matter of some importance 
about the natural right of the nations. Only the end of para¬ 
graph 67 . 

Students ‘ : Aud as if, finally, providence had not made provision 
for this human necessity, , . but with these sa~'e human customs - 
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Strauss j Yes? statutory brings this add it ion -- it 9 s law, The 
natural right c'o-s not have this character of law - written or 
unwritten - but of custom ' ; ''hat is the difference between law 
and custom? In ono sense it is thiss a oust or.: is how people 
cultonarily behave. A custon does not have explicitly the char¬ 
acter of an '-’ought,” Law, written or unwritten, has it. Do 
this or do that. You know, custom is something entirely dlf- 
f ©rent, 

The first stage, the natural right of na.tions, has the character 
of customs as distinguished from laws, written or unwritten. 

That wo must heap in mind, 

Now in paragraph 79 - T,T ell it®s just a minor thing, but to give 
you the basic idea , . , In the last sentence of paragraph 79 
the idea was r- fcrcd to by ?‘r, ___ 8 s paper. 

Student; ”It vov perhaps because of all this that Cicero in his 
On the Nat iree o f the Gods suspected that such a person as Orpheus 
nev-'r existed in the world.” 


Strauss t lev if wo could actually easily find out. that passage 
occurs in the first book, paragraph 107 of The Nature of the Go ds 
and that is trr- Epicurean book, whore the. Epicurean presents 
his talk. In add ition, this speech is vary interesting. It is 
regarding (inaudihle) 

which Vico c’o'sn't mention. 


d'his anticirat 


a later point- 


•■ T hioh we will make clearer the 


more we ad v-.nee 


To some extent T liat Vico is doing is only a 


restoration of the view held by a number of ancient men, and not 
necessarily such extremists as the Epicureans, but also by 
Aristotle, Polybius, To some extent, what Vico does is in not 
way peculiarly modern, but only a critique of past traditions 
whi. h h pr-s corns to bn believed much more in the times, say, after 
Pol lius, than they r - T oro in the high period of Cr^ck or Roman 
thoughtc 


In the sequel, paragraphs 80 and 81, Vico gives a kind of vindi¬ 
cation of th.. allegedly immoral mythology of the pagans. In 
other words she. original language of the men who became human 
beings, as it T -*orc, out of savages, were not the originators of 
these immoral fables of Crock mythology. This was already a 
product rf the d iss elute s gages of Greek or Toman society. 
Originally thy so stories of adultery .are' murders and so on, had 
an entirely different meaning. Thi he develops here. 

In • .ro.groph 82 we find, a simple formulation of Vico's principle 
of -• thelogic interpretation over which hr. __ wo S looking 
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capon of this interpretation, 
early men were unuble to form universal concepts - of the foundca 
which would apply to any founder, hid ■‘Torch >ro they use the 
proper no.no, Hercules. And then there nueo, of course, n Fercul> 
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and all tees a think they are accepted as individuals, "Put once 
you have understood this mentality of whrt he will call later on 
the pre-logic~l mind, then one has the key to the interpretation 
of early stories. And how does he establish this principle? 

That early xp~n is somethin? like a child , and so by observing 
the defects of children's minds we see and understand somewhat 
the defects of early minds, .And then all these things fall intc 
shape. Now this is a very questionable procedure it is clear, 
but wo must, of course, sec this point„ 

Paragraph 85« 


Students "Sosostris reigns in Thebes, Year of the world 29^9* 
This king brought under his empire the three other dynasties of 
Egypt, and is evidently the king Ramses of whom the Egyptian 
priest tells German!cus in Tacitus. •’ 

Strauss: khat I could not figure out is how this is related to 

the date of the Mosaic legislation. On would have to study 
paragraph 44 in connection with that* We cannot do that. Let 
us read, then, paragraph 86, the second part. 

Students :, Ncr should this cause surprise when the chronologists 
themselves vary n s much as four hundred and sixty years dating 
Homer f the author nearest to these affairs of the Greeks. 5 ' 

Strauss: You see, he regarded 1500 ye-ars as a trivial difference 

in the emso of Eusebius and Philo, Go on. 

Student; -’Cur reason is that in magnificence and delicacy 
Syracuse* , * when it had once had a population of several 
million, 55 

Strauss s No a ho uses atrocious figures himself* There is, of 
course, no avid once for such figures in Livy or anyone else. 

How the beginning of paragraph 88, 

Student: "But just as the clouds are dispersed by the sun . 0 , 

and did not ext end her empire more than twenty miles." 

Strauss: In other wound s, here and there we get reports which 

show the smallness of the ancient things « I mean in the light 
of '•.These small numbers we have a criterion f ■ di v issing the 
lar ? f.. r wr’ - os] ocially if wo kno T,T the ter rcy of pc-vole to 
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All these remarks here deal with the absolutely unreliable 
character of early chronology. Veil, we cannot go into that. 

Let us see one thing of somewhat broader Importance. Paragraph 
92. No, let us read first paragraph 91. 

Student* "Aesop, vulgar moral philosopher.■' 

Straussi I*e», not the true philosopher. 

Student* "In the section on Poetic Logic it will be found that 
Aesop was not an individual man in nature, but an imaginative 
type or poetic character of the socll or famuli of the heroes-jr 
who certainly came before the Seven Sages of Greece.” 

Strauss* You see this is the point* to recognize that these 
early individuals before reason was developed, are not indivi¬ 
duals, but types, poetic characters. That is one key point. 

And those of you who know something of the history of Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism in the 19th century will know that the same was 
done with the Old Testament persons. Some of the twelve sons 
of Jacob - these are simply poetic indications of the type as 
such, the allegedly poetic ancestor. The same was- everr applied, 
to the patriarchs. Today they have changed in this particular 
case. 

This principle was, I think, first stated by Vico. That indivi¬ 
duals spoken of by early men are not necessarily reaLindirvtdual 
That is negative, but is, however, a negative which is perfectly 
defensible. 

Now the next paragraph. 

Student* "Thales began with too simple-a. principle t. .wairsrv 
perhaps because he had seen gourds grow in water.” 

Strauss: What is the meaning of this- simple remark?"' Because 

this remark stems, so to speak, straight from ’s 

Metaphysics , Book I. But what is the meaning of this remark 
here? This is a characteristic early thinking, verv -s-lmpllstrip 
But if you find the wisdom of Plato in a text allegedly written^, 
in Vichy 3»000 B.C., you know this can ( t be right. 

In the next passage he refers to-a passage in Livy - what Livy 
says about Pythagoras, Livy was, on the whole^.gnit-e-HSoberr-. Just' 
as Aristotle was. And. we see sober men of the past - Romans—and. 
Greeks - and Vico is in agreement. In a wag"-ha-does-Tio-thing 
more than try to restore- that sobriety. To that extent there is, 
no originality. 

Paragraph 9^« Yes. This-is 'worthtreading. 

Student* "Need we go so far as to appeal here - to- Ifhe-aPthorlty * 
of Lactantius, who firmly denies that Pythagoras was the disciple- 
of Isaih?" 

Strauss: You see, that is a part’-od'^the^tradLitTorral law. Sipr.e 
the Jews are the elected..people, all law is of Jewish-origin. 
Therefore, Pythagoras and, needless to say, Plato too, must'hsvr 
been indirectly pupils of Moses or of^-phe- Hebreir"fathers. Yes? 



the Hebrews in the tim'S of Homer anc 1 Pythagoras lived unknown 
to their nearest inland neighbors, to say nothing of remote 
nations overseas.'’ 

Strausss Let us seek this immediate sequel and go on to where 
he again reefers to Josephus. 

Students "Josephus himself freely admits . . , 

Strausss Freely should read “generously. : It is an act of a 
generous man to do that. In other words, had he not "teen gener¬ 
ous he mould have claimed the Jewish origin of Greek wisdom. 

Student: "admits their obscurity and elves these reasons for its 

5 We do not live, 5 he says, r on the seashore, nor do ■■■ T e delight 
in tradin'- or 3 n having dealings with foreigners for the sake of 
trad e. ' :3 

Strauss: So there is no doubt that Josephus actually said it 

because it is literally quoted from Josephus in the Italian 
translation. So there is, then, no Jewish origin of Greek nisi mm 
Hence the ~isdorc of the a entiles must be understood as having 
come into t.eing out of a state of bestiality. Otherwise, if 
gentile history is only the corrupted. Jewish history, then that 
is an explanation. The other explanation is the explanation of 
the gentiles themselves. Since the gentiles admittedly started 
from a bestial loginning:, then the task of the historian, or 
the train , is to sec how those almost beast-like men have 
developed so that they arc capable of the high wisdom of the 
Greeks. 

fhe Jews liv-d in complete isolation as Josephus generously 
grants, heo.ee, on the basis of what we had discussed before, 
the Biblical chronology must be utterly unreliable. I mean, if 
this argument of paragraph 83 is valid. 

Then, in paragraph 95-1 think this you should read again. 

Students "let by the nature of these civil things . . . recent 

mythologises, T -go believe that the fables are sacred stories cor¬ 
rupted by khe gentile nations and especially by the Greeks. 33 


Strauss s Let us stop here. Now what about this ;s luminous proof" 
of the truth of the Christian religion? How docs the proof run? 
The greatest gentile philosopher found out that part of the 
Christian teaching (inaudible) Hence, this teaching 

is not, merely known by the relation, but also 

This, I boli,.vo, is T>T hat he means by the proof. But it h-s. of 
course, another side to it. Tc assort that the pagans did not 
learn anything from the Jews 

And on the other hand, of course, it has also this meaning. Th-h" 
the wisdom of the gentiles could not have ccroe from the Jews 
because the Jews lived in complete isolation. They did net mimTe 
with the gentiles at all, and they were than - that 5 s 
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Lecture VI 

Vicos The It Science, O ctobe r 1 6„ 19^3 


Now, Mr. , you wrote a very interesting paper on 

Churchill, This is a more difficult subject than Churchill, I 
would like to take out a few points. You began by speaking about 
the relation to Paeon and you quoted something from Vico, or was 
it not from Vico? 

Students Yes, (In^udi v le) 

Strauss s It is from Vico him.” "If? 'There? 

Stud ents Para gr?rh 164. 

Strauss % I see. Thank you very much. That is, I think, defensive, 
I don't remember where I formed this opinion, but I was sure in my 
mind that what Bacon does is not simply to reject modern natural 
science, but to extend it in the spirit«, This is somewhat 
contrary'to the interpretation given by Croce wore or less,, 
where this version is entirely new and not related - I mean entirely 
polemical to natural science and not a continuum. The kinship 
between modern history - the natural scientific history - and 
Baconian science v ?s stated very powerfully by Collingwood in his 
Idea of Pistcry . I mean one may have doubts regarding other aspects 
of Collingwood, but this is a very interesting statement which you 
can easily find by looking at the index of Collingwood's book, The 
Idea of History . This was the first point, 

Regarding the distinction between the truth and the certain, I have 
read all kinds of things in Croce and other writers, and what 
I found, in reading Vico is something very different. Now what 
Croce says may be based on the other writings of Vico, for all I 
know, I cannot say where« As you stated it, it means that Vico 
tries to bring about a coincidence of the true and the certain. 
Whether we can leave it at that I do not yet know, but that there is 
such a thing goinm on in the modern world is true. He only have to 
say it slightly differently. In the older scheme, say Plato and 
Aristotle, one can say that there is,the best regime in Flato and 
Aristotle, contrary to " T ha,t the textbooks say, it is not different 
in itself in Aristotle as it is in Plato. That the content of the 
best regime differs in Aristotle from Plato is true, >ut the struc¬ 
ture - the place- is the same. And here are all the actual socie¬ 
ties. All kinds - better and worse. There is no necessity for the 
ideal every becoming actual. It must bo possible, but there is no 
necessity that it become actual. 

This is the starting point of Nachiavolli c s critique. Ho simply 
says, 'Well, if it is essentially not actual and not bound to be 
actual, then it is an imaginary commonwealth. We want to have a 
commonwealth as our model the actuality of which is assured. And 
bow docs one assure it? Answer, by lowering it. If we have one 
which is not here, but here (illustration on blackboard), the 
chances arc. such greater. This is exactly what men like Machiavclli 
and Hobbes and Locke arc trying to do. And utilitarianism as well, 
because the true utilitarian teaching was never actualized, but it 
seemed to be so easy to appeal to the utility of the greatest 
number, you only have to get a dewocracy and the greatest number 
will get its utility. It's very simple. Infinitely more simple 
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than the perfect gentlemen of whom. Plato and Aristotle dreamt. 

But now there is another, morn advanced stage of this thing. And 
this says, "Of course the ideal is, in itself, radically different 
from reality - the ought from the is. Kant is the most famous 
exponent of this view. But there is an intrinsic necessity for 
conversion. Here is the idea. Men’s selfish passions work in such 
a way that they gradually meet actual death. Wars become ever more 
costly as the world becomes ever more one world. This is already 
Kant, although you will read it in everyday papers. But this was 
once a terrific thing. So that men do not have to undergo a moral 
conversion. The situation changes; the institutions change. So 
when you have nuclear wars, wars cease to be profitable, and only 
a madman would wage war. And this simple premises, not to act like 
a madman - I mean, even Khruschev has this. So that you don’t need 
for that any conversion, any moral conversion. 

In a weighty, more sophisticated manner, what Kant stated was then 
done by Hegel so that the final stage of the hi, tori.-el process, 
which comes by necessity, is one in which the r-:-,tioi..;e is actual, 
as Hegel put it, and the actual is rational. And, according to Mr. 

____ ° s suggestion - which we will have to tcosmine - this 

is already imn]led in Vico’s assertion of the coincidence of the 
true and the certain. Something like that. But we will have to 
examine it. I am not yet convinced of it. 

Now, when you quoted this axiom, "The order of ideas is the same as 
the order of institutions," here is a matter of translation. Be¬ 
cause the original Italian uses a much vaguer term than "institu¬ 
tion" - things-, "The order of ideas is the same as the order of 
things." Now the "things" really mean, in fact in Vico, institu¬ 
tions." That does not do away with that broader meaning. Do you 
know where this formula extends from? "The order of ideas is the 
same as the order of things" comes from. Spinoza. A well-known 
proposition taken from Spinoza, Spinoza plays altogether a very 
great coir, for Vico, although the references to him are all polemi¬ 
cal. but that is not necessarily deccsiveo You see, Spinoza had 
a very bad came- No o.ie could quote him. I tlb uk the first time 
he was - hes character was praised by some people. That was 
barely permissible because he was not particularly 
and this was in*- rpreted as a kind of in the 

18th century. They must have had a very funny morality. Spinoza 
was spoken of with respect for the first time in 1785. He was 
absolutely in the dop house. And, in a way, Ho’:.' es too. But Hobbes 
was earlier acceptable because ^ohbes had taugbc the absolute 
monarchy. This, needless to say, was a teaching acc ctabla not to 
the theologians, but to the other advisors of absolute kings for 
reasons which I don’t have to explain. So Hobbes and Spinoza were 
not fashionable. 

Now for the other point which you mentioned , "Ma.n is by nature 
social." Vico says that, but you saw that Vico doesn’t mean by it 
the same thing as other scholars meant by it. This was lonv ago 
done by Spinoza. Spinoza starts from, the selfish individual, even 
rno-ee so than Hobbes, we would say. And yet, by a necessary 
mechanism, man becomes social. And the mechanism in Spinoza - I 
do not know if they have found any traces of that in Vico yet, . 
Spinoza stated it this ways rhere is something like that which 
Hume later on calls "association of ideas," and what Spinoza calls 
"the imitation of effects." In other words, if I desire A, tb^n, 
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of course, for this very reason I ai? a competitor with everyone else 
who desires A, no holds tarred. But it is also possible that my 
love for A - say an apple - may by an association of ideas cast 
a positive light on the other man who likes the apple c Associate, 
you know, my like and his like. And, now this imitation of effects, 
this association of ideas, assimilates men to each other and there¬ 
fore brings about a kind of sociality.. But there is, of course, 
the greatest difference between sociality brought about by a blind 
mechanism, and natural sociality. And this, I believe, is of some 
importance for the understanding of Vico, although I believe that 
this particular argument does not occur in Vico, 

Another point which we should mention where Vico is also indebted 
to Spinoza and to Hobbes is this: Spinoza t ’s criticism of Hobbes, 
which is this: Hobbes had made the famous distinction between the 
state of nature and the civil state. This means, then, that once 
man has entered society, the state of nature is out. Spinoza says, 
"No, the state of nature is never out. It is only modified by the 
establishment of civil society. It is still the state of nature.” 
I.e«, the natural laws which determine man's actions are the same 
in the civil state and the state of nature, only modified by the 
existence of the institutions. So, in other words, instead of 
fearing anyone who passes in the street - which is no longer an 
issue - you fear the policeman, ultimately the gallows. But this 
is only a modification of the effects, the passions, not an elimina¬ 
tion. 

And this, I think, is also in Vico. The state of nature, we can 
say, is the state where man is determined by his natural emotions 
and so on. In this sense the state of nature remains intact. 

Now let us then turn to several arguments. How we can manage I 
do not know. This is a very long and difficult chapter. We may 
have to carry ever from now on until we come to a section which dees 
not contain so much of such great importance. 

Now let me remind you of a very important point which I made last 
time, m here is a very important statement of Vico which, while it 
may have been stated more coherently at least at first glance than 
it was ever stated before, is in itself in no way noted. That is 
the notion of a strictly critical history. Critical history as no 
explanation in terms of marvelous, miraculous events, and whore 
instead everything happens naturally. Thucydides is the most 
famous exponent. m his goes together with a view that the begin¬ 
nings of man were very imperfect. Now this overall schema is not 
only in Thu.cyd.idcs. We have it also in Plato in the Laws , and you 
find it even, to some extent, in Cicero. But Vico may have stated 
this more coherently than anyone before him. This, however, means 
it is not an essential change and we are, of course, concerned 
primarily with the central changes. 

Now at the beginning of this section on the Elements, paragraph 119, 
Vico states the theme. He looks for those axioms which will give 
form to the matter supplied by history, That was the question we 

discussed last time. I think Mr._brought that up. 

How does he hove the criterion for distinguishing between true 
fables and untrue fables, i.e. fables which have some historical 
sense and fables which do not. Now what is first? L^t us read 
paragraph 120. 
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Student: "Because of the indefinite nature of the human mind, 

wherever it is lost in ignorance, man makes himself the measure of 
all things," 

Strauss: The rule of the universe. This we have already seen 

before in paragraphs 48 and 50, but it now takes on here a higher 
status because it is now explicitly made the first axiom. He is 
here silent about the more specific reason, i.e. the link between 
the infinite nature of the human mind for making itself the root of 
the universe. That link is, as wo saw last time, fear. The unknown 
is aggrandized, made bigger th-- it is, i.e, within a way supposed 
to be known. If I say that the cause of this earthquake, or whatever 
it may be, is some god, then while I do not now it, I assert to it 
a higher cause than it is, than the merely natural cause. Fear is, 
then, the decisive link. Now fear, as we all know, is a passion. 

It has to do not so much with man’s intellectual life as with the 
life of the spirit. In other words, a certain kind of will is the 
cause of the most fundamental error. Have you ever heard of such a 
thing? I mean something of which we are reminded by Vico? Well, 
one of the most famous theories of error is that of Descartes, and 
that was very well known to Vico. Descartes gives this reason for 
error: man's intellect is finite, but his will is infinite. Re¬ 

garding his will, man is equal to God, only without his intellect. 
Therefore, since his will extends infinitely beyond the boundaries 
of the intellect he can assent, , to things 

which he does not know. In other words, fear is only a more speci¬ 
fic form of will which confuses the . I have a reference 

here to paragraph 1.37 which deals with this matter. 

Student: "Men who do not know the truth of things try to reach 

certainty about them, so that, if they cannot satisfy their intel¬ 
lects by science, their wills at least may rest on conscience." 

Strauss: You see, this has to do with the will in contradistinction 
to the intellect- This also underlines the distinction between tie- 
true and the certain to which we will come later. 

There is so much h'-re, but we must be -a bit choosy. At the end of 
paragraph 123 he sneaks of the natural beginning of humanity. 
Therefore, man had to be by nature a small, crude and most obscure c 
He proceeds in a somewhat strange way. He begins simply. And, then 
later on, in paragraph 163 he gives a surprise so we have first to 
work very hard ^nd then we are rewarded or punished, as the case 
may be, by his anthontic presentation of what the structure of the 
argument is. Put even without that we can see that up to paragraph 
128 he deals i- T ith error. Error proceeds truth. That is the idea. 

Ne begin with error. And then, in paragraph 129, as indicated by 
the first word up through paragraph 133 he deals with Spinoza, 
Philosophy as the pursuit of replacing error by truth. Now Vico 
admits here the need of philosophy. Sure. If he wants to have a. 
new science - and. science and philosophy were not so distinguished 
as they are now - it is obvious. But, and this is the key point, 
philosophy must be political, not monastic, i.e. not a guidance 
for the individual as individual. The argument can be stated as 
follows: The philosopher cannot be political. Paragraph 131. 



Student: 
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"Philosophy considers nan as he should he 5 ' 

Strauss: As he ought to be. 

Student: ’’And so can be of service to but very few, who wish to 

live in the Republic of Plato, not to fall back into the dregs of 
Romulus." 

Strauss: The latter is a phrase coined by Cicero, but the thought 

is the first chapter of Spinoza's Political Treatise - an elaborate 
commentary on the thought. This means that philosophers cannot be 
political.because their way of life is the preserve of a tiny 
minority. Philosophy teaches how one ought to live only to very 
few, i.e, philosophy is essentially monastic in his sense of the 
word, a hermit's way of life. But philosophy requires a political 
supplement because, of course, we must say something about how the 
non-philosophers must live. Philosophy as universal wisdom must 
speak about that, too. Now this political supplement to philosophy 
is derivative from the teaching of the legislators because they are 
the fellows who have taken care throughout the ages of making life 
bearable for the non-philosophers. Again, Spinoza, Chapter 1. 

The politicians, as he puts it, are v°ry shrewd fellows, very 
astute fellows. They knew how to manage the multitude. And what 
the philosopher must do is simply to see whet these politicians have 
devised, and then deduce these devises from human nature which the 
legislators, of course, did not do. They played by ear and dis¬ 
covered by sheer experience. The philosopher will give the reason, 
but he will not discover, as it were, new devices. That is part of 

what Mr. _ said, but it is not quite the same for the very 

simple reason that Spinoza still presents, believe it or not, a 
normative political teaching, i.e. by looking at these devices and 
deducing them from human nature, he sees that not all these devices 
are good, I mean, that you can combine them in a different way than 
they were ever combined by any legislator and therefore Spinoza has 
this special teaching, the optima forma republica , the best form of 
the commonwealth. 

The characteristic thing about Vico is that he seems to be even 
less normative than Spinoza. That his new science and this new 
political philosophy is, apparently, purely theoretical. It looks 
at what has been clone by legislators throughout the ages, Whether 
this is true, of course, we do not know. We can also state it as 
follows: Philosophy deals - apart from its other subjects - with 

the philosophic life and with the life of the vulgar. That would 
be the older distinction. And the latter, of course, is of politi¬ 
cal philosophy proper. Now the life of the vulgar, if we follow the 
Platonic distinction, are the human virtues. Human in the sense of 
human origin. And the others, the divine virtues. But what are 
the human virtues in the sense of the older human virtues? Aren’t 
they the socially useful vices? Whereas the other vices have to 
be taught. So this is, I believe, the connection between these two 
parts. Paragraph 133• 

Student: -’This axiom proves that there is divine providence and 

further that it is a divine legislative mind. For out of the pas- . 
sions of men each bent on his private advantage, for the sake of 
which they would live like wild beasts in the wilderness, it has 
made the civil orders by which they may live in human society, 5 ’ 
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Strauss: In other words, what we have seen already before, but 

which we must surely keep in mind. Private and strictly selfish 
vices or passions lead to civil felicity. This proves providence. 
Now as is m°de clear in the next paragraph - please read it. 

Student: "Things do not settle or endure out of their natural order 

Strauss: Which implies this process whereby the strictly selfish 

passions lead to civil felicity, and that it is a strictly natural 
process. And it proves by its naturalness divine providence. 

Now, in the next paragraph - we cannot read everything - man is by 
nature social. Thus he says that his asocial or antisocial passions 
make him social through a natural necessity. Hence there is natural 
right, right being something relating to an order of society. And 
if society is natural the^e will be a natural right. This is Vico 9 s 
conception of natural right. In a way he accepts 

but he radically Interprets it because he radically interprets man's 
sociality.Because man’s natural sociality is passion bright or 
produced by a mechanism the natural right must be different from 
other (inaudible) 

In paragraph 137 he makes the distinction between the true and the 
certain. ^ow let me put this on the blackboard so we keep this in 
mind as a problem which we have thought. Here is philosophy, the 
truth. Here is non-philosophy, however we may define it later, 
which leads to the certain. And this has to do with the intellect, 
and this has to do with the will. It is very interesting what he 
calls the certain. I mean if we speak of the truth, it's truth not 
to the intellect. And what do they traditionally say belongs to the 
real, as distinguished from the true? The (inaud ibl-'^nd the intel¬ 
lect. And what belongs to the will? 

Student: Ooirion? 

Strauss: No, -The bonum , the good. ’’hat is only another statemen 

of the __, Why Poes Vico replace the good by the certain? 

Because this is surely very strange. Now let us see, Let us re°d 
first the next ?>aragraoh. 

Student: "Ihilcsoohy contemplates reason, whence comes knowledge 

of the true" 

Strauss: :5 Sci^u •’o 5 ’ of t^e true. 

Student: "science of the true; philosophy observes the authority 

of human choice, whence comes consciousness of the certain." 

Strauss: Yes, consol e ntia which means also conscience. Is th°t not 

so? So this ambiguity we must remark, ^hat science and conscience 
are different thinms we all understand, ^en there is philosophy 
and philology. ,r e tod°y would say thet philosophy deals wi-t-.hi the 
reason and philology observes facts. Put Vico does not say '"fact," 
He says it observes the authority of human arbitrament. Now what 
docs he mean by that? Now first we can say that certain is the feet 
without reason. I mean we find a wound, a shot wound? 


Stud ent: 


A bullet wound. 
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Strauss: A bullet wound. So we know he was either suicide or 

murder. That's clear. This is a fact, and we don't doubt the fact 
for one moment. Certain. But we are dissatisfied with the situa¬ 
tion because we do not know who did it. And this would be the 
cause or the reason. You understand that. Now these crude'"'facts, 
the ununderstood facts are here somehow identified with authority. 
Does this make sense? I mean not this planned fact of the killed 
man. But how can a man come to use crude fact synonymously with 
authority? That rio°s authority do? I mean mere authority as author¬ 
ity. 

Stud ent: inauditle 

Strauss: Yes, but there is a nice word which is used up to the 

present day even by social scientists.. The fiat of the legislator. 
So, in other words, the merely authoritative does have the character 
of the mere crude fact. This is, I think, the link between these 
two things. This authoritative decision can only be taken cogni¬ 
zance of, it can only be observed. But philosophy can't leave it at 
that just as little as in the case of the corpse here. Not here, 
here, I say this out of supers it ion as it's regarded as a bad. omen. 
The philosophers have to explain that. They have to explain that 
decision, The law is laid down that a man may have four, but not 
more than four, wives unless he's a king. There is some law, I 
believe that says that. This is a fact. Why did that legislator 
arrange it this way? That goes beyond what the lawyer of that law 
could solve. That would be a philosophic question. We see here 
one distinction w'"ich, I believe, is very important regardless of 
whether Vico meant it or not. I believe he meant it, but I don't 
know. ’’Certaintyis here an ambiguous term. Namely, in the firs’: 
place, this certainty of the fact by the observer who sees this 
strange law, and which certainty is transformed into truth by un¬ 
derstanding the reason. Then it is not merely the certainty of fact, 
but then it is understood as truth. 

But there is another aspect of that certainty, and that is of the 
people subject to the law. Not the observers, not the philosophers. 
Tney become certain, subjectively certain ss Hegel called it, that 
this is the right thing to do. Their doubt - if they had been 
capable of doubt - their doubt how shall we act in this matter, has 
been settled by the fiat of the legislator. They have been made 
certain. This explains why here he refers to the conscience. This 
conscience does not enter as far as the mere observer and the 
scientific or philosophic explainer is concerned, but is, of course, 
crucial for the people subject to the law. I think we must keep 
this distinction in mind because it may very well be important for 
the sequel if only in that form that Vico should not have reflected 
on it, which I doubt, 

hot i • fime raise this Question; E "w car. there be certainty of 
uhe t in nuosticn regarding things which c spend on arbitrary 

decisions? But let us lay that aside for awhile. Of course, people 
may simply be afraid of punishment, but as long as there is mere 
fear there is not, of course, certainty. How can they have certain¬ 
ty regarding things which depend entirely on arbitrary decisions? 
Paragraph lM. 



Student: :l Human choice, ty its nature most uncertain, is made 

certain and determined by the common sense of men with respect to 
human needs or utilities, which are the two origins of the natural 
law of nations," 

Strauss: Of the right order. .Right not wrong. Alright, ^his is 
a very important source of the term "common sense" "Common sense" 
stems in one sense from Aristotle's De Anlma . It is the sense in 
which the various senses are united. Someone can say, "This is hot 
and very tasty," That I cannot know merely by touch and taste. 

There must bo some union of the senses - that's the "common sense," 
The origin of the term, as far as I know, is Cicero. Something to 

check by you, Mr._. And it is kind of equivalent to 

what Aristotle calls "prudence," a common sense of the right and 
decent. I also do not know from my own knowledge that around 1700 
the word "common sense" comes into vogue which it never had before 
thanks to Shaftesbury, a famous British writer. And the late 
Aaronson wanted to study that. Someone else should take up this 
study which has the advantage that one doesn't have to knoxtf any 
language except English to study Shaftesbury, although Cicero is nor, 
unfortunately, an Fnglish writer. Now Shaftesbury was in Naples 
around 1700, and this seems to be a fact that there was some interest 
of Vico in what later came to be called, the Scotch school of common 
sense derivative from Shaftesbury. So this is of some historical 
importance. I mention this only In passing. 

We will turn to Mr._'s question. There is a common sense of 

man regarding what is necessary or useful to man. Let me first 
finish this. One moment. And this leads to the natural right of 
gentiles because there is a common sense, or agreement, among all 
men, and this is the source, or the root, of the certaint 3 r which 
people have all over the world regarding the rightness of their 
customs. Yes? 

Student: I'm confused about this whole distinction between the 

making certain and Descartes' ideas. 

Strauss: For Descartes one can say that the certain is identical 
with the true, and not distinguished from the true. 

Student: Well, the fundamental hypotheses of natural science might 
prove to be arbitrary, 

Strauss: Yes, that a?pears now or, say, late 19th century, but in 
Descartes' time the laws of nature were, of course, not arbitrary. 

The laws of nature were not hypothetical. They were unhyoothetical, 
certain or true. For Descartes the true and the certain is the clear 
e~d c. istlnct idea. You. know that. And. a great difficulty regarding 
this paint exists, but Descartes does not recognize as certain, i.e. 
c net .ng certain, different from the true. Mr- __? 


Stud e.. : inaud ible 

Strauss: Tl hey are by no means clear. Naturally. We are only at 

the beginning, w e get only gradually clearer formulations of the 
problem. And perhaps after we have reached, the clearest and fullest 
statement of the problem, we will have the solution. But for the 
time being we surely don't have that. 
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Let me restate the results of these remarks here, especially of 
paragraph I'-'-i and p^ragm-h l' 1 -?. Natural n-cessity is is accepted in 
early men, and waf'cs them,' th~r of ore, certain of these most elemen¬ 
tal institutions which they adopted he it matrimony or paternal 
authority or whatever. 

Let us turn to paragraph 144. 

Students ''Uniform ideas originating among entire peoples unknown 
to each other must have a common ground of truth.' 3 

Strauss s Of 'truth,not merely of certainty. Ideas common to 
nations ignorant of one another must have an element of truth, i.e. 
they show to the philolog'st or the philosopher their basically 
true origin. That's something entirely different. Here we are not 
concered with what these people wore certain of, hut we want to 
find out what happened there, and as such we are concerned, not with 
the certain, hut with the true. 

Paragraph 145, 

Students :, This axiom is a great principle which establishes the 
common sense of the human race as the criterion taught to the 
nations by divine providence to define what is certain in the 
natural law of nations," 

Strauss* You see, here he speaks again of the certain. Yes? 

Students "And the rations reach this certainty by recognizing the 
underlying agreements which, despite variations of detail, obtain 
among them all in respect of this right. Thence issues the mental 
dictionary for assigning origins to all the clivers »rticulated 
languages . :: 

Ssrausss And so on. Lot us stop here for one moment. The certain¬ 
ty cf the natural right of nations due to the common sense is very 
questionable, the certainty as distinguished from the truth. One 
reason is given in the next paragraph. 

Student: '''This same axiom does away with all the ideas hitherto 

. . , It was this error that gave rise to the fiction that the 
Law of the Twelve Tables came to Rome from Greece." 

Strauss s We ■'■'ill hear of that ad_ nauseum . 

Student: t: If tiwt h^d been the case, it would have been a civil 
law ... it came tc be recognized as co’won to the entire human 
race. 35 

Strauss: In other words, if I understand it correctly, it is the 

essence of the natural right as natural to emerge in each nation 
independently of any knowledge of any other nation. But I think 
that what he means by this is that therefore there cannot be, gener¬ 
ally, certainty among the people themselves regarding natural 
right because they do not know of these others. In other words, 
only the obse^ver-philologist-philosophor can recognize it as 
natural. The people themselves could not know it was natural 
because for them it was simply handed down from their ancestors. 


Now, paragraph 147 
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Student* !3 The nature of things is nothing but their coming into 
being -3 

Strauss* He^e it is translated as "things, 311 He should aways trans¬ 
late it this way. Yes? 

Students :, at certain tiraes and in certain fasions. Whenever the 
time and fashion is thus and. so, sue 1 ' 1 an not otherwise are the 
things that come into being. 33 

Strauss* Yes. ;j hat does this mean? The nature of a thing is how 
it was in its origin because this origin explains any later stage. 
Does he mean that? The acorn explains the oak. Docs ho mean that? 
It is not necessary to have cv"r seen an oak, but if you have a 
complete knowledge of the acorn: - microscopic and otherwise - you 
would know that it can become an oak and only an oak. If he means 
that he is very brave. Because matrimony, as he has already alluded, 
will be explained as superstitious fear. Monogamy. Is, then, this 
supersitious origin of matrimony the reason for the sacredness of 
matrimony? That would be the great implication if the origin gives 
the thing its character. The alternative would be that whatever 
people In the early stage may have thought about an institution 
they have forced , there may be something effective in that of which 
they were unaware and which was the true reason. Is this Intel¬ 
ligible? I moan, whatever went on in the heads of very savage and 
primitive peoples when they established an institution, this would 
not necessarily be the true reason unknown to them, but effective 
in what they did. But if what was In their heads at that time was 
the reason then, of course, if this reason was very weak and poor, 
the whole institution will prove to be base later. I don't remember 
that. Freud gives a ver-y strange explanation of the early band of 
men. There was only one woman and then the brothers killed the 
father. Has any one of you read that? I read it once. It sounds 
very implausible to me. 

At any rate, T '''c^e docs this lead to? I forgot that. But, you know, 
.an event wh'ch took place - well, of course, it never actually 
took place, but was only postulated. An event which was believed 
to have taken place on the basis of all kinds of fantastic assump¬ 
tions - its use for understanding present day institutions and 
the validity and soundness of these institutions is supposed to 
depend still on these savage reasons. It is not yet clear whether 
Vico means it in this way, but there is a certain suspicion that 
he must mean it this 

Stud ent * inaucible 

Strauss* The origins are obscu-re, but once he applies this engine 
of the new science they will no longer be obscure. The obscurity 
is removed by the new science, so that is why this is not right. 

Let us see paragraph 153* 

Student* 'This axiom assures us that the weightiest philological 
proofs . . c since it retains this same property possessed by the 
ancient Homan language. 3 * 

Strauss* Namely, to be a mother language like Greek and Latin, 
but not like French, Spanish, Italian and, to some extent, English. 
You see, an implication!, of course, is this* Not all languages go 
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through the normal growth that Greek did <, And if not all lan¬ 
guages, says Vico, then not all people, This is of great imoor- 
tance regarding the eternal, universal history. It is not uni¬ 
versally valid a That becomes clear more and more. In paragraph 
158, for example,, we hear of the peculiarity of' the'Greeks. The 
Greeks are the nation of philosophers„ We have spoken about this 
subject before. 

Paragraph 159* a very long paragraph, I will state the main point. 
In France you have the coincidence of scholastic theology and 
heroic fables, the medieval stories of children. That is to say, 
heroic fables belong to the heroic age. Scholastic theology 
belongs to the later age, but in France these two things belonging 
to two different ages happened to take place in the same age. You 
see how little eternal the eternal history is. 

In paragraph l60 he speaks of the peculiarity of Home. The 
peculiarity of Home - I mean what distinguishes them from other 
nations. Perhaps you should read that. 

Students :3 Eut as we further meditated this work . . . the asylum 
which Livy defines generally as “an old counsel of founders of 
cities. “ s 

Strauss! Also one of the eternally requoted passages by Vico. 

Students :J for since violence still reigned he naturally . . . 

Thus ancient Roman history will be found to be a continuous 
mythology of the heroic history of the Greeks, c) 

Straussi So pou see there is never, or very rarely, a simple 
uniformity in the development of nations. The difference between 
Home and Grccc c hcra. 

Paragraph 163 is very long, but lot us re°d the beginning of it. 

Student! :3 Cf all the aforesaid propositions, the first, second-, 
third and fourth give us the basis for refuting all opinions 
hitherto held about the beginnings of humanity„ The refutations 
turn on the improbabilities, absurdities, contradictions and im¬ 
possibilities ce'" these opinions. 33 

Strauss! hr._. Your question of last time is simply 

answered now. iru ; t 1k? For the criterion. I mean whether the 
axioms are true or false is not our question. But he has failed 
your question. Yes? 

Students - ! The subsequent propositions, from the fith to the fif¬ 
teenth , . . The last propositions, from, the fifteenth to the 
twenty-second, win give us the basis of certitude, 

Strauss: Of the certitutde in contradistinction to the truth. 

Yes? 

Students M By their use we shall be able to see in fact this world 

of nations which we have studied in idea, following the method cf 

philosophizing made most certain by Francis Bacon, Lord of Verulam 

but carrying it ever from the things of native, on which he com¬ 
posed his beak Ccpitata et visa , to the civil affairs of mankind. 
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Strauss: Now this last passage was the one referred tc by Mr. __ 

in his paper. You see here the ideal history of this world of 
nations is something different from the factual world of the 
nationso It' s certain. We have had so many examples of that. 

You knew, the peculiarities of the various nations,that we do not 
have to dwell on that. Here "idoal :t takes on the moaning of the 
constructed. Not the Platonic meaning, hut the modern meaning of 
"Ideal" as constructed. In other words, we make a construction on 
the basis of what we know in general of human nature. And then, 
like a modern scientist having a primary theory or hypothesis, we 
apply them to the facts and modifies them.. So, then, the eternal 
ideal of history is more hypothetical than strictly speaking true. 
Someone wanted to raise a question? 

Student: (incut?ible) reference to paragraph 157- It seems that 

when you as v iT hy he said that, that he therefore implies that all 
the proccodIn. r7, axioms arc demonstrations of what he said before 
and I question that. 

Strauss: In othar words, if I understand you correctly, what I 

sa.id seems to be contradictory by the fact that he calls these 
"axioms,'- 3 and that he clearly means in the older language non- 
hypothctical assertions. Is this what you mean? V r> ry well. 

Then we must make a distinction. What he said about man's begin¬ 
ning is, of course, meant to be finally right. That's not 
hypothetical. But if you come to such a thing like the three 
ages --age of the mods, age of heroes, age of men -or the three 
languages, I e.sk you a very simple qu-. stion: Where did he get 
that from? How did he get these three ages? 

Students He. says it corresponds to what the Egyptians sa.id, 

Strauss: Yes, he got it from the Egyptians. Excuse me. After 

we have become so '-nlightonad by Senior Vioo what is the value of 

the notions of those haIf-barbaric Egyptians? In other words, 
that can very well be a provisional, plausible suggestion which 
has some value- and needs many, many corrections to be true. This 
he docs not have to s^v to us of the true axioms like the one 
about the infinity of the human mind and its proneness to errors 
of difficult nature and so on. 

Student: A- ' being too difficulty when I say that it seems that 

one could pose eentradictory axioms to those that he has put down 

(inaud iblg) 

Strauss: No, you n p vm could according to Vico. That is very 

simple. He indicates this in what he says at the beginning. At 
the beginning of paragraph 163 . He would say, ' 3 Try it the other 
way around. Try it by Its human perfect beginnings. And that was 
the pagan fables all d ecaycd original, say Jewish wisdom," You 
will find confusion by starting from the opposite thesis. The 
approach is really similar to th^t of Spinoza and (Inaudible) 
Still, Spinoza begins with axioms, The most simple example is the 
one here. These axioms are rarely doubtful. Some of them at 
least, arc actually doubtful. How can he use them? Th^t appears 
only much l^ter in , These are, to begin with in 

Spinoza., mere h^apot hoses in fact, but hypotheses leading to a clear 
and distinct account of the whole. The alternative axioms would 
lead to a confused account of the whole. Erg o, that's the proof. 
Now, of course, it ray indubitably be that a clear account of the 
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whole is net possible„ That was the simole objection made already 
by Descartes a>out the clear and distinct ideas. The clear and 
distinct idea is not necessarily the true idea. In other words, 
if this is an idea (blackboard illustration), this cart might be 
wholly dark, and there may be only half an inch that isn't. That 
is the clear and. distinct part. Say that is the whole idea. 
Convenient, but not evidently sound.' 

Students Alright. Now, if ' I understand you correctly you agree 
with that principle that it is definitely convenient, and yet we 
don't know definitely TT hetbcr it is sound. 

Strausss Sure. It was victorious for quite some time. This 
patrician schema. Put the difficulties came out more and more, 
and today they arc admitted, by the very successors to the heroes 
of the l?th century. They are no longer heroes. There are too 
many of them to be heroes, but they have admitted in their way that 
the basis is hynothetical of natural science. 
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Ulcoi The New Science, October 21 0 1963 

We have not finished our discussion of the Elements and we must, 
therefore, return to it. There is only one - no, two points, 
"Whatever is, is right, 55 You quoted. Who said that? 

Student; Spinoza?’ 

Strauss; No. I happen to know that by some accident. Alexander 
Pope. This world is the best of all possible worlds which doesn't 
exclude evil. So that is different. But then Pope brought out 
his proof and he was accused of have stolen from Leibniz, and so 
we were reminded of Leibniz and there is something to that. In 
other words, Leibniz's position was called optimism. That is the 
original moaning of optimism which is now used by everyone on all 
kinds of occasions without in any way implying the best of all 
possible worlds. If a man thinks that the recession, if it comes, 
will not be too bad, he is an optimist. Originally it had a very 
strict meanings this world, is the best of all possible worlds. 

What is wrong with that? Given the theistic tenets from which 
Leibniz argues must this not be the best of all possible worlds? 

Students If God were perfectly concerned with man and perfectly 
good, and perfectly omniscient (inaudible) 

That is to say, however perfect God may be, he would not be able 
to construct a .. hierarchy of good such that all could be actualized 
simultaneously without a partial limitation. 

Strauss: ■••P^'-t you stated was somewhat complicated. I didn't 

quite follow it. The key point, I believe, was that Leibniz 5 s 
doctrine donics God 5 s freedom proper because he was compelled by 
his goodness bo choose the best of all possible worlds, 

Student; That was my point, - L f there was another, imaginary 
oossiblility. was God compelled? 

Strauss: Yes, but the compulsion was through the goodness, I will 

give you another example which sho w s jrou the difficulty, a simpler 
example. Nh-.n Leibniz d isscuss<-s the objection, how is this 
doctrine compatible with the traditional Christian teaching of 
original sire'. His answer was this; The universe, is infinite. 

The whole drama of fall and redemption takes place on a single 
planet in an infinite universe. The rest of the universe is free 
from original sin. So things are not so bad. Original sin is only 
on this single planet. This was one way in which he tried to geb 
out of his difficulty 

Stud ent s insudible 

Strauss: Bo. This notion of an original intellect is not the 

creation of Leibniz, but is older. I do rot know where it stems 
from. Surely Locke's immediate authority when he was young was 
Leibniz. There is no question about that, but this teaching is 
not original to Leibniz. 

Now there was another point - the translation of consclentia . 

Nr. , it means both, doesn't it? 


Student: Yes, 
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Strauss! And the original meaning is, of course, conscience, I 

think in French it is the sare, __ , scientific 

consciousness., But I mould translate it in an older text ruthlessly 
by “conscience," and try to understand horn “conscience 13 came to be 
''consciousness . 35 In other words, "consciousness 55 is 5 ' is con 
knowledge, you do something and you are aware that you do it. 

And., of course, the primary meaning is in a conspiracy, for example, 
or any affair of this kind. There are so many , fellow 

knowers about this occasion. Put the concept of “consciousness 53 is 
a very complicated rhilosophic concent, and one should not start 
from it. One should rather try to understand how it emerged. 

In the 19th century it mas a vary elementary term and even already 
in the late 18th century. Kant, for example. And yet there were 
philosophers for millenia who knew nothing of the consciousness. 

It's a very great problem how the soul was replaced by the con¬ 
sciousness . 

“Conscience' 3 has a more limited meaning. It refers especially to 
man's judgement and so on about his actions from the point of vieT.'i 
of sin or non-sin-, 

Students It seems to be - especially in the 19th century - that 
it e s not really knowledge, at least in the sense that one v nows 
seat. There scorns to be something mysterious about the awareness, 

Strauss s It goes back somehow - although that is not a sufficient 
explanation - to Descartes, You know Descartes abolished the 
soul by dividing it into consciousness, let us say - the idea or 
cogitation was his word - and. other things, the vegetable and 
animal soul ~ life, just simple mechanical motion. This - the 
Cartesian smile - is the basis of the concert, but “consciousness 5 ' 
is the child of Descartes 5 concept of cogitation. In a sense, 
cogitation originally one particular kind of having something 

in one's mind, Descartes uses it for everything. The other side 
of it is the idea., as Descartes uses it. Any object of the con¬ 
sciousness as such is called an idea by Descartes, and that is 
taken over by Locke and the others. 

But old Hobbes, ■’ho still lived with one foot in the l6th century, 
did not adopt that, Hobbes never uses such a simple term for the 
ideas. He seys ; thoughts and passions. Thoughts are what would 
be regarded, c ;■ she ideas, but passions, of course, would also be 
ideas in Descartes 5 sense. But Hobbes denies that. He cannot 
bring himself to admit that this forms a unity on this new basis. 
That is a doif-t process, but we will come to another doubt pro¬ 
cess very soon. Yes? 

Stud ent s iraudiblo 

Straussj It does not yet have this teleological rigor of Marxism c 
Yes. i believe tiia.t s 

Now I think wo have to start first with that very important 
passage where we stopped, last time. Paragraph 292 where we find, 
the notion of a natural royal law. And then, developing that in 
the following paragraph, we reach the conclusion that the ideal 
eternal history with which Vico is concerned is, in fact, the 
totality of natural laws regarding the course of political life 
and each of its stages. For example, that you have fi^st this 
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half aristocracy and the structure of this half aristocracy. Then 
the transition of this, say, to democracy and the structure of 
democracyo ifie transition to monarchy. Tne structure of monarchy. 
This is one matter of utmost importance. Did we go beyond that 
last time? No. I'm very sorry,-. No, I think this was the point. 
Let us start from there. 

What is this concept of laws of nature? We must reflect on that 
for one moment. You know, in present day social science they do 
not normally speak of natural laws, but what they'- mean are natural 
laws - laws of behavior# It would be interesting to find out why 
they do not any longer call them natural laws, apparently limiting 
natural laws to Physics and. I suppose, chemistry and biology. 

Would genetic laws be called, natural laws in ordinary usage? I do 
not know. I ask you. The Mendelian laws. Are they normally 
referred to as natural laws? Or is this change due to the fact 
that statistical laws are not called natural? I simply'- do not 
know. Yes? 

Students Aren't they talking about crude hypotheses rather than 
laws ? 

Strausss Yes, but not invariably. Sometimes they speak of cor¬ 
relations, You know, correlations would mean a number of series 
of variables and all kinds of things. But when they speak simply, 
without method ©logical precaution, they speak of laws. Yes? 

Students From my little acquaintance with natural science, they 
still do talk ~bout laws of nature. Newton's laws, for example. 

Strausss Yes- ’’oil, you know in the earlier stages, say at least 
in th'- 19th century called his social science study, 

social physics which moans physics applied to society. Even today 
the model of th; natural science is authoritative for behaviorists, 

So we have to consider for one moment this concept of laws of 
nature. What it means. Did you consult Thomas Aquinas? 

Stud ent s inaad i'wle 

Strauss: "ill -- r or find that for me? Good. So for the time being 

we will leave -*-his open. Fortunately, we have one text where the 
older view of l-?w s of nature occurs, and how far it goes back is 
dark. But this is in Booker in the Everyman's Library edition, 
page 150 .-, New 7 1 T - T ill read that to you. "All things that are have 
some operation rot violent or casual,Violence means opposed, 
against the nature of the thing, and casual moans by mere chance, 
"Neither does anything bavin to exercise the same without some 
foreconcoi TT od and for which it works." Any thing, not only man. 
"And the end which it works for it not obtained unless the work 
is also fit to obtain it by. For unto every end, every operation 
T - T ill not serve. That which do--s assign unto each thing the kind, 
that which docs moderate the force and power, that which does 
appoint the formal measure of working, the same returns aloft," 

This is Hooker's definition and, therefore, he can speak later on 
of the .laws which natural agents observe, i.e, laws of beasts 
and plants and inanimate beings. He speaks in this connection 
also of laws in the plural. -^n other words, independently of 
modorn science, the term ; ’l?ws of nature" existed although it was 
not, ^apparently, v^ry frequently used. And this is a very dark 





story about which I '-*guic like to kuc tetr 'char. l do, 3ut the 
key point of this notion is ^heh the tern from which we can 
understand le'- T is the end. The Ians determine the operations 
conducive to the end. And from this is follows clearly that there 
will not be universally the sane behavior of all individuals of 
the species t Some achieve their ends others don®t. There are 
infinite ways in which they fail to achieve that. The only uni¬ 
formity, so to speak, is supplied by the end, not by the way to 
the end for the reason given. 

In modern language which is very bad to use, but which is now 
necessary, the only thing which is certain is the "ought,” The 
:3 is :{ - chaotic ? :: Ought” - almost chaotic. Do you vet this point? 

I mean, it is strictly speaking net an ,J ought” becav jq the end 
process is as much the despair of ;: is :; as (inaudible) 

Is this point clear? No? 

Students No eld you try it again, 

Strauss t I “Till do it, but on a somewhat broader basis, I will 
do it by the modern definition of law and this I take from 
Spinoza's t he olop.-j c al R r eat Is e charter 4 near the beginning. Let 
roe also read it, :: The word law absolutely taken means that 
according to which each individual or all or some of the same 
species act in the $a r e certain or determinate manner.” And this 
depends either on the necessity of nature or on human arbitrari¬ 
ness , The lpw which depends upon the necessity of nature is that 
which follows from the- definition of the thing itself necessarily. 
And from human arbitrariness, that which men have set up. For 
instance, all bodies when they impinge on other smaller ones, lose 
so much from cheer own motion as they communicate with the others* 
This is a universal law of all bodies which follows from the 
necessity of nature, In the same way man, when he remembers one 
thing at orr-e re-embers something similar or what he has perceived 
at the same time., That is a law which follows necessarily from 
human nature. Good, 

So here you have a law of universal behavior, if I may say that , 
And, of course, the Newtonian laws, the laws of inertia, are all 
laws of universal behavior, and no reference whatever to the end. 
This we must try to understand somewhat before we can proceed« 

So the older notion which we find in Hooker, and of which there 
must be traces also elsewhere - I remember a single case in 

Thomas Aquinas but I can't find it and I have to hone that Nr. 

will find it, fat it occurs there. The older notion is based, on 
teleology, •‘ T1 here is an end. The modern is based on the denial, 
of motion. In the Newtonian laws there is no reference whatsoever 
to end , 

The end in its terms presupposes, however, tne ensures because there 
are a variety of bellies - dons, cats or T u..ai; have you - and the 
end differs in each case. The modern vie',;. I will say in advance, 
Is based on the denial not only of the but also of this of 

essence, i that there is a variety of essences, that there are 
essential d iff orence . 

Wow, how do wo perceive the essence' According to the Aristotelian 
view - the Fine rnic view is the same - there is something called, 
the mind and s ..nothing by virtue of which men perceive. In the 
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language of Shakespeare, the mind has an eye. That's not only the 
eyes of the tody* So, in this way, we perceive the essence, but 
we perceive something which is also called the property, especially 
the so-called essential properties. For instance, that man is a 
rational animal. That 3s essence. That man is a laughing animal; 
laughing is an essential property. This in pragmatic terms. If you 
try to understand man by starting from the fact that he is the only 
animal which laughs, you get involved in a very cumbersome pro¬ 
cedure. Whereas when you s.tart from his being the rational animal, 
you understand that he is a laughing animal and also that he does 
other things in a much more natural way. Laughing is only a 
property. 

Now these properties. This was the point where the whole thing 
started. Irreducible properties. In other words, if you know how 
laughing cones about - under what conditions - does not really 
help you to understand laughing in the economy of manners. The 
most famous example because it was used by a great public root, is 
the denitiva . of opiate, in Noliore's Le Malad e iroaginaire , 

The Imaginary Sickness . Opium makes men fall asleep. Why? Because 
it has a domitiva, a po T ' T er to make one fall asleep. 

Tautology, an ghey laughed for a couple of centuries about this 
wonderful job'-, Bui, of course, it is not as simple as that 
because surely the chemical formula for opiates is very good for 
making chemical substitutes for opium and what have you, and per¬ 
haps for other purposes. But this whole chemical investigation 
would be meaningless if we did not know in the first place that 
this composite, opium, has the rower to induce sleep, and from 
which knowledge we must start if the chemical is to be of any 
value. 

So here I rewd you another beautiful document - a milestone - to 
the event rhlz u "o are discussing. Hobbes' L eviathan , chapter 46 
at the beginning where Hobbes defines philosophy. ~By philosophy 
is understood the knowledge acquired- by reason from the manner of 
the generation of anythin'? to the properties, and from the pro¬ 
perties to some possible way of generation of the thing, i.e. of 
the property, To the end to be able to orodwice as far as matter 
and human force -w rwlt such effects as human life requires, ?! 

Now in the Latin version of the same work which appeared seventeen 
years later, ' U ut the time span is much shorter as we could say, is 
this. In the 31?tin version, the later version, he replaces 
'•’properties''’ by generations or w effects ’’ 5 - by “’effects . 15 The 
property, in other words, is an effect like any other effect, And 
effects have causes. :: dauses ;: means here, naturally, only material 
and efficient causes. There are no properties. There are no 
essences. This is a vulgar concept. You know, common sense 
notions which have to be abandoned, and ko have to replace them by 
statements indicating the material and efficient causes. This is 
the key point. 

The essence of the thing is the genesis of the thing, and the 
genesis of the thing is some form of making. It Is not, of course, 
in the case of natural things, human making, but either divine or 
natural making-some making. So to understand a. thing means to 
understand its coming into being or its making. You remember 
Vico's "nature" - the birth, the origin. In paragraph 147 . 
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From this one can draw also another conclusion. No, let me first 
finish this. First we have seen that knowledge means the under¬ 
standing of nature. Then there comes the great step which Vico 
clearly took, but some others before him. Knowledge itself is 
made because if I know how it is made I can make it too. I may 
not have the power to make earthquakes, but then I can only say 
to Archimedes, -'Give me the point to stand and the material and I 
can make you an earthquake.” So knowledge itself cones to be mad.e, 
but here is the difficulty! Do we really know how natural things 
are nade? The prudent answer see^s to be that we do not know. 

It's a mystery. So, then, there cannot be knowledge of natural 
things because wo do not know their making. We can only have 
hypotheses about them. Therefore, the only sphere of genuine 
knowledge is mathematical knowledge because the mathematical 
figures and numbers we have made. Hobbes is the one who has 
stated this most clearly, and the result of Hobbes is this; We 
have knowledge, strictly speaking, only of mathematical or quasi- 
mathematical things, and of political things because we have made 
that big leviathan. 

I am an old man now and I must tell you some things to watch which 
younger people do not know. The memory is so unreliable. I was 
absolutely sure that there was a passage in Hobbes where he clearly 
puts these two things together. That we have knowledge only of 
the mathematical and of the political, not of any natural things. 

I can't find it, I have a reference to a passage in my Natural 
Right- and History , p Q ge 172-173, but it is not clearly there in 
any of these passages. I believe it is a legitimate inference 
from Hobbian utterances, but I do not believe the utterance as 
such occurs anywhere. Surely anyone who wishes to study Vico 
would have to go into that matter. 

There is a study by an American scholar which I use in TAihich I 
found a reference to the vorum factum and I suppose he put together 
all such references. Yes? 

Stud ent * inaudible 

Strauss; Yes, but that is very helpful for Father ___ who 

does not know all the passages in Hobbes. I didn't say it was a 
good article. I said it was a useful article. 

S t ud c nt ; i na ud 1 b 1 o 

Strauss; I didn't v n ow (inaudible) , but it was clear 

to me all the time that this was Hobbes because I remembered . . . 

Student; He compares Hobbes and Vico and Dewey. 

Strauss; Yes, well Dewey is irrelevant and unimportant in this 
connection, obviously, because he could not have had any influence 
on Vico. 


Now there is a certain difficulty discussed, I think, very well by 
Croce in his book because there is a passage in Aristotle's 
Metaphysics in Parson's 51a*31 in which Aristotle seems to say 
the same thing, but Aristotle speaks here only of mathematics, and 
in a very special context. Croce is absolutely right when he says 
this is not the source. This is in Croce's book, page 288 and 
thereabout. He also mentions that there was a thcologica,! heritage 
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different from the Aristotelian view that he alone knows the 
things who makes them., i.e. God. But clearly this was never 
applied to the political things in particular. Now the simple 
basis of the statement is, of course, this! the old story of the 
arts. The shoemaker knows his shoe because he knows everything 
out of which he made it, why he made it and so on. But the key 
point is that the political things are of this character, that they 
are strict artifacts and, therefore, fully knowable without any 
mystery. In other words, the polis is not by nature. If it were 
by nature it wouldn't be of human making and this would be impos¬ 
sible . 

Now Vico takes this over and draws considerable conclusions from 
it. We will come to that later. I would like to mention only one 
difficulty regarding Vico, Dc we make the political things, the 
___ strictly speaking according to Vico? 

Stud ent > No. 

Strausss Of course not. What did these poor savages know about 
what was somehow going on in them. It was somehow going on in 
them, but without their understanding its nature. They did not, 
strictly speaking, make it. They did not do what they did con¬ 
sciously. This is the difference. According to Hobbes 9 view we 
make the leviathan consciously, or at least we can make it. If 
it's a good leviathan we must make it consciously. But for Vico 
that is not true. So this statement is rather obscure in Vico 
himself. 


Let me add only one more point. In studying such a concent as the 
"laws of nature? as used in the Newtonian laws (I mention the most 
famous example), then transferred, by such men as Vico to political 
matters as well, it is simply never enough to merely confirm that 
with the tradition, i.e. the Aristotelian tradition. Never. And 
I think that many of the wrong things that we read in the litera¬ 
ture are due to the fact that people only consider this commanding, 
ruling tradition. There was also a tradition of a radically dif¬ 
ferent kind. Let us take a very simple example. People say, :3 Up 
to the l6th and 17th century, the closed universe. Now, the open 
universe. :s As if there had not been plenty of ancient thinkers 
who spoke of infinite depth, the Epicureans, Democritus, and so 
on. So the question, then, aorlj'ing it to natural law, is: Do 
we find anything of natural law in that tradition? I remember 
only one point. Lucretius speaks frequently of . 

I never know how to pronounce the Latin. Well, the "contracts 
of nature” and one can translate it, since "contracts” doesn’t 
make any sense here immed lately, as the -’laws of nature. ” But 
under one condition as the commentator on the pa.ssage mentions. 
Lucretius does not think of an observed, uniformity in nature, but 
rather of the limit which nature imposes on the growth, life, 
power, etc., of things. In other words, that the sun cannot go 
further than it goes. There is a limit to its course. This is 
a law, not that which describes the cause of it. So that is not 
the modern natural law in any way. 

What, then, is the decisive difference? I mean at least to the 
extent we can understand it without making any further study. The 
ancient philosophers - both camps - were concerned in the first 
place with discovering what they called simply the first things. 
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Let us take the most simple of these schools - the Democritean- 
Epicurean. The atoms. To establish that the first things are the 
atoms in the world. That was the decisive thing. And, of course, 
they wanted to show that any phenomenon - earthquakes, eclipses - 
can be understood on that basis. But they were not concerned with 
the laws by virtue of which you can understand these phenomenon. 
Later on, at the end of the formulated, 

that science is concerned not with the why, but with the how. He 
stated this from the end of the process because the law, one can 
say, tells you how things happen, but docs not give you the why. 

But this is an explanation after the event, not before, and not 
in terms of the men who made the laws. This much only to remind 
you of one of the very difficult questions which we somehow all 
take for granted because it has all happened long before our time. 
It is part of our furniture and we inhabit it like other furniture, 
perhaps enjoy it or not enjoy it, but we do not think about it. 

For me this is one of the most difficult questions - the concept 
of the la TjT s of nature. Yes? 

S t ud. ent i i naud i b 1 c 

Strausss No, he does not explain the laws. It is hard to say how 
motion happens; what is the relation of action, reaction and so 
forth. And he uses the particles of this mechanical phenomena, 
the particle nature of physics, mechanics and maybe any small 
object on earth. But to discover what are the first things out 
of which everything came into being, through which everything came 
into being as such. This was, I think, the guiding clarification 
of pre-modern thought, and in modern times this changed. It seems 
much more modest - only the how and not th*"> why - and tremendously 
successful. Think, of the thermonuclear bomb or, 'for' that matter 
other achievements of modern physics. Yes? 

Student; Why, here, did you bring in a discussion of Hobbes in 
discussing Vico's concept of knowledge? Is it to show the extent 
of Vico's change or . . 0 

Strauss; No. My starting point was when, we came across the first 
clear passage about science. Now Hobbes speaks about a natural 
law which is not a normative law, but a law of actual behavior. 

And this was a notion which was taken over from modern physics, but 
had a tremendous influence up to the present day on social science. 
What I tried to show is that this is a peculiarly modern concept. 
Many of translations which people use, use the term "laws of 
nature 3 ' in the translation of medieval or classical texts and, 
therefore, confuse the original meaning. I remember a case in the 
translation of The Guide of t h e Perplexed with which I had some¬ 
thing to do, the best translation hitherto, made about one hundred 
years ago in French. The translator speaks all the time of the 

__ , where the author speaks only of nature. But by 

the 19 th century people had become so accustomed to understanding 
nature in terms of laws of nature, that it didn't make sense for 
him to say, for instance, that it was the nature of fire to do this 
and this. He had to say the law. And one must simply think about 
that. 

In Plato, the term "law of nature" occurs a single time, and onljA 
in the singular. It means here nothing but the order of nature, 
the order of the cosmos. It is used as a deliberately paradoxical 
expression because physis and nomos are opposites. And how it 
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came about that people spoke of laws. For example, that heavy- 
bodies fall. That would, be called a law of nature. I do not know, 
I believe that this has taken place between, say, Aristotle and 
Galileo at some time as is shown by the influence of Hooker who was 

not yet influenced by Galileo. That I do not know. Mr. _, 

they tell me that a well-known Islamic writer of the 14th century, 
Ibn Khaldun - in the popular mythology regarded as another Vico 
(I moan as the first sociological philosopher of history) - that 
he speaks of canons. It comes from the Greek word kanon . And he 
means by that rules apart from conduct, Bor example, how diseases 
run their course. 'This kind of thing and not of normative laws. 

I will look into it. rn his might help a bit, but that is, of 
course, very detailed and far away, ^he main point is that the 
genesis of the concept of "laws of nature" is dark, verv dark. 

Yes? 

Students Several times we discussed the requirement Thomas Aquinas 
puts on law that it be universally promulgated. It would seem, 
that there TATould be some difficulty with probing the ancients 0 
conception of natural law and this requirement. 

Strauss: Yes, but "universally promulgated" makes sense only in 

the case of rational beings, doesn°t it? The key point is that 
if it is universally promulgated that doesn't mean that it would be 
universally obeyed. That was the objection to normative laws. 

We want laws which win tell us what all men must do in fact. If 
you only have laws about how men should behave, then you don't 
know how to manipulate them. But If you know what they must do, 
what they cannot help doing, then you can start controlling them. 

Student: But "natural law : in its ancient sense seemed to nut an 

obligation on man to find his specific excellence, his specific 
fulfillments It would seem to put a moral obligation on him, 

Strauss: Obviously, 

Students But could we say that this is the case - that each ma.n 
clearly understands his specific excellence. 

Strauss: Yes, well that, of course, Is the difficulty from which 

people like Vico, but also Locke, start, fhey deny that the law 
of nature is universally promulgated in fact, and, therefore, the 
natural law is ,r nown - to use Locke's revealing phrase - onlv to 
the studiers of that law and not to the dairy maids and spinsters 
of Great Britain as he calls them. Therefore, the modern natural 
law is mathematic. It is to be deduced and can be handed down in 
codes or, if you please, Euclidean elements of natural law. That 
happened in the l?th century. 

Student: In a way, natural law in the book appears as something 

that is not universally promulgated and yet, in fact, it is some¬ 
thing universally promulgated because it is necessary, 

Strauss: Veil, the question in fact is this. Actually, there are 

various facets of this question, one, of course, being, JS How far 
can people who do not know it, who have not studied it, be held 
responsible?" That's a very crude, but very important question. 

But the meaning of natural law changed by this very (inaudible) 

No, then I would have to give a long lecture about the difference 
between modern and natural low which you have heard more than once. 
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But there were score other questions. Mr. __? 

Stud ent; inaudi.hlc 

Strausss That I know. I looked just this morning - unless I 
overlooked the most obvious thing - I looked, up in Greek-English 
dictionary which is not, of course, enough, I looked, up both words, 
■ : nomos :i and ,: physis :: and there was not a single reference to that. 
So it cannot be quite obvious. But I happen to know that the ex¬ 
pression - ; law of nature- - homos in this context - occurs twice 
in Plato, once in the Tlmaeus , once in Gorgias . The Gorgias you 
will read so I don't have to tell you, but it has nothing to do 
with natural law in the ordinary sense. And the other means 
nothing but the cosmic order, paradoxically expressed because it 
would really have to be considered the convention of nature, ac¬ 
cording to the primary meaning of nomos, This would show the 
paradox here. 

Now when the Stoics speak of laws of nature as you know from 
Cicero's De Rerublica , it is always in reference to human or 
rational beings. I would be glad of any information regarding the 
term lex natur e not applied to human beings, to rational beings. 

I did some guessing, but that was of no use. Yes? 

Students You s noise of this in your lecture on natural law. But 
that was very obvious. 

Strauss s Yes, but since you come from St,. John's, Mr. __ 

who knows infinitely more about these matters than I do - I asked, 
him once and he said leges nature , the laws of nature, never be¬ 
fore the 17th century, but lex nature in the simple sense of the 
order of the whole was quite common. But then I found shortly 
afterwards o. ms sage in Thomas by accident where leges nature , 
the laws of nature, is used just as it is in Hooker and, therefore, 
I believe that there is room for further study. Yes, Mr. . 

Student; im.ud ible 

Strauss s Show 0.0 the ms sage not in .a translation, but in the 
Latin original. 

Student; He uses both terms, and r! rex' : . 

Strausss But what does he mean by it? Does he refer, for example; 
to reign or hegemony or what have you, or does he refer to human 
action? 

Students My imp:cession is that he uses :: rex :: most often in the 
context of - well, you're talking about the importance of mathe¬ 
matics which may be of no value. I don't know, 

Strausss Look it up and try to find a relatively clear passage 
and J will be grateful to you 0 This would confirm Mably's notion 
because he has a hunch that this has something to do with the 
Arabic tradition which Roger Bacon quite agrees with, you know. 

Now this much about this question of natural law. 

Mow what else was there? I think now that we should turn, for the 
time being to our text. In paragraph 330 Vico states again the 
absolute novelty of his new science as if the title New Science 
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weren't enough. The 18th century was the era of the now sciences. 

wrote of the new sciences. Hobbes said of his 
De Cive that it rs wholly new 

Students Did you want to pass over everything from 299 to 329? 

Strauss s No, I did not. Did you have one special desire? 

Student! Not particularly, but I thought that this jump . . . 
Paragraph 326 is interesting. 

Strauss: 326, but there are some before. Alright. He should 

proceed in an orderly manner. You are quite right. Now in para¬ 
graphs 298 to 301 there arc a variety of allusions to the problem 
of the Hebrew people. For example, all Asiatic people remained 
in their original civilized.states Does he not say so? It's 
somewhere-here. Paragraph 302s Only the Phoenicians left Asia, 

But no nation was more impenetrable than the Hebrews. The impli¬ 
cation, hence, more barbaric. But we will find other passages 
which make doubtful Vico's acceptance of the Biblical account. 

It is more important for us to consider paragraph 308 following. 

Let us read paragraph 308 , 

Student: : The remark of Don Cassius is worth of consideration, 

that custom is lik"’ a icing and law like a tyrant; which we must 
understand as referring to reasonable custom and to law not ani¬ 
mated by natural reason," 

Strauss: Yes, but that is the questions Whether that is Vico’s 

last word. Because bhesc very earliest customs, arising naturally, 
however unreasonable, are not (inaudible) relatively sneaking. 

Let us turn to the next paragraph. 

Student: "This axiom decides by implication the great dispute 

"Whether law resides in nature or in the opinion of men," 

Strauss: In other words, the old question of whether right is by 

nature or by convention. The old question. Yes? 

Student: "which comes to the same thing as that propounded in the 

corollary of the eighth axiom, 'whether man is naturally sociable. ' 51 

Strauss: Is there someone here who will interpret as why these 

are identical propositions in different terms? 

Student: May I ask a question? 

Strauss: No, first 3 - r ou must interpret this. Oh, do you mean for 

the und orstand. ing of this matter? 

Student: Yes, inaudible 

Strauss: I see, Ivi other wo ro s there would Lave to be natural 

right or man would be at cutter odds. But even that question is 
not explicable before we have understood the relation between the 
two propositions, That is the relation 9 

Student: The relation seems to be that since men always live 

together, it must be in their nature to live together. And living 
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together means living according' to right. 


Strauss s In other Tr owds, more simrly, if man is by nature social, 
then and only then c-n there be natural right. If man is not by- 
nature social, then there is no natural right, but only right 
made up by men. That is the connection. But what you said, Mr. 
___________ doesn't follow because brutes who are social do not 

have right because they lack reason. That's simple. In other 
words, Vico understood the issues very well. I mean he was not a 
confused man. It is necessary to emnhasige that. So if he talks 
confusedly we have to find a nonconfused reason for his talking 
confusedly. Go on. 


Students :5 In th° first pkco, the natural right of nations was 
ordained bjr custom," 

Strauss t "By custom" which is the king and the tyrant, as it were. 
Yes? 


Students " ( T - T hich Dion says commands us by pleasure like a king)" 

Strauss - "By Pleasure ." Keep this in mind. Yes? 

Students -hard not by law (which Dion says commands us by force 
like a tyrant). . . (for there is nothing mo~e pleasant) than 
observing natural customs." 


Strausss This is the first time, 
brings out a hedonistic element in his thought, which we have 
never seen before, Mg have seen before that self-interest is 
basis, and "the invisible hand," but that self-interest 
that way that what is conducive primarily to the 
tested by its pleasantness * That is enough, 


and the only time, where Vico 

the 

TT orks in 
self-interest is 


In paragraph Jlk following’ he makes clear that since all nations 
developed independently of one another, they share the same right. 
This right is not of human origin, but natural and proves, there¬ 
fore, divine providence. This natural right, however, which de¬ 
velops naturally is not the natural right of the philosopher as 
he says time and again. And, of course, neither is it the same 
as the natural right of the moral theologians. It is these things 
which we have seen before, the most primitive beginnings of hu¬ 
manity. The bringing to light of the true natural right is a most 
important theme of his new science. 


Now, lc-t us ready paragraph 320. 

Students "Golden is the definition which Ulpian assigns to civil 
equityi "a kind of probable jud v-went, not naturally known to 
all men" (as natural equity is) "but to those few who, being emi¬ 
nently endowed with prudence, experience, or learning, have come 
to know what things are necessary for the conservation of human 
society." This is what is nowadays called 'reason of state. 5 " 

Strausss Yes, he does not say it nice enough. Ho calls it in 
good Italian or beautiful Italian '-'reason of state," Civil 
equity is reason of state. The prudent judgement of what is 
conducive to the common good here and now. Now ''reason of state" 
doesn't have to be taken in the most nasty view, but it includes 
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nasty possibilities because sometimes it is necessary to attack 
your neighbor for the common good* This is clear. 
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Lecture IX 

Vico: The New Science, October 28, 19^3 


Now, you made some excellent pointso You said that noetic history 
is the sense of mankind in contradistinction to the intellect of 
mankinds That, I think, explains to us better than anything I 
have said myself hitherto, the meaning of "common sense." You 
know, he refers to the common sense of mankind, I think that you 
have to take the word "sense" very literally. Common sense in 
contradistinction to comm.cn intellect. That is very, very impor¬ 
tant . 

Then you spoke of Vico's assertion that words are by nature and 
not by convention. The traditional view was, of course, the op¬ 
posite to that. One famous document to the contrary is Plato's 
dialogue Cratylus where words are not seen as at all natural. 

But one would have to study the Cratylus to see whether Plato 
means it. So we can dismiss that for the time being. But the 
difficulty, of course, if one asserts that words are by nature, 
is the variety of languages. That this should be "table' 0 in English 
and ___________ in Creek - what's the reason for this? Now Vico 

gives an explanation. He refers to the variety of nations, to the 
natural variety. Incidentally, this explanation was very helpful 
and shows how very carefully one must study the definitions which 
he gives. In which paragraph is the definition of "nature"’ which 
you quoted? 

Student: I auoted from two places - paragraphs 134 and i4? 

Strauss: Which was the one which was -pa.i-ticula.rly helpful because 

of the reference to Place or time? 

Student: That's paragraph ikp , 

Strauss: Would you read that? 

Student: "The nature of things is nothing but their coming into 

being at certain times and in certain guises. Whenever the time 
and guise is thus and so, such and not otherwise are the things 
or institutions that come into being." 

Strauss: I think that "place 1 ’ is also implied. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, but surely the individual is the particular thing 
as it emerges. So if man has some individuality here at this 
time, and. another one at another time, by nature, then this is as 
natural as what is common to men. Now here he refers particularly 
to climate, but with the same right he could refer, o^ course, to 
race. 

Students I..didn't want to specify too much because I wasn't sure 

Strauss: Yes, but if the commentator, Nr. _ can be 

tx-notor! . you need (inaudible), buD that does not necessarily hold 
because the rule do that what an author says once is much less 
important than what he says innumerable tiroes. That is an evident- 
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ground rule of interpretation. The key point is that Vico must 
make such an assertion. He may not speak of climate. He may 
sneak of race or anything else, but it must be a natural basis 
for the variety of nations. Otherwise, this whole theory is un¬ 
tenable. 

Now, of course, the greatest man who did this shortly after Vico 
was Montesquieu who said alot about climate, but also spoke of 
other natural conditions. 

Now the key point is that the human race consists of various narts 
by nature, not by convention. Here you have this nation with this 
quality of characters, and here you have that nation. That is not 
due to contract. Nations are not .established by the fact that some 
of these men happened to have made a social contract among them¬ 
selves. But rather the natural basis for these men forming a 
nation - that is absolutely crucial. In other x^ords, a nation is 
a natural unity, and the nationalism of the 19th century is based 
on that. Now, they got it more directly, although not entirely, 
from Rousseau. But fundamentally it is the same doctrine. 

Now, there is the difficulty regarding the fact that the three 
languages and letters are, on the one hand, said to be successive, 
and. on the other hand to be contemporary* You tried to solve this 
contraditiction. I'm not sure whether one can leave it at what 
you say, but the contradiction is underlying. 

You noticed that in his critique of the three princes of natural 
right - Grotius, Selden and Pufendorf - he omits now the subject 
of providence« You raise the question of what plain providence 
means in Grotius. One-can say that he makes this assumptions 
man, at the origin which he discusses, is bestial. Given this 
bestiality he had to develop in this and this and no other manner, 
and not by virtue of a teleological method - namely, in order to 
become civilized - but there were necessities intelligible to him 
at the time. By the virtue of the change thus made he has new 
needs, and this leads to another change. But there is no teleo¬ 
logical necessity in itself. One could, of course, also say that 
given the assertion that these bestial men are men after the fall- 
according to the official doctrine-to what extent is he entitled 
to call this a natural process if it is fallen nature? That is 
another way of indicating the difficulty. 

The last point you make - on which I cannot agree with you - is 
the thing you say about Vico's assertion that name and nature are 
the same. 

Students But the Greeks say that. 

Strauss: Not only the Greeks, but universally. This is exactly 

a sign of the stupidity of early mr-;: that they think that the 
name of a thing is the nature of the thing. And this is leading 
up to the criticism - which is not explicit - of Aristotle and. 
(inaudible) . But you that was a famous syllogism - they were 
not only (inaudible), but that Aristotle was - in the words of 
Hobbes - too anxious to examine words and not the things. You 
know, the constant objection was that he was examining the variety 
of meanings. And, in fact, the name at the most expresses certain 
qualities of the thing (inaudible) 

He does not, of course, bring out the true nature of the thing as 
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it would be brought out by Baconian science. So this is not Vico's 
last word on the relation of names and nature. 

Student! That I meant to say was that he used this as a tool of 
analysis, 

Strauss* Not to understand, say, the nature of a table. 

Students No, but to understand how early ran understood, 

Strauss: Yes. That is correct. But if ke world say that the 

names that the various nations supplied originally to the various 
things they observed, this is, of course, not a clue to the things 
themselves according to Vico. This has to be done by Baconian 
science. But this Is a clue to their mentality. 

Now here we have a note from. Mr. _. Do paragraphs 424-27 

imply that all ideas engendered by 4esop ("inaudible) are only 
products of natural reason which the process of history permits? 

Strauss 8 Yes, surely a certain stage of reason, i.e. in the case 
of Aesop T?Then the plcbs were in the process of no longer being 
fooled by the superstition of tb<= pa.tricians, ^M.s is a. necessarv 
step. Originally they were still dumber than the early patricians. 
But then the stage is reached where thejr Perceive that thev are 
exploited. This is a. necessary stage, and to that extent the 
ideas expressed by Aesop are necessary in that stage. 

S t ud e nt s i naud i h ] e 

Strauss: I see now what you mean. Yes, that is true. But, still, 

why could there not be (inaudible) 

That is always the implication. After the new science was found ed. 
by Galileo and Bacon - you can also add Newton if you want - it 
became possible for a man called Giambattista Vico to apply this 
to human things, and to understand, in principle, at any rate, the 
whole thing. Now there is, of course, possibly further progress 
in detail. This is a very sketchy book, after all. 

Students Would it be fair to say of Vico that hr considers him¬ 
self as having this absolute understanding? 

Strauss % Yes, but the point is that prior to I believe P 

no one who considered this difficulty of history ever brought this 
out. In other words, Vico does not explain how it comes that in 
that second, round - the first round, was that of 
(inaudible) - and then the second round beginning around 

1500 - why only in the second round could be seen what was not 
seen in the first round. He doesn't even raise the question which 
Hegel raised. And Hegel, therefore, said that Chr • ytianity had 
to be the religion of the modern Western world ro th- ; philosophy 
could reach its peak. Vico has not made any such statement, at 
least that I have as yet come across. 

Before we go on to our reading I would like to state the general 
subject again. How to approach Vico. There are some very simple 
things which occurred to me rather late. That is a very common 
experience in scholarship. Some of you may have heard, the expres¬ 
sion "'natural right and history .' 5 This is trul;-. the formula for 
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Vico. Natural right and history. Now I d id not invent this 
formula. In a way I took it over from Ernst TroeltschIs essay which 
was published in the English translation by Barker and is now 
available as I learned from Fr. ,in paperback. They are 

all taken from Gierke's Das deutsche Gernossenscheftsrecht , but I 
do not know what this is called. 

Student % Natural Law and the Theory of Society . 

Strauss; I see. There is an essay at the end of Troeltsch written 
after the first Nor Id Far, after the (defeat of Germany, reflecting 
on the radical political differences between Germany and the- West. 
And then he put it as (inaudible) from Germany that as the 

Germans abandoned natural right altogether and replaced it by 
history, in the West the tradition of natural right is still going 
strong. Well, it wasn't so strong around 1922 when Troeltsch 
wrote, and if he had lived to see 1963 he would be quite startled. 
Bui} still, whatever might be true in academic life in the popular 
orientation, I think that there is something to that. Troeltsch 
admitted the political value of the natural right tradition, but 
he himself rejected it. His major work is entitled Histo r lclsm 
and it deals with the problem of history and historicism, but on 
a historicist basis. Now this had some effect on the social 
science in this country. There was a writer very inferior to 
Troeltsch in learning and everything else - Manheim - who wrote a 
book called Ideology and. Ut opia which was published in 1929 or 
thereabouts, and which is a very crude restatement of what Troeltsch 
meant. It was also written from a somewhat narrow political 
basis. 

Still, Troeltsch is today forgotten and I think quite rightly 
because what was interestirg in Troeltsch was said in a far more 
interesting manner by Heidegger. As far as my study is concerned, 
this is duo already to a reaction to Heidegger. Heidegger took 
over Troeltsch's position deepening it more than anything which has 
gone before. For me this sort of thing has become a problem and, 
therefore, realizing that it is a problem, I saw that the most 
direct alternative to history is natural right. 

But now to Vico, I wonder whether one cannot say that Vico was the 
first to go a* T ay from natural right to history, or »ho replaced 
natural right by history. This, I submit, might be a good overall 
consideration. But we must bo careful because he still speaks of 
natural right, but he historicizes natural right in a peculiar way. 

The first step of this investigation would have to be an explicit 
critique of natural right, i.e, of the three princes because 
Grotius, Solden and. Pufendorf are referred to ad nauseum . But one 
would have to put together all these references and compare them, 

Mr. _ began today, in a way, by observing that the repe¬ 

titions are not identical restatements, but th :re t 2 differences 
and wo will have to watch them. 

The second step, however, is to make clear something which Vico 
never says. I mean that this critique is, in effeer, also a 
critique of Thomas Aquinas, of Cicero, and of any alner natural 
teaching. Here, in this context, we will observe ■> e fact that 
Vico is misleading regarding the bearing of hi 1 cr. icier, as if 
he criticized only these three men. One has \ ' go into how far his 
presentation is deliberately misleading. In piain English, whether 
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the exception of the Hebrews from the development described can 
be maintained on this basis. More simply and formally stated, one 
h*s to refelect on his way of presenting things, on his manner of 
writing. 

Now the third point, after one has seen this, is to study the 
variety of natural rights which he teaches. Not that the natural 
right of the gentiles should have been different in China from in 
Mexico because that isn't the difference he is discussing. But 
rather what he calls loosely the early stage, the divine stage, 
the heroic stage, and the human stage - how they differ. There 
are various manifestations of natural right which differ both in 
the "how t: and in the ‘‘what,” In the :: hOT*r 8S , nonrationally or 
rationally? And in the substance, of course, prepolitical or 
political? So part of that is the necessary or natural sequence 
of these various forms of natural right. 

As a consequence - and that is the fourth point - the third stage 
is a stage of political life, of civil equity. One has to consider 
precisely what does natural right mean in that stage, i.e, the 
only stage of practical importance to us, And here one has to find 
out the full bearing of his assertion that civil equity is 
identical with reason of state. In other words, if civil equity 
is the same as utility. It would amount to that. You know, 
reason of state is a nasty expression because everyone thinks 
of Machiavellianism and utilitarianism is a nice thing. Everjrone 
thinks of these nice Englishmen, but it is of course in principle 
the same. 

In this connection one has to discuss the question of democracy 
and monarchy because they both are forms of political life proper 
(I mean of the rational stage), and in particular the question of 
ttfhich of these two forms, if any, is higher than the other. 

Then - the fifth point - we would, have to turn to the fundamental 
question, namely the theological form which Vico has given to his 
new science - his doctrine of providence which reminded us of the 
'•‘invisible hand' : of Adam Smith. It clearly means - and. in this 
respect there is perfect agreement with later developments - what 
happens in private life is that private lies or errors or stupid¬ 
ity or passions load unintentionally to the common good. And this 
is, of course, meant to be true in all stages. 

I mention two more items which one would have to consider and I 
make these remarks not completely blind to the needs of either 
one. The question, in what precisely does Vico's originality 
consist? Now, one can say that he tries to give a natural or 
rational account of the history of mankind from its beginnings to 
when? Nell, let us first say, to the end so that it would be 
complete. Now this notion, of course, is not in itself original 
because the Fifth Book of Lucretius gives such an account. But 
what is the difference between Vico and Lucretius? I mean, that 
Lucretius is very short and Vico is very long I know, but why is 
Vico very long and Lucretius very short? -Short speech and. long 
speech. He have discussed this on another occasion. 

Students inaudible 

Strausss I mean, what is the simplest formula? I think you have 
heard it. 
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Strauss: But what is the evidence. Have you proof that Vico 

would have been longer? But very obvious. If I remember well, 
the single proper name in Lucretius is . Very simple, 

Lucretius' 1 account is not based on any empirical historical 
evidence. It is a simple construction, and. no need is felt for 
any empirical historical support. Whereas Vico is very much 
concerned with empirical historical proof of his account. 

Another point which you should consider is that Lucretius has a 
single process from his beast-men of the beginning to the wholly 
corrupt men at the end. In Vico there is at least one repetition 
of the same process, and there is the possibility that ho played 
with the possibility of ''it” repetitions. We have no basis to 
decide that. But the most important difference is this; Vico is 
very much concerned with showing the necessities - the mechanisms 
of the process and of each of its stages. Whereas Lucretius 
assumes that this is a sequence of stages, and he shows each of 
them. But he never shows the emergence of one from the other. 

In bric-f, he is not concerned with the laws governing this 
history, whereas Vico is. From this I think that we can under¬ 
stand seriously what Vico meant when he spoke of an ideal history 
And ideal history means, I think, more than anything else, the 
laws. In other words, ideals not in the sense of moral ideals 
and so on, but in the sense in which mathematical objects are 
ideal objects - laws. 

Cannot, then, one say - and I submit this to you as a proposition 
that Vico's new science is, as they say more or less here, the 
first philosophy of history or science of history as a social 
physics. Low where would we find a philosophy of history of 
a science of history as a social physics before? I mean, that 
The Cit y o f God is not a philosophy of history, but a theology 
of history is today generally admitted, and therefore we can 

diregard, it. The same with ___. Where do 

we find it? 

Stud ent; inaudible 

Strauss: Do they give a philosophy of history? Vico calls this 

enterprise "universal history,"___but he does 

not, I don't believe, this way. If you mean his 

teaching regarding the sequence of regimes. Do you mean that? 


S t ud e nt: inaudib1o 

Strauss: I think that you can say this: Politiques writes a 

universal history, i.e# universal for the Moditerranean basin, 

A good historian must be causal. Therefore, he must sometimes - 
well, the most striking occasion is the sixth book where in order 
to explain why Home defeated Carthage in 1724, he gives his whole 
doctrine of regimes and. their succession in order to explain that 
But one cannot speak of a. philosophy of history there. Yes? 

Stud ent: inaudible 

Straxiss: To what extent is this a philosophy of history? 


Stud ent: 


inaudible 
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Strauss! Yes, but you have to be careful. In the first niece, 
Machiavelli had some flaws. Now that I know, I believe someone 
with the name who TT rote an essay which I once read on 

Machiavelli 5 s . He asserted that Machiavelli 

so"a v s all the time .general rules, legally General rules. He 
sneaks three times of that. They have the character of practical 
rules, rules of how princes should act and how they should not 
act. Laws or tenets of how people in society act. I believe that 
is very hard to say. In other words, I would not say that the 
verities - the alleged verities - which Machiavelli establishes 
and which he frequently formulates are any different from similar 
statements which Aristotle makes. For example, if you want to 
establish a rural democracy you must take into account all these 
things, and of course there win ho certain statements which are 
true of every version of democracy. I have not made as specific 
as I should have made how many of these chapter headings of the 
Discourses state what one should do as distinguished from what 
people, in fact, do. This would be necessary, inaudible 

I mean in our s 'nse of the. arord , once 
this concept of a philosophy of history has emerged, then you 
can find Philosophy of history anywhere. My favorite example 
is in Xenophon,. the beginning of the Greek History which begins 
with the word "Thereafter.” It is the only book ever written 
which begins with the w D rd '-Thereafter." I have heard of a sermon 
which begins with the word "Thus" which is perhaps more interesting. 
But a history beginning with the word "Thereafter" is absolutely 
weak, and a reflection on this thought has been presented on this 
very profound reasoning. Because people say, with some justice, 
that .Xenophon f ‘s Greek History is a continuation of Thucydides. 
Therefore 5 if it is a mere continuation it can begin, with "There¬ 
after. The trouble is that what he says on the first three or 
four pages is still in Thucydides. In a sense,, one can say that 
he also ends the wor v with the word "Thereafter," Not literally, 
but in fact. And what he wants to say is very legitimate, espe¬ 
cially from the constitution of the work. 

Mow what is history in our age? "Thereafter ' 1 or "Then. ” "Then" 
is always present,, "Then," "then," "then.And in each case, 
confusion. People believe that they will get rid of confusion. 

That is what they set out to do. That : s the end of the book - 
the Battle of , n hc Greeks started it to fivht ewainst 

Thebes because there was such confusion that they wanted to get 
rid of it alio And thereafter there was as great confusion as 
before. w e have only to take our limited experience in our life¬ 
time (inaudible) And this is another quality 

of the- philosophy of history, but it doesn 0 1 present itself. Yes? 

Students inaudible 

Strausss I have to depend almost entirely on what I read in Mr. 

book, That does Xbn Khaldun set out to do? 
states it v-.ry clearly. I forgot it. 

Students inaudible r.ferenco to the difference between history 
and philosophy 

Strausss I see. If I remember well, what Ibn Khaldun was trying 
to do is this? To give a historical or a rational account of 
Islam. This can bo stated as follows? Islam presents itself as 
a divine doctrin,, and as superior to philosophy. Formally, Khaldun 
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accepts that, out there are great d iff levities if you leave it 
at that. So, as a philosopher, he tries to give an account of 
Islam, i 0 e, he rust give a substitute for what one can call the 
super-rational history which is Islam's own self-justification. 

And I believe that this is what gives unity to his whole work. 

I believe that the other considerations of a mo^e general kind 
are incidental to this. But since neither of us knows all the 
fact about Ibn Khaldun, it is not right to decide about that. 

The last point would, of course, be a critique of Vico, To what 
extent does he succeed in establishing such a social physics? 

And to what extent is such a social physics possible at all? 

Or differently stated, is Xenophon's "philosophy of history" 
which does not claim to find a rational order not more sober? 

We have seen and T - T e will find other cases that Vico cannot 
seriously claim that this simple schema which he develops - the 
three stages - is sufficient, I mean, for example, philosophy 
only in Greece and ■ great • differences in the various 
(inaudible) ark vc will find other cases. 

Now we will turn to our reading. rp he key point which he makes 
at the beginning of the fourth book is that hitherto all scholars 
have separated from each other the origin of languages and the 
origin of letters. Now what is the common view? 

Stud ent s (inaudiblc), family, 

Strausss Sure. Language preceeds letters. Not only language 
proper, but any other signs or characters. Vico rejects this. 

The dominant view is based, on the failure to consider that the 
first language was mute, i.e. men did. not speak from the very 
beginning. They communicated by signs. Let us say something 
like letters. Here' the distinction between language and 
letters cannot be mace because the first letters were hieroglyphs, 
signso And signs were the first means of communication 
which men us"d, so to sneak, orally. He do not have to go into 
the details of that. 

There is another point. He mentions here the example as the 
proof that we spwek of grammar. Grammar is the science of 
language. And if you translate it literally, grammar means 
letter. And this fact proves the identity of language and 
letter which is, of course, not true. It is a mere accident. 
Grammar meant originally the letters for writing. The larger 
meaning as language or the structure of the language, is secon¬ 
dary. This item is of no validity. 

In paragraph L30 vc find something which is quite; interesting. 

Let us read this from the beginning. 

Students "Having now to enter upon a discussion of this matter 
. . 0 their Goths had preserved from the beginning of the world 

the letters divinely invented by Adam." 

Strausss Let us stop here for one moment. Here he summarizes 
merely the view of some scholars, but since he brings up the 
question of the letters of Adam T - T e must, of course, wonder what 
Vico thought about this subject» I mean if letters and language 
are inseparable what letters - and Adam spoke admittedly - vhwt 
letters did he make. And this this was prior to the f^ll, of 
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course, he must have had some alphabetic language system T * T hich 
is far superior to that primitive view of Livy. This would be 
an implication, ^.nd it would be necessary for Vico to face this 
question which, of course, he never does for reasons which you 
know. Now, paragraph 433* 

Student: Around this truth we assemble the following others. 

Among the Greeks the words name and character had the same meaning, 
so that the Church Fathers used indiscriminately the two expres- 
sions de dlvinis characteribus and de divinis nominibus .” 

Strauss: Yes, well of course the question of the divine names 

was always very important throughout the tradition. It is a 
difficult thing to say that these names are also conventional. 

Think only of the Lord's name in Exodus - Jehovah as it is pro- 
nounced in the Christian tradition. This is not just a name, 
but the name which God used for himself. And somewhat later in 
this paragraph when he comes to speak of the French. . . Do you 
see that? 

Student: Similarly in Greek liomos signifies law, and from 

nomos comes nornisma . . . Among the Hebrews also, of the three 
parts into which tbe-y divided the animal sacrificed as a peace- 
off erinm, the fat was accounted God’s due and was burnt at the 
altar. ” 

Strauss: Yes. And also the place where he quoted from the 

twelfth law of the Law of the Twelve Tables. 

Student: : The Italians, following the- same line of thought as 

the ancient Homans, called the manors poderi , as having been 
acquired by force. Furfw-r evidences The returned barbarism 
called the fields with their boundaries pres as tr mrarum . The 
Spaniards call bold, enterprises pr end as . The Italians call 
family coats-of-arras lnr^oso . and use termini in the sense of 
;t words' : (a us mg'" surviving in scholastic dialectic).” 

Strauss: Here he has condensed quite a few things. From the 

early identification of language and letters, i.e. the signs 
which signify the things naturally, men have high regard, also 
in later times, for words and letters. Now the Greek language 
stemming from very early times still affects the usages of the 
Church fathers. So it affects even Christian theology. So we 
find here another analogy of pagan things with Hebrew things. 

How can this be understood - this agreement between the Hebrew 
Eible and the g can til's in such a great matter if they have nothing 
in common? Dust wo not anuly, in other words, the principle 
of criticism of Vico also to the Bible according to his own 
indications? And the problem of force which we will have to take 
up later, comes up again in paragraph 435;, for example, when he 
says shortly before the middle of the paragraph - ’’The plough.” 

Student: ”The ploughshare signified that he had reduced those 

lands to cultiv-tixo-ii, ana -umo • tamed, and rrwde them his own by 
force.” 

Strauss: By force. Yes, the original right to prooerty is force. 

This wi_n be qualified and refined in the sequel. Now, } n para¬ 
graph 437 near the end where he comes to quote Varro, 
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Students w Be that as it may, there can he no doubt that among 
the Latins Varro occurs led himself with the language of the gods, 
for he had the diligence to collect thirty thousand of their 
names, which would have sufficed for a copious divine vocabulary, 
with which the peonies of Latium might express all their human 
needs, which in those simple and frugal times must have been few 
indeed, being only the things that were necessary to life. :I 

Straussi In other words, the many gods simnly corresponds to the 
many necessities of life. The gods are nothing but the deeds for 
necessity. Yes? 

Students :, The Greeks too had gods to the number of thirty thou¬ 
sand, as has also been noted in the Axioms 5 for they made a, deity 
of every stone, spring, broob, plant and. off-shore rock. Such 
deities includ od the dryads, hamadryads, oreads and naoead s. Just 
so the American Indians make a god of everything that exceeds thei 
limited understanding. Thus the divine' fables of the Greeks and 
Latins must have been the true- first hieroglyphics, or sacred or 
divine characters, correspond ing. to those of the Egyptians," 

Strauss; So the language of the gods is not, of course, a lan¬ 
guage which the gods spoke. Those gods did not really exist. 

But the language of early human beings was in terms of gods. 

All things of importance are god.s, namely the things which they 
need. Everything which early men needed was understood to them 
to be a god. 

Now what did in the 19th century in his Essence of 

Religion is, in a way, a rcstatment of this. I remember near the 
beginning - ;:, Jhy is a cow sacred in India ? :c Because it is the 
most important thine: for them. These things have by now become 
trivial. 

In 440 when he sneaks, for example, of the Phoenicians that they 
were the first trad.ing nation of the world, is another reference 
to the fact of the various peculiarities of the nations, and the 
development is not everywhere the same. 

A little bit later on when he comes to speak of the Chaldeans, 

Will you read, that? 

Students : The Phoenicians brought to Greece hieroglyphics 
received from others, and that these could only have been the 
mathematical characters or geometric figures which they had re¬ 
ceived from the Chaldcans» The latter were beyond question the 
first mathematicians and especially the first astronomers of the 
nations; whence Torosster the Chaldean (whose name means 'obser¬ 
ver os the stars : according to Bochart) was the first sage of the 
gentile world. :: 

Strauss; So, in other words, the wisdom of the nations begins 
with mathematics and astronomy, which is in itself the basis of 
a chronology. 

Student; In paragraph 441 ho seems to be accenting diffusion as 
coming in the third, or human, age which is the age of inter¬ 
course among nations. , . 
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Student: '‘There is no worth in the contention of many scholars 

that, because the Hebrews and the Greeks give almost the same 
names to their vulgar Tottery the Greeks must have got theirs 
from the Hebrews. It is more reasonable that the Hebrews should 
have imitated the Greek nomenclature than visa, versa.," 


Strauss : So the H 
HoTtf much does this 
Hebr ew mu t ative s. 
election. 


ebrew alphabet is derivative from the Greek, 
imply? Were tiie.-pe. hieroglyphs originally? 
now could this be? They coincide with the 


How, par agraph bl\.2» Wo find something helpful there. 

Student: “Those arguments confute the opinion of those who would 

have it that Gccrops . . , For Sancu.nia.tcs was called the historian 
of truth; that is, a. writer of that Varro in his division of times 
calls the historical timc.‘‘ 


Strauss: Wo will leave it at that. Keeping in mind the question 

about the Hebrew alphabet, who is the first Hebrew historian? 
According to the traditional view, of course. Hoses. In tine light 
of biblical criticism as it teas ma.de by Spinoza, in the time 
before Vico, Hoses is not, Hoses is not the author of the Penta¬ 
teuch*, There must have been someone after this man writing a 
history. In brief, it is worth considering (although the basis 
here is much too small for- that), whether the case of Moses is 
not similar to that of Sancuniates. In other words, Vico would 
not deny the existence of Moses,...but-he would surely deny that 
these books under his name could have been written by Moses. 

In paragraph - wc cannot road this whole part - again, keep 

in mind this question. Since prose is originally the language of 
the piobs, is Hebrew prose? Is vulgar Hebrew the language of 
the Hob row plobs? That Is a. question which would have to be 
considerod, 


How, in paragraph kill it is stated as Mr.__ made clear 

to us, words arc by nature, not by convention and this loads to 
more specific questions in paragraph ijib?. 


Studont: ''Tlnre remains, however, the vnry great 
so and not otherwise there have arisen as many di 
as there arc nacions.“ 


difficulty , . , 
Tcrcnt languages 


Strauss: Is there an alternative to the explanation of the vari¬ 

ety of languages? Of the origi. n of different languages? 

Studont: ina.uo.ible 


Strauss : 


•\r 


,s, but first of all that was a 
it? Suroly this confusing arising from th 
Tower of Babel - that and 


gentile 


nation, wasn't 
to build the 


think tin 


a11omp 

no other explanation. I 
clear exclusion male s me sure that that was what ho had in mind. 
This, In othor words. Is the only explanation 
Th 


one, 
the diversity 
before. 


diversity of climate-, natural diversity, th 


Hot the bib lical 


for 


custom and of languages - we have discussed this 
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In the same paragraph he refers also to the fa.ct that the names 

of_the same kings are called in one way in the holy language are 

said in a different x-ray in the profane language. This Is a re¬ 
minder of the fact that Vico is always remembering biblical 
history, i think that r.oone can seriously doubt that any Intelli¬ 
gent or even unintelligent writer of former ages always knew the 
Biblical history, Mr. __ ? 

Student; inaudible reference to the 'oecDle being scattered at the 
time of the building of the Tower of Babel, 

Strauss; i did not look it uo. Did you check it before coming to 

class? You didn't check it, 'i also didn't. 

Second Student; Thy wore they scattered? 

Strauss; As punishment. Part of human pride. 

Student; Then they wore building the Tox-jor they couldn't under¬ 
stand one ai other, so they scattered, 

Strauss; That's correct, Nox-r I remember. So I think that there 
Is a contradiction between Vico's account and the Biblical account c 
Yes ? 

Student; ho seems to say that somehow thoro is a significance to 
the difference among the languages, 

Strauss; I/hat does significance mean? 

Student: Yell* he says that the differences come from a difference 

in point of viex-:, 

Strauss: But hexe does the difference In point of viexu arise? 

Student; It goes back to poems, 

Strauss; Purely natural causes , So It doesn't have a meaning, 
strictly speaking, I think that meaning implies for a purpose. 


Studerr 

guages 

view? 


muse 


assert that differentiation of the 
.ary stage of differences in points 


lan- 

of 


Strauss: No, the point of vlev r refers for example, to why a 
camera, appears differently to people who use it and to people who 
do not use it, for ono reason or another. Take any other example. 
But the difference in point of view Is itself created by more 
natural instinc ts. The difference in point of view it an irfc or- 
racdlato stage; it has no teleological significance. 

Student; No, I did not want to say it was teleological. I wanted 
to say that he did not absolutely need to bring In a differentia¬ 
tion of the points of view if he was merely trying to got from 
natural causes to the differentiation of languages. 


Strauss: 


mu s t 


(inaudible) 
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Now, in paragraph 10\6 he makes very clear, as Hr. _ 

pointed out, the three languages are here presented as contem¬ 
poraneous and not as successive. But 1 believe that the solution 

which Iir._suggested is not tenable because if these 

were such mutants, and if the vulgar language is intellectually 
superior to the hieroglyphic language, how could these impious 
people, as he calls them - the plebs, have developed this more 
intellectual form of expression already at the beginning? This 
you did not explain. 

Student: I suggested another alternative. That is, that perhaps 

the three ages is not a strict rule - that, in fact you wouldn't 
have to worry about the language . . , 


Strauss: to. You see, 
ing than Vico's. ilegol 
father, Hegel calls the 
Kogol calls tho slave, 


Hegel's construction is much more interest 
extended it further. That ho calls'the 
master, and ih at he calls tho beast, 
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VIco ! The New Scie n ce, November 1^6j3 

This Ttfas a very good paoer. I think that it is the Vest that 
you ever gave in ray seminar hitherto. But I mean relatively good 
and absolutely good« And I think you are a very modest man. 

And I think that it is a conseauence of that that you deliver so 
unsatisfactorily. Because you do not believe th^t you have done 
me 11 enough, you read too fast. 


Student : inaucible 


Strauss: Yes, 

t oward s the end 
you,, I believec 
agree with you* 

follow it* 


Veil, good. What did you say about civil equity 
of the paper? Because it was very hard to follow 
But I think there would be quite a few who would 
Now what did you say about civil equity, I didn't 


Student: I said that civil equity, as it was used earlier, had to 

be o1stinguished from one age to another. The time of civil 
equity was different from the time of natural equity. 

Strauss: Yes, but when do you place the civil equity? 

Students We would exoect, I guess, that this would be a time of 
civil equity. 

Strauss: If I remember well it means exactly the human age - not 

the heroic or divine age. And the civil age is the age of utility 
proper. That there is, to some extent, utility earlier is true, 
but the unqualified orientation by utility is a characteristic of 
the human age, Nr, . you seem to agree with me. 

Student: The idea is that the heroic age is a natural age - na¬ 

tural equity. inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, In the age when the civil laws take over they are 

more rational. It's not necessarily democracy. It can also bo 
absolute monarchy of the enlightened tyre. 

Student: The time of civil equity, though, is the time of the 

particular law as opposed to the universal law. The laws are in 
particular, as you said, rather than a generality. 

Strauss s No, that is the early age when you have examples rather 
than laws. 

Student: I recall that he used the phrase, :, The law is harsh, but 

so is 4nd he says the law is difficult because it is 

in particular. 

Strauss: Yes, but this ruthless, literal meaning doesn't, I don't 
believe, belong to the age of humanity. It is 9 -relic of the 

early savagery. 

Student: ina.ud ible 

Strauss: No, I don't remember the paragraph, but I am. reasonably 
su-re that civil equity is the same as reason of state. That is to 
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say that the lawgivers establish the laws - or at least 

(inaudible) the laws with a view to what is useful in this situa¬ 
tion. Here for the people as a whole because the equality of 
men is now recognized. There is no longer a bifurcation info an 
upper and lower class by nature different, as is characteristic 
of the early society. Whether it is done by a democractic assem¬ 
bly or an absolute monarch doesn't make any difference because 
they both belong to the higher stage. Here, I believe, you were 
wrong, but try to find the passage and. we will discuss it next 
time. 


Now there was also one thing which you should have explained to 
the class as you referred to hostis. . Citizen and hostis . 

This is a Latin word, and not everyone here knows Latin, 

Stud ent s inaudible 

Strausss Yes, but in the ordinary meaning in Latin it is, of 
course, enemies. But the original meaning was stranger, and that 
meant originally all strangers were enemies. That is the point. 

And this was connected with a factor to which you also referred, 
that Vico makes this strange etymology (explanation on blackboard) 

_____________ comes from ______ _. That, I must say, I had known 

for years before I "read it in Vico, but it was in use in some 
passage in Flato which I do not remember where this absurd etymo¬ 
logy is suggested. You v now, polvmus has a different stem than 

polls Now the joke has this serious meaning. The city is 

necessarily a particular society - the frontier and, therefore, 
the possibility of war. I mean there is no city without the 
possibility of war. That belongs to it and, to that extent, one 
dan say polls - ironic ^ifh this impossible but helpful etjwnology- - 
polis stems from, polymu s. And hostis as we and they. That is the 
fundamental distinction. 

Now you spoke at the beginning of your paper of a certain super¬ 
iority of the plobs and natural right in the highest sense, where¬ 
by it becomes identical with rational right. That belongs to the 
plebian stage. I do not know if you made the latter remark, but 
you sureljr spoke of the superiority of the plebs and , . „ 

Student: Despite the fact that the plebians, at any given time, 

are relatively stupid. 

Strauss: But then there comes the type of plebian who sees through 

the swindle. Remember what he said about ? He is the 

hunchback slave ’mho is, however, clever. But he cannot express 
his criticism of the rulers and, therefore, he uses fables. 

Stud ents inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, ’mat in the former passage we saw what the political 

meaning of that is. That the slaves are , but are still 

very powerful. They see the situation that they have no right 
to rule because all men are equal. In that stage. expresses 

cricitism,in this precise form, of Hegel. But the next stage is, 
of course, that they act on that. So the pleb becomes reasonable 
and becomes, in a way, superior to the patrician, in this process. 
And this reminds you of the Hegelian construction to which I re¬ 
ferred earlier that the locus of reason are slaves, not the mas¬ 
ters. Because the masters fight and enjoy the booty. The people 
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who work and have to apply their minds to TT hat they produce - 
this is the progressive element in history. 

Now we have this thought in a very different form, hut with the 
same political results in Tocqueville - a progress of equality 
which started ages ago but which reached a spectacular plane, 
but which goes on and will be victorious. Now, how does Vico 
stand to this view? a kind of necessary progress from original 

aristocracy - in a very harsh one, to brot - to a final democracy. 
Hegel was not, of course, in favor of democracy, but in a sense 
his construction is nevertheless democratic. In other words, no 
democratic form, but a democratic spirit, I mean, the free 
equality of opportunity is, in fact, admitted by Hegel. Not the 
equality of political rights. 

Now how does Vico stand in regair’d to this process of a final demo¬ 
cratic future? 

Students That immediately comes to mind is the contradiction be¬ 
tween the minds of the wise men and the minds of the gods. 

Strausss Yes. That is very complex. But something very simple. 
What is the schema T * T hich he suggests? Well, of course, there is 
the rrepolitice.l, then the aristoc3racy, and then - and this breaks 
down - commonwealth or democracy and then? 

Students Absolute monarchy. 

Strausss Yes. And then decay. So, in other words, there is no 
simple progress here. It is this. From early barbarism to this 
dissolution. And if democracy is the most desircable, it is only 
in a certain stage. 


Then you referred to paragraph 485. Do you remember what you 
said in this connection? React it again. 

Students "And among all human possibilities, once we have seen 
that civil governments were not born either of fraud or of the 
violence of a single men . . , one cannot imagine any way but the 

one we have described by which civil power could emerge from fa¬ 
mily authority.- Because this was the natural way. 

Strausss Yes but why/ - and I believe you added some criticism of 
your own later - but let us first see how he knew that. 'Tiat the 
first society was the family. That was granted. It was the tra¬ 
dition and ho simply accepted it. Why not the possibility that 
the independent family on the basis of equality unite and form the 
first political society? 1;T hy not that? Because that is the way 
that Hobbes and Locke and., of course, Aristotle, too, thought of 
it. That the families arc unable to defend themselves properly 
and then they ally themselves and form, then, the first society. 

And they could do this any way - democratically, oligarchically, 
monarchically. Now why is Vico dissatisfied with that? 

otudents Because the most fierce struggle at this stage is between 
the ruler and the ruled. 

Strauss.* But why not have these fellows in Hobbes 5 state of nature 
each sitting in his foxhole and then calling to each other 
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;: Let°s pet out of here and live in peace, and go into houses" and 
so on. Why not that? 

Student: He hold on the one hand that the first family fathers - 

the cyclopes - staved apart from one another. rT1 he first fathers 
in the prepolitical were relatively stable in that the fathers 
ruled their families without political authority. They do not need 
political authority because they do not have that much foreign 
relations with other families. Then when you get these famuli 
coming in who live closely and break down the fundamental isolation 
of the family - that there are people in the family but not of it - 
this poses a problem, that the cylopes can only meet the rebellion 
of these famuli who are net sons . . . 

Strauss: Let us assume an invasion by savage beasts and the indi¬ 

vidual cyclopes sees that he cannot get :^id of them, even with the 
help of his sons. But he sees that with the other five cyclopes, 
who are also threatened, that thev would be better off. Wow let us 
first hear Hr. 


Students I thought it was just because each man regarded each 
other man as his equal and wasn't going to pit his strength against 
any other. 


Strauss: But, still, they might have to pit their strength against 

third parties. After all, this is a simple thing: that two 
cyclopes are stronger than one. But what is Vico's objection in 
principle to this way of looking at it - say the Hohbian wa.ys 
where thev shout to each other from their foxholes. 


Stud ent: inaudihlc 

Strauss: No, They can't talk. They are not rational. That is 

the key point, Hobbes presupposes them to be much more rational 
than they are, and they have to become rational first. Of course, 
they do not become, rational for a long time, but there is something 
else which is necessary for the transforroation into civil beings. 
That is, in itself, not rational, but it is a condition of ration¬ 
ality and that is some restraint. These bestial peoples have to 
get the minimum of restraint. And. since they are entirely irra¬ 
tional, the restraint is bound, to be entirely irrational and that 
is this superstitious fear. Now this superstitious fear hits some 
men first and other men later. Those who are hit first by it are 
the oatricians, They/ are the people with some restraint. And 
restraint is some superiority - not only bodily superiority. For 
example, the man who is continually drunk is on the whole weaker, 
even if he is a boxer, than the roan who is not drunk. But it gives 
not only bodily strength, but also moral strength - the feeling of 
superiority to the unrestrained. ,T, hcse are the patricians. And 
out of that, civil society can grow for the first time a 

You also referred to natural sociality in this connection, Nr, ______ 

This was also not clear to me. 


Student: The way the conroorwealth came about, he said, was the 

natural way. 

Strauss: Yes, but this natural soialitjr was very different from 

Aristotle. 
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Students The reason he says that men are naturally solal is that 
they follow natural customs. And at the same time he says that 
this Has the way the early commonwealths adjusted, 

Strauss s Yes, out that is not good enough, When Aristotle says 
that man is by nature social he means that however primitive and 
stupid men might have beer in earljr times, they were social animals. 
I mean there are other social animals - beasts. Put man is by 
nature a social animal. There is no mechanism which makes a pre¬ 
viously nonsocial being into a social one. Now what Vico means by 
man's natural sociality is that there is a mechanism which is nec¬ 
essarily effective and makes man social. So what Vico says, in 
effect, is that man is by nature asocial, bi.it this mechanism is 
necessarily effective and makes him social, that's the great 
difference. And connected with this, of course, is the fact that 
Vico believes that man is possible without a language, whereas 
.Aristotle denies that. Man cannot have been man without having 
a language of sorts. It might have been a very limited language. 
;E Go ! ’ and "kill" ne-c, I think, the only words Churchill knew when 
he was in command of the Western frontier over a tribe whoso lan¬ 
guage he did not understand. These two words were absolutely ne¬ 
cessary and he learned, them. 

Student: The thing which makes man social in Vico is necessity, 

isn't it? 


Strauss: Yes, but it is never fully developed yet, I mean, that 

man is a two-legged animal, for instance. :n hat is presupposed - 
or two eyes and so forth. That belongs to his constitution, to his 
primary constitution. But out of this primary constitution there 
develops a mechanism - sociality. It is derivative. In this case, 
Spinoza is also helpful. He says somewhere - it is a long time 
since I road it - after the end of a process, man can be said tc 
be a social animal. This is the result of a process. It is not 
man's natural constitution. And. in this sense, I think that Vico - 
just like other men - regard man's sociality as acquired. 


For the use of the term eternal by Vico I would say, "What does he 
mean when he speaks of eternal properties?" For example, an eter¬ 
nal property - this patrician/pleb relation. 


S t ud ent: inaudib1e 


Strauss: Also that. 


Student: Or the ruler and the ruled? It seems to me that he is 

proposing this as a permanent division . , . 

Strauss: But he speaks of things which are characteristic only 

of the very early society. For example, the eternal property of fe¬ 
alty and this kind of thing. What does the eternal mean here? 

There is not an eternal feudal society. It is only one stage. I 
think he doesn't moan more than an essential property of this nature 
It is not necessary that there be feudalism, but if it is, then it 
must have these qualities. I do not believe that he moans more than 
that. 


Student: But T ' T hen he says the eternal law of commomrealth, if 

there be a commonwealth then there must be ruler and ruled. 
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Strauss i Yes. Put it docs not Tean that there is always a found.er 
Students No, it doesn’t. 

Strauss % I think it means no more than essential. I mean, I am 
willing to see this refuted, but as far as I can see he does not 
mean more. 

Then you reflected on this passage where he speaks of political 
science which rightly impressed you, I think that we will take 
this up when we come to this passage. In your statement on this 
subject where you said that even Hobbes had a broader view of 
political science, you disregarded one point which perhaps is not 
immediately relevant for political science, but which is surely not 
altogether irrelevant. Namely this. That Vico does not reject 
moral philosophy, i.e. the way of life of the wise man as distin¬ 
guished from the wild man. Wise does not mean the foolish patri¬ 
cian, but the truly wise man. Then he accepts something which 
Niccolo Machiavelli or someone else like this had 
said was fundamentally sound. This, I think, he admits. But, 
indeed, it has no direct relevance for politics because these wise 
people are so rare that you can, for all practical purposes, dis¬ 
regard them. Regarding this, I believe that his view is very 
close to that of Spinoza. But I repeat my special satisfaction 
with your paper. 

Now we will turn to the assignment, poetic economy. 

Student: Just one question. Do you disagree with Mr. ______ on 

this question of where- civil equity belongs - whether it was in 
the heroic or the third stage? At the beginning didn’t you say 
that you thought that civil equity was in the third stage? 

Strauss: Yes, In the human stage. 

Student: Because in paragraphs 38 and 39 he very clearly put civil 

equity in the heroic stage. 

Strauss: The toman juries spoke of equitous civility and we call 

it reason of state. Here in paragraph 38 . And, of course, the 
jurists are of course the jurists when Rome was already a monarchy. 

Student: Doesn’t he say the second state which is the heroic state 

Strauss: Well, let us have a literal translation from Mr, , 

Student: The second one happens to have been the heroic juris¬ 

prudence all verbal scrupulosity which was present in the prudent 
Ulysses. The jurisprudonce contemplated by the Roman juriscon¬ 
sults was called civil equity and which we call reason of state. 
Through which, on account of their limited ideas, they thought that 
such right belonged to them naturally which was that the same as 
we have explained. 73 That’s a hard passage. It would have to be 
studied and cut apart. 

Strauss: Yes, I admit that that passage is very difficult. Now 

which was the other passage which you had in mind? 

First Student: Para.vraph 39 . 
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Second Students "The last tyro cf jurisprudence was that of na¬ 
tural equity, which reigns naturally in the- free eoymnonwea 1th s, where 
tho peoples, each for its particular good (without understanding 
that it is tho sae; for all), arc led to command universal laws. 

They naturally desire these laws to bend benignly to the least 
details of matters calling for equal utility. This is the aequum 
bonum ;: 

Strausss Where is this? 39? 

Students Yes, 39. He seems to imply that it was early Homan juris¬ 
consults who spoke of civil equity. That aequum bonum is the na¬ 
tural equity. 

Strausss Yes. Does he call it here natural equity? But here at 
the end of paragraph 39 He sneaks of how Hadrian reformed all the 
natural right with the human natural law of the provinces, and the 
human is, of course, that based on equality. Now there is a pas¬ 
sage much later where he speaks of that. 

Students 322. 

Strausss Will you find that? 

Second Strident; It sneaks of ''The principle of strict law. Its 
rule is civil equity, by whose certitude, that is to say by the 
determinate particularity of whose words” and so on. 

Strausss Yes. I see. But let us look at paragraph 329. Here 
he calls it natural couity, ’ : Natura.l equity in its best idea was 
understood by the gentile nations from their very beginnings. 

And this was a. fundamental error naturally. But I think that there 
was another passage later. No, I cannot find it. I am sorry. 

For the time being I retract what I said, but if I had anything true 
in mind I hone it will reassert itself through the natural course 
of events. 

Student; May I say something? It seems that eternal means less 
than essential. The essential properties manifest themselves eter¬ 
nally. 

Strauss; If the thing exists. 

Student; Yes, if the thing exists, Vico, in using eternal rather 
than essential, means to make a weaker assertion. 

Strauss; That I do not know. It might, on the contrary - the 
claim is higher. When he speaks of eternal history it sounds more 
full than essential history. Shall TfT e postpone it until we come 
to a passage which explains it? 

Now let us turn to cur assignment. Let us consider first paragraph 

575. 

Student; “This is perhaps the reason why emphyteusis is a contract 
de lure civill , that is, by our principles, de jure heroico 
romanorum . ” (by the heroic right of the Romans! ”To this Uloian 
opposes the natural right of the human people.” 
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Strauss: I would almost translate it 33 of the humane nations - the 

humane peoples, 11 Yes? 

Student; ; as distinguished from that of th r barbarous nations 
that preceded thorn, net from that of the barbarous nations outside 
of the Roman empire in his own day, for their law was of no im¬ 
portance to Roman jurisconsults,- 3 

Strauss; This refers to paragraph 561. Now let us see what he 
means. The things which the Roman lawyers declared to be de jure 
clvili delivered it from civil right. The law, according to Vico, 
to the Roman heroic right in contradistinction to the natural right 
of the humane nations. The Question would then arise, :i Is, then, 
the Roman heroic right not natural?' 3 Of course it is natural, but 
it is a different natural right from that of the humane nations. 

But, of course, these early Romans - or, for that matter, early 
Greeks or any other gentiles - did not know that this heroic right 
which they had was natural. They knew it only as their right 
inherited from their ancestors. Only philosophy or history coming 
later can recognize it as natural. Is this clear? We had a 

paragraph to which Mr. ___ referred in which we had a parallel 

between the private and public. It was a private right of the 
Romans. I mean, the right peculiar to the Romans; another peculiar 
to the Greekse But when we going over the evidence, look at it, 
we see that there are typical features common to all these early 
rights and., therefore, we see that there is a natural heroic right. 
So that, I believe, is not difficult to understand. In paragraph 
578, then. 

Student; "But when the heroic law was succeeded by what Ulpian 
defines as that of the human nations 33 

Strauss; The humane nations. 

Student; "the humane nations, there was a revolutionary change. 

The contract of purchase and sale, which in ancient times did not 
guarantee recovery unless double recovery w<*s stipulated in the 
contract, now became the queen of those contracts called bonae fide.l 
■'of good faith,- 3 and the right of recovery obtained naturally even 
without stipulation, 

Strauss: Yes, There is a natural element in civil right, of course 

And, in a way, it is more natural. This is, I think, what Mr. __ 

means. That the natural equity, i,e, the equity based on natural 
reason alone, belongs to the humane nations. Is that what you 
meant? Yes? Let us see paragraph 582, 

Student: : 'This evident falsehood springs from the common vulgar 

error of which the shcolars have boon guilty in interpreting this 
statement; for it was made by the jurisconsults with reference to 
the nations conquered by the Roman people. For such nations, as 
we shall later show at greater length, having lost all their civil 
rights bjA the law of war, had left to them only natural paternal 
powers and, consequently, natural blood ties called those of cog¬ 
nation; and similarly only the natural property rights called boni- 
tary; and hence on both these accounts only the natural obligations 
said to be by the natural right of nations, which Ulpian further 
specified as humane. But the civil rights these subject nations 
had lost must all have been possessed by the peonies outside the 
Roman empire, procis-ly ~s the Romans themselves had them., 11 
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Strauss s So ono can, perhaps, say this, I moan, I am wonderiig 

whether that does not agree with what Mr, __ found out. The 

clear rational right, if I may say so, i.e. the right "belonging to 
humane or civilised peoples is that possessed by the people sub¬ 
jected by the Romans as distinguished from both the Romans and the 
unconquered nations. Is that the way you understood It? 

Stud ent: inaudible 

St ranass But still, he doesn't bring in the question of providence, 
although it is a legitimate question. These are. the natural i, 

rights proper because they have been deprived of these civil rights, 
and they may not even have known it - these savages. But the 
Roman jurists, who were enlightened men, saw that thes natural 
rights belonged to these conc-.uered people. So, in other words, the 
true place of natural rights is with the mere plebs. 

Stud ent: inaud it-le 

Strausss In their case a mere promise, say a mo^e contract, without 
any particular formality which is binding. In other words, if I 
made a contract with one of you or you with me, you would beep it 
as a matter of course. This is what would be right among reason¬ 
ing beings. But I do not know whether I see through what he means, 
We must return for a moment to the beginning of this section - 570 „ 
Let us read the beginning. 

Student: ’’’The heroic peonies were concerned only with the neces¬ 

sities of life. The only fruits they gathered were natural fruits, 
as they did not yet understand the use of money. 19 

Strauss 1 He begins here by the most ancient right of the heroic 
gentiles who did not care except for the necessities and so on. 

Student: :: They were so to speak all body. Hence the most ancient 

law of the heroic nations could certainly take no cognizance of the 
contracts which nowadays are said to be sealed by simple consent.'" 

Strauss: In other words, contracts of good faith. 

Students "They were extremely crude people and therefore suspi¬ 
cious , « , And from this nature of human civil things the follow¬ 
ing truths emerge," 

Strauss: Here we have the oldest right of the heroic gentiles. 

They/' were savage to the highest degree. Does this not imply that 
the heroic age is the same as what is sometimes called the divine 
age? Because it would seem that the beginning ago is the divine 
age where men were (inaudible) But here this is described 

as the heroic age. After all, as I have said before, the distinc¬ 
tion between these two ages is vouched for only by Egyptian claims 0 
Yes? 

Students He speaks later of some divinities being created b 3 ^ 
theological thought and others being created, by heroic thought. 

He says that Minerva was created by theological thought. He says 
in another place that Jove had been created by heroic thought, 

Strauss: Yes, but since Jove was the first god . . . But the diffi¬ 

culty is who made these? If you assume that the gods are true 
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agents - I mean, the gods lived vith men as he presented it first. 

And, then, after the gods there come the heroes, the descendents of 

the gods. But this Is, of course, not accepted by Vico. These gods 
are products of the human imagination. Do you see that? 

Student! Yes. But I don’t see where that leads to. 

Strausss Well, the original meaning of the first age is an age 
where gods lived on earth with men. The second where heroes lived 

with men - the descendents of gods. And the third is where there 

are no longer any gods or heroes living on earth, but only men. 

That is the meaning of the doctrine, the myth, which he adopts. 

This can, of course, no literally be true for him because there were 
always only human beings. Is this clear? The first men who ima¬ 
gined Zeus, these were human beings naturally. You would have to 
say that the first age was the age when men believed in Jupiter, but 
that is not true because later on - in The Republic - the?/ also 
believed in Jupiter 0 What does the distinction of the three ages 
mean? And the clear distinction is that was an age when men 
believed in inequality, in a radical inequality. The nobility were 
thought to be of an entirely different origin than the plebs. And 
there was a certain time when, from this moment on this inequality 
was no longer believed in, I believe that is the only distinction 
which is really important. The Question, then, is, :! What about the 
development within that early age?" Now we have here a clear dis¬ 
tinctions the prepolitical age - what he calls the state of fami¬ 
lies, the state of nature - and when they found the first aristo¬ 
cratic commonwealth. Do you see? This distinction is very clear. 
You had the early aristocracy and then you had democracy and 
monarchy (illustration on blackboard). Now this is the human age. 
Would it make sense to say that this is the divine age and this is 
the heroic age? That is the question. I don’t see that. But if 
this were so then the distinction would simply vary from Vico’s own. 
teaching. Of course no longer in the Egyptian sense, but in his 
sense, But hitherto I have failed to see that it makes sense for 
him to call this first age - the age of the Cyclopes - the divine 
age, and the age of the united Cyclopes - the patricians - the 
heroic age. Maybe he means that. But I have no evidence, I’ve 
seen more evidence of a fusion of these two stages. Mr, ? 

Student? It seems that when he discusses the creation of the gods 
and says that the gods were created, by men, it shows the confusion 
between the divine and the human ages because he sneaks of theo¬ 
logical . . . 

Straussi But you see, this is a very confusing thing, the confusing 
character of which he was fully aware. On the one hand, he speaks 
of divine providence and, therefore, the whole thing is ruled, by 
God.. Eut then he sneaks also of divine orovidence in terms of the 
gods actually believed in by these savages - like Jupiter. And he 
doesn’t believe in a providence exercised, by Jupiter or Mercury 
and so on. Those people believed in their stupid gods. There is 
no question. But Vico docs not believe in them. Either you have 
to rewrite the entire thing in terms of Christian theology or you 
have to rewrite the entire thing In terms of his new science as the 
natural science. What is the difficulty? 

Student! Well, it just seems to me that when he used, the term 
"theological poets" ho meant poets of the theological age 0 
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And when he used, the term "heroic poets" he meant ooets of the 
heroic age except that in the context in which he uses it, they 
are confused. And sometimes the actions of the poets who are said 
to be of the heroic age come before the poets who are s^id to be 
in the theological age. 

Stausss Yes, that is what I mean, that he confuses them. I have 
reached a somewhat better understanding b/ this simple schemas 
If he had meant it this ways The theological age is the age of 
the isolated Cyclopes and the heroic age is the awe of the assem¬ 
bled. cyclopes - the early aristocracy/ - then you would have a 
bipartition corresponding roughly to the bipartition of the divine 
age and the human age. But since he confuses the bipartition of 
divine and. heroic so frequently - and you just gave another 
example, theological poets following heroic poets - that I thought 
it is probably better to disregard it, but I don't claim to have 
understood, this sufficiently. Surely one cannot leave it a.t the 
simple Egyptian claim. This much, I think, is clear. 

We turn, now, to paragraph 583* 

Students "To return to our arguments . - . After a long period 
of time they must naturally have chafed under it, by the axiom set 
forth above that ’subject man naturally aspires to free himself 
from, servitude. 5 " 

Strauss s This "“naturally" is very important. It is not lightly 
taken as a matter of course. Because the whole process is natural. 
Go on. 

Students "Such must have been the Tantalus . . . for cultivating 
it and saxum volvere for painfully performing a long and. arduous 
task) :5 

Strausss In other words, all the early myths reflect political 
situations. They had, of course, no logical meaning. The political 
regime - a king of pre-Marxism. Yes? 

Students "For ^11 those reasons the f amuli must have revolted 
against the heroes. And this is that ““necessity" which we con¬ 
jectured generally in the Axioms to have been imposed by the 
famuli upon the heroic fathers in the state of the families, as a 
result of which the commonwealths wore born,” 

Strausss So, again, this is a natural necessity. He spoke of 
natural and here he speaks of necessity. These two axioms to which 
he refers he doesn't identity as he easily could have done. But 
there are numbers - Ficolini is supposed to have done the job, and 
he refers first to paragraph 292 which is radically different from 
the formulation given here. This formulation doesn't seem to occur 
at all. 

Students He refers to paragraph 26l 

Strausss Well, this is all from Nicolini. Yes, that cannot be done 
while you translate. That was a lifetime's work. And heire in 
paragraph 26 l - let us read that. 
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Student! "It is characteristic of the strong not to relinquish 
through laziness '-That they have acquired by courage. Rather do they 
yield, from necessity or for utility, as little as they can and 
bit by bit," 

Strauss! He omits the utility. It w a s the sheer pressure of the 
plebs. The consideration of utility was implied in the necessity. 

If we do not begin to discount, we lose everything else we have. 

That is, I think, very revealing. So it would pay, without any 
question, if one would consider in each case the axiom which he 
reefers to. That this man who repeats himself ad nauseum doesn't 
take the trouble to give the reference to the axiom which he uses 
is a strange procedure, 

Now, let us turn to the next paragraph. 

Student! : ’^or at this point, under pressure of the emergency, the 
heroes must naturally have been moved to unite themselves in orders"' 

Strauss: He changes the expression here. It is not any longer 
naturalmente , but de natura . "must naturally have been." Yes? 

Student!"in orders to as to resist the multitudes of rebellious 
famuli , And. they must have chosen as their head a father fiercer 
than the rest and with greater presence of spirit. Such men were 
called reges , 'kings,® from regere, which properly means 'to sustain 
or 'direct?" 

Strauss: I will never make any notes about his etymologies, because 

they are sometimes wrong and sometimes in agreement with what was 
then regarded to be the true etymology, and sometimes in agreement 
with what is now known to be the true etymology. That's an infinite 
quest. Yes? 

Studenti "In this fasion, to use the well-known phrase of the 
jurisconsult Pomoonius, 'things themselves dictating it, kingdoms 
were founded'" 

Strauss: That is another expression for nature and necessity - 

rebus ipsis dictantibus . Yes? 

Student: "a phrase in keeping with the doctrine of Roman law 

which declares that the natural law of nations was established by 
divine providence." 

Strauss: You see, divine providence, nature, ___ - it's 

all the same thing. Therefore, it can always be termed both 
ways. It can be given a pious expression and it can be given a 
nonpious expression. And you have to make up your own minds which 
of the- expressions is truer to what Vico intends. Yes? 

Student: "Such w?.s the generation of the heroic kingdoms. And 

since the fathers were sovereign kings of their families, the 
equality of their state and the fierce nature of the Cyclopes being 
such that no one of them naturally would yield to another, there 
sprange up of themselves the reigning senates, made up of so many 
family kines." 
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Strauss: This is now somewhat confusing. The heroic kings are the 

kings in the already established famuli . And the divine kings would 
be the fathers of the preoolitical family. Yes? 

Student: "These, without any human discernment or counsel, were 

found to have united, their private interests in common interest 
called patria " 

Strauss: Mr. ___ would you give us the literal translation? 

Student: Common to each. 

Strauss: Common to each. That's a very interesting expression. 

I will come to that later. Yes, and this was called patria - 
fatherland. Yes? 

Student: "which, the word res being understood, means "the inter¬ 

est of the fathers?" 

Strauss: "The interest of the fathers." Res patria - the affair 

of the fathers, the interest of the fathers. And the fatherland 
is the fathers. The private interest absolutely survives. Yes? 

Student: "The nobles were accordingly called patricians, and the 

nobles must have been the only citizens of the first patriae or 
fatherlands. In this sense we may regard as truthful the tradition 
that has come down to us" 

Strauss: And so on. Here you see what he does with the tradition- 

When he, on the basis of his insight into human nature, reaches 
results which are in conformity with tradition, then the traditions 
are sound. Otherwise, they have to be radically reinterpreted. 

So some of the tradition about Sisyphus is false, but properly 
interpreted - namely, as reflected in the fights between the 
patricians and the plebians, they make sense. Eut this tradition 
of which he is speaking makes sense as it was transmitted. So 

necessity is the same as nature is the same as ________as the 

things and the situations themselves, and the same as providence. 

But since this was constituted as we have seen, without any human 
counsel, without any human providence, this entitles one, if one 
wants to speak of providence, to study divine providence. 

Now, as for this expression which is so strange - that they united 
their private interests to the common interest. Eut he adds "to 
each one's common: interest. I happen to know two parallels to that. 
One is in Machiavelli in the Discorsi sopra la pr i ma Deca di Livio , 
first book, when he says, "These things which I believe bring common 
benefit to each." In other words, the common good must be also 
each one's private good. Otherwise the private individual lacks 
the incentive for the common good. The self-interest is fully 
preserved, And the other exnression I encountered in an out of the 
way place, in Locke's Essay on the Law of Nature edited by Leiden 

page 206 . ”______- the common utility of 

each." No one, of course, would sneak of the common good of each. 
The meaning is that if it does not remain beneficial to each indi¬ 
vidual, it will never be respected by them. Yes? 

Student: Somewhere in Vico there have been examples where he car¬ 

ries this out and explains the common good as contingent. 
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Strauss: Sure. Everybody knows that. We have already seen this 

in his use of the "invisible hand," already in the Autobiography . 
But, nevertheless, if we come across something which seems to me 
to be characteristic, I still point it out. 
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Lecture XII 


Vico: The New Scienc e;, November 6, 1963 


I have read your paper, and I have very little to add now. We have 
to take up the text to which you referred,, There was only one 
point which had not occurred to me at all and where you may very 
well be right: that his doctrine implies the denial of innate 
ideas. Now who is the classic example of the denial of innate 
ideas? I mean, in the ordinary mythology. 

Student: Locke? 

Strauss: Yes, Locke. Of course, Hobbes denied it too. But there 

is a famous saying of Aristotle, or attributed to Aristotle, which, 
if I remember well says: Nothing is in the intellect which has not 
previously been in the senses. Does not Vico quote that somewhere? 

Student: Yes, he docs, 

Strauss: Yes, so this would confirm your point. Now, this is,not 

quite literally true of Aristotle, and one can say that Leibniz 
has restored the original meaning against this Lockean view: __ 


"Nothing is in the intellect which has not been in the senses, 
except the intellect itself. In other words, the principle of 
contradiction is not derived from any that, as it 

were, the intellect Itself, The importance of Locke ^ recognized 
before, but this particular point was not clear to me and I am 
very grateful to you for drawing my attention to it. 

Stud ent: inaudIble 

Strauss: You should try to find this statement and you can do it 

by looking in the index,, Of course, there are many references to 
Aristotle and it might take you a half an hour to trace it. But 
I am anxious to restore my reputation with you regarding a subject 

where I admitted defeat last time:__, I made some effort 

to trace it and here we are. It concerns civil eauity. Paragraph 

320. 

Student: ”Golden is the definition which Ulpian assigns to civil 

equity: c, a kind of probable judgment, not naturally known to all 

men” (as natural equity is)” 

Strauss: So natural equity does not require any training of the 

mind. Yes? 

Student: :,; but to those few who, being eminently endowed with 
prudence, experience, or learning, have come to know what things 
are necessa.ry for the conservation of human society 5 . This is 
what Is nowadays called 'reason of state. 0 ” 

Strauss: In more nice terms, __which in good 

Italian is called :3 reason of state.” So here that is the passage 
which I thought of. This theme is developed In the three following 
paragraphs, but this is, I think, the statement which I had in mind. 
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Civil equity is, on the highest level at any rate, reason of state. 
On a lower level this reason of state, i.o, the utility of society, 
is irrationally interpreted - interpreted on the basis of irrational 
assumptions, the chief assumption being, of course, the inequality 
of men. In the heroic society the utility of society is, in fact, 
the utility of the patricians. In a human society in his sense - 
nonheroic - where the equality of all men is recognized, it will 
be the utility of the whole society and not only of the ruling 
strata. This is the passage x«rhich I couldn't find, but which I 
remembered. Mr. ___? 

Student s inaudible 

Strausss Leibniz. I do not even remember now if Leibniz even 
claimed to restore what Aristotle said. In fact he did* That was 
his criticism of Locke. Locke is quite right, except he forgets 
the most important thing. Yes? 

Student! The passage in Aristotle is 263 in (inaudible) 

Strauss: I see. Thank you. Mr. __, take note of that, 

Mr._? 

Students I thought before that when you were talking about civil 
equity you said that civil equity was something which belonged 
only to the natural state, 

Strausss No. The correction which I have to make on the basis of 
the passages discussed Inst time is that there is also a kind of 
civil equity in the earlier stages. But in this fullest sense as 
defined by this famous Roman lawyer, Ulpian, it belongs to the 
human stage, 

Students That I don't see because what he said in the passage 
which you just read seems to agree perfectly with what he said in 
paragraph 380 

Strausss It is not so clear, if you would compare them. Let us 
not forget the framework around which we are working, (explanation 
on blackboard) The Egyptians being the age of the gods, the age 
of the heroes and the age of men. Now this must be rewritten on 
the basis of what we have learned. The state of nature we can call 
that the time of the Cyclopes., of families. The heroic stage is 
that of the aristocracy in bhe sense defined by him - the assembly 
of the Cyclopes. The assembly forms a society of patricians. 

This age is based on the premise that the patricians are a differ¬ 
ent breed than the plebs. They are descended from the gods. The 
others are mere human beings, lousy creatures. And then the equal¬ 
ity of all men is recognized and that is the human age. Here there 
is a bifurcation. First democracy and then monarchy. I think 
we can forget about the Egyptian myth now. This I think we should 
always keep in mind. 

Now, we haven't finished our assignment of last time, and we have 
to return to paragraph 6ll where we have found the clear identifi¬ 
cation of heroic actions, this criminal action. Now this means, 
of course, that in the heroic age the heroes didn't know that they 
were criminals. It was their piety, their morality. But when 
human reason has developed these actions seem to be criminal„ And 
this is connected with the status of religious intolerance. 
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Religious intolerance is a heroic concept, i.e, one xfhich is no 
longer defensible in the human age. This does not mean that it 
will not still be very pox 



One could here also refer to paragraph 109 where he said that the 
natural right of the nations permits civil•property to strangers. 

It permits civil property, that is to say S^Ll-property and not 
merely bonitary, full property rjyjhts to ^|S|^gers which is, of 
course, impossible in the heroic age. . Th-fs ffl*fcuTal right mentioned 
in paragraph 109 is, of course, a natural 2-5 g-ht of the human s-age. 

This Vico absolutely leaves to us in each case - to find out rhich 

natural right he is sneaking of. Who said that to me - was -IP 

Mr, _ - that part of the teleology of Vico is, of coarser, 

derived from the tradition. As the tradition spoke in (iraidible) 
in a very complicated and unclear manner of the relation of natural 
right and the right of the nations (inaudible explanation or 
blackboard) And, of course, the relation of these things is very 
obscure. The most famous statement is that of Ulpian aocorcing to 
which the natural right is that which nature taught all families. 
Like offspring - the generation of offspring and the raising of 

offspring. And __ is always human, the state of 

the human, I.e., it is not less natural, but it is limited tc 

humans. You find in Thomas Aquinas' Suma in the second part, 

question 57. Thomas Aquinas reconciled the Roman law distinction 
with the .Aristotelian teaching about natural right. That is, 
perhaps, the most important text. 

Mow what does Vico do? Vico takes over this term, obviously - right 
of the nations. If you would retranslate it into Italian "ou would 
get that. And he sa- s they are Identical. But what does ne do? 

In the first place he translates _ differently. That doesn't 

mean the nations, it means the gentiles. And the second thing 
which is, in a way, as importa.nt is that he says that there are n 
rights of the gentiles. Here, here and here. But that he chooses 
the traditional terminology which evokes recollection is, of course, 
one of the tricks - as Tacitus said somewhere, quoted by Bacon in a 

very visible place - _________• Then 

Augustus made this complete change from the pre-commonwealth to the 
despotisms we can almost say. But the name of the magistracies 
remains the same. So the name remains the same, but the meaning is 
radically different. 

So we have to be awake all the time. Even when he speaks of civil 
equity we have to ask, '"Which civil equity does he mean now?” But 
one can say that civil equity means always reason of state, but it 
may mean reason of state Irrationally Interpreted or reason of state 
rationally Interpreted as the Roman lawyers did it and as Vico 
himself would want to understand It. 


Let us now turn 
Mr. ? 


paragraph 629 or did you have another point, 


Students In discussing these developments - that body of Roman law- 
the Cambridge History points out that it developed as the (inaudible) 
attempted to form a law dealing with matters between Roman citizens 
and foreigners. As it turned out, in time this body of law affected 
the civil law so that, in a way, Vico talks about this. That 

the particular law of the heroic stage was in time affected by the 
gentile law of the third, human stage. It seems that this notion 
of lei gensium is very important 
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Strauss: Sure. There is no question. But the medieval distinc¬ 
tion between ___ and _ natura is, of course, not 

necessarily the original meaning. And the original meaning is that, 
what you said. Eut, nevertheless, it has something to do with it 
because being was a in deciding questions among foreigners 

or among Roman citizens and foreigners. Cf course, very much in 
matters of trade, naturally. It was much less formalistic and 
was guided by natural equity. By equity e:.i not by the complica¬ 
ted Roman laws. Therefore, the hey questi.in is regarding contracts. 
The bo na fide contract is a contract and which was not recognized 
in the” old Roman civil law. So it was more rational than the 
Roman law, than the proper civil law. To that extent It makes sense 

to identigy the _______ with the___n atura . because it 

is g'uided only by what the things themselves dictate and not by 
any complicated notions of a sacred mature. 

Now, let us turn to paragraph 629. It is a very long paragraph, 
but I think we should read it. 

Student: :, We have seen that the generation of commonwealths began 

in the age of the gods, in which governments were theocratic, that 
is, divine." 

Strauss: You see the ambiguity. In what sense they were divine e 

They believed in gods. Gods were regarded as the rulers although, 
in fact, it was a human government. Yes? 

Student: Later they developed into the first human, that is the 

heroic, governments, here called human to distinguish them from 
the divine. 

Strauss: In other words, they are not truly human according to 

the final terminology. You see, we have to watch all the time, 
According to the final terminology they are, of course, not human 
because they are not aware of the equality of all men. Go on. 

Student: "Within these human governments, even as the mighty 

current of a kingly river retains far out to sea the momentum of 
its flow and the sweetness of its waters, the age of the gods 
continued to run its course, for that religious way of thinking 
must still have persisted by which whatever men themselves did 
was attributed to the agency of the gods . 51 

Strauss: Let us stop here for one moment. This simile, by the 

way, occurs also at the beginning of paragraph 412 . Why that is so 
I do not know. So the religious way of thinking - a very modern 
way of expression, ”The religious way of thinking lasted still.” 

It lasted still. The question is, "Will it last forever?” This 
religious way of thinking surely affects Vico's way of presenting 
things. What does the religious way of thinking assert? That the 
gods have made everything. But what would follow from this 
premise according to a well-known principle of Vico? If the gods 
have made everything? 

Student: Only the gods could understand. 

Strauss: Yes, or positively stated? 

The new science would not be possible. 


Student: 
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Strauss: No knowledge is possible because we can only know what 

we have made. If the gods have made everything, we cannot under¬ 
stand anything. But men have made commonwealths, as he also asserts 
Therefore, the new science is possible in contradistinction to 
natural science which officially is not possible. But the religious 
way of thinking ascribes the making of commonwealths to the gods. 

Now Vico himself does this by tracing it to providence. I think 
we see quite well here what he is doing. Now, go on. 

Student: "Herein is divine providence to be supremely admired, 

for, when men's intentions were quite otherwise, it brought them 
in the first place to the fear of divinity ." 5 

Strauss: Yes, that we know already. That is a reminder in the 

context of the old story, private vice leading to public benefit 
is the proof of the invisible hand. And, somewhat later, after the 
middle of this paragraph, when he speaks - that was the passage 

discussed last time by Mr. _about the political science. 

If I remember well it is the first reference to political science 
which occurs. And you made quite a comment about it. Bead this 
passage. 

Student: "Hence emerges the subject matter of political science, 

which is nothing other than the science of commanding and obeying 
the cities , 55 

Strauss: Mr. _ made a comment on it which I do not remember 

in all the details, but it was based on the disregard of one very 
simple thing. Because this meaning of political science, you can 

say, was an original meaning. Where the term _ episteme, 

occurs in Plato in some of the dialogues it has no other meaning 
than the knowledge of governing societies. This knowledge includes, 
of course, the knowledge of how to make people obey and, therefore, 
also the knowledge of obeying. There is no difficulty in this 
terminology. The conclusions which you have drawn from it would 
need more substantiation. Now, one can say that since Vico was not 
particularly concerned with this antiquarian question of what 
political science meant originally, and since this new science is 
somehow overlapping with what what traditionally - not initially, 
but traditionally - called political science, maybe you are right 
that by these words he asserts that political science in the tra¬ 
ditional sense has to be replaced by the new science. At least 
this is what you said. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Oh, I see. That I did not connect. Yes, this is complete 
ly right. In other words, Vico, you can say, restates the crudest 
notion existing at the beginning, not the much more elevated notion 
which Aristotle presents. That is quite correct. But one can, of 
course, say that he replace political science in the traditional 
sense, including the Ilobbian sense which you so rightly pointed, 
out, by the new science which is not a political science. Why is 
is not a political science proper? 

Student: Because it is something which investigates. 
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Strauss: Yes. More simply, because it is not normative. The 

political science including' Hobbes and, of course, Machiavelli, is 
normative. It shows how one should act politically and how people 
should govern. Here he only shows how people did, in fact govern 
in the various different ages. That is absolutely defensible, but 
there is only one corollary to add. If you know what belongs to 
each of these stages, say the human stage in contradistinction to 
the heroic stage, then you can, of course, criticize any relics of 
the earlier stages not belonging to it. Do you see that? 

A merely descriptive science is, in fact, not possible because this 
descriptive science is always addressed to political beings who 
necessarily draw conclusions. Take any factors today - integration 
segregation, slums and so on. They can all be descriptive state¬ 
ments, but they hit people who have interest and who synthesize 
and generalize from these mere facts. Therefore, it is simply a 
swindle or naivete to believe that there can be mere factual find¬ 
ings without political consequences. To that extent, of course, 
Vico was (inaudible) , but still, the core of his 

teaching is, indeed, not normative. 

Later on, towards the end of the paragraph he speaks of Polyphemus 
and Ulysses - would you read that section? 

Student: 1,1 (and in this giant Plato recognizes the fathers of 

the families in the so-called state of nature nrseeding the civil 
state) . 

Strauss: You see, "so-called." That refers to the fact that the 

state of nature was not such a matter of course when Vico wrote 
this as it has become since, especially in the textbooks where 
people don’t hesitate to speak of Epicurus" teaching of the state 
of nature. You can read Epicurus and he never mentions the term, 
of course. And, to mention another case, some individual - I"m 
sorry some writer (although I think individual is a perfectly legi¬ 
timate term today it has this connotation) - attacked my interpre¬ 
tation of Locke on the grounds that it is all in Hooker. The state 
of nature. And he even refers to a paragraph in Hooker so that it 
is easy to find. I had read it before, but I looked it up and, of 
course, Hooker never speaks of the state of nature. The state of 
nature was an innovation in political theory and Vico is aitfare of 
it and so he says "The state which they call the state of nature." 
In this terminology, these are all states of nature because each of 
these stages has been generated by natural necessity 

Now, please read the end of this paragraph. 

Student: "Providence therefore, by the aforesaid aristocratic form 

of their governments, led them to unite themselves to their father- 
lands in order to preserve such great private interests as their 
family monarchies were (for this was what they were entirely bent 
upon) 

Strauss: Absolutely. That was the concern - the defense of their 
private interests. Yes? 

Student: "and thus, beyond any design of theirs, they were brought 

together in a universal civil good called commonwealth," 
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Strauss: Yes, but this common good is an outcome of nothing but 

the private good. We have heard this very often. We find here only 
a confirmation of this. 

Now, then, let us turn to the next paragraph. We cannot read this 
all. Begin roughly where he speaks of Epicurus and Zeno. 

Student: "among those very men who are said by Epicurus to have 

been born of chance and by Zeno to have been creatures of necessity. 

Strauss: Zeno means Stoicism. 

Student: "Yet chance did not divert them nor fate force them out 

of this natural order. For at the point when the commonwealths, 
were to spring forth, the matter was all prepared and ready to re¬ 
ceive the form, and there came forthe the formation of the co mm on- 
wealths, composed of mind and body. The prepared materials were 
these men's own religions" 

Strauss: That should read "The prepared matters" to keep the 

terminology. Yes? 

Student: "their own languages, their own lands, their own nuptials 

. . . with such wisdom as could naturally exist in that time of 
extreme crudeness and simplicity." 

Strauss: You see how careful you have to be. He speaks of the 

wisdom of the patricians. Yes, they were wise, but with x^hat wisdom 
One Ttfould here expect the following thought: The matter of common¬ 
wealths is the private, what he calls here the proper. That we 
have seen. Proper lands, proper religions, nroper languages re¬ 
peated seven or eight times. The matter of commonwealths is the 
peculiar, the private. The form should be the common which provi¬ 
dence brings out of the private or adds to the private things. 

But instead he says that the form is brought out by the very human 
wisdom of the fathers. So here we have a perfectly nontheological 
presentation. You need matter and form. The matter was there: 

The families each with its own rights etc. And then the form is 
brought out by that kind of wisdom available at the time. This is 
perfectly sufficient for understanding the first civil society. 

In the next paragraph we find also some very interesting remarks 
about the state of nature, of the natural rights. We should also 
read that. 

Students "Yet here is an even greater cause for marveling. By 
bringing about the birth of the families (all of them born with some 
awareness of a divinity although, because of their ignorance and 
disorder, none knew the true one), since each family had its own re¬ 
ligion, language, lands, nuptials, name, arms, government and laws, 
providence had at the same time brought into being the natural law 
of the major nations"’ 

Strauss: Yes, then he speaks again of the natural right of the 

major gentiles or families. Yes, go on. 

Student: "with all the aforesaid properties. . . at the time when 

they banded themselves together in a natural order against the 
latter," 
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Strausss Let us stop here<> You see again the variety! the various 
kinds or various stages of natural right. Each stage is natural, 
as natural as the other. The order of aristocracy is as natural as 
the state of nature. You have heard this often, but we cannot em¬ 
phasize it too much. 

In the next paragraph he suggests that the natural right of the 
gentiles, of the nations, is practically identical with the civil, 
sovereign power which includes not only government and its powers, 
but also land and religion. We can bring this into harmony with 
what was said before by saying that the rights of sovereignty as 
understood in a fundamentally Hobbian way by him, is the natural 
public law. But this natural public law will not, of course, be in 
existence before there are civil societies. But once there is a 
civil society it has these powers naturally. It is the natural 
public doctrine. That is all included in natural right. One could 
even perhaps say that Vico's doctrine of natural right is funda¬ 
mentally a doctrine of natural public right, at least the emphasis 
is much more on that than on private right. 

In paragraph 633 it appears that the natural right of the gentiles 
is also known as divine right. Let us read paragraph 63 3» 

Student: "What we have here set forth, added to what we have men¬ 

tioned above of the heroes of the first cities calling themselves 
gods, will explain the meaning of the phrase i ura a dils posita , 

'laws laid down by the gods,' applied to the dictates of the natural 
right of nations. But when the natural right of human nations en¬ 
sued, on which we have cited Ulpian" 

Strauss: Yes, one could even say, "of humane nations,” and make it 

quite clear. Yes? 

Student: "and upon which the philosophers and moral theologians 

based their understanding of the natural right of fully unfolded 
eternal reason, the phrase was fitly reinterpreted to mean that 
the natural right of nations was ordained by the true God,” 

Strauss: But, of course, here he translates "nations." He should 

also translate "gentiles." I mean, either "gentes" means gentiles 
and should, always moan that - and, of course, in the latter case It 
means all nations showing the ambiguity. The philosophers and 
moral theologians deal only with the natural right of the humane 
nations. But the other rights - the preceding ones of the heroic 
age, for example - is as natural as that. The question, of course, 
would be: To what extent does the natural right of the humane 
nations include the natural right of the earlier ages? Especially 
in the case of religion. 

Now, let us go to paragraph 636 , the ancient teaching regarding 
robbery and piracy,which according to the heroic point of view were 
not criminal. There are proofs from Plato, Aristotle and Thucydides. 
Will you read the end of the paragraph? 

Student: "What is more remarkable is that the highly civilized 

Greeks, in the times of their most cultivated humanity, should have 
practiced such a barbarous custom, which indeed provided them with 
almost all the subjects of their comedies.. It is perhaps because 
of this custom, still practiced by the inhabitants against the 
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Christians, that the coast of Africa facing us is called the 
Barbary." 

x 

Strauss; Now Algiers and other places. But the question is this: 
Since the republic is now the Christian republic, one has to consider 
what is right as between Christians and non-Christians in contra¬ 
distinction, say, between Italians and French. What is the posi¬ 
tion regarding robbery and piracy on the part of Christian govern¬ 
ments or against non-Christian governments. Or you don't have to go 
so far - between Protestants and Catholics. Think of Drake. The 
famous Drake. When he made this heretical act against the Spanish 
fleet, w=s this regarded as criminal? No, So, you see, some of 
these heroic things still survived. 

The beginning of the next paragraph. 

Student: "The principle of this oldest law of war was the inhos¬ 

pitality of the heroic peoples which we have discussed above." 

Strauss: You remember this discussion. We came across it. Consider 
especially paragraph 396 where he spoke of the inhospitality of 
the Jews, in particular. Now given this inhospitality of the Jews, 
it must reflect to similar institutions to those of the inhospitable 
early gentiles. That is, I think, clear. 

Now, let us turn to paragraph 639. 

Student: "Now the heroic custom of holding strangers to be eternal 

enemies, which was observed by each people privately in peace, when 
extended abroad, took the form recognized as common to all the 
heroic nations of carrying on eternal wars with each other, with 
continual looting and raiding. Thus from the cities, which Plato 
tells us were born on the basis of arms,” 

Strauss: You can read the rest of that. Let us now turn to 
paragraph 644. 

Student: "Only by understanding this nature of human civil affairs 

and in no other way can we solve the amazing problem of Spain. :5 

Strauss: Actually, we can state the point in simple words. The 
early nations were collective cylcopes almost as canabalistic as 

was as we have heard before. In paragraph 645 he refers 
to Thucydides’ remark about this early time and calls him the most 
accute and most sapient writer. I believe that no one has been 
given such an epithet before. Surely not Moses. This shows very 
well what I think he is driving at. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 655 where he Interprets a myth about 
Penelope. Let us read the end of paragraph 654 where Penelope 
prostituted herself. Mr, _? 

Student: Just one question. The fact that he doesn’t give any 
great praises or use any superlative adjectives about Moses since 
Moses had a different title . . , 

Strauss: Yes, we know that. And it is possible to give a perfectly 

innocent explanation of the fact that he quotes quite a few other 
writers’ sayings as "golden" sayings and not those of Moses, 
because it is, in a way, impudent to praise the holy writers c 
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That can be defended. But why does he, nevertheless, in two passage 
call Moses" sayings ;, golden? ::! If this is an act of impudence to 
call any passage of the Bible golden because man then makes of 
himself, as it were, the arbiter of holy writ, that is a very good 
point. But the two exceptions show that this is not so simple. 

Students v Can you carry that over to any praise or nonpraise of 
Moses? 

Strauss: Yes. By this step. He has praised Moses, after all, 
although for some sayings regarding irrelevant material, that is 
irrelevant from the point of view of the Bible - what Moses says 
about the Egyptians. These are not the only reasons. We have to 
consider also the facts to which Mr. _______ referred again - the 

chronological problems. The Biblical chronology and history and 
all this kind of thing. Yes, Mr. _? 

Student: He treats no one more sacredly than this Varro who he 

praises consistently and at one point calls '"the wisest man in the 
age of Cicero.' 9 

Strauss: Yes, I see, Varro was, of course, invaluable to him as 

an antiquarian, but he could not possibly regard him as a man of 
the best judgment, and it makes absolute sense that he selects 
Thucydides for this highest position, I mean, that is somehow the 
modern tradition. Towards the end of this modern stage, one could 
almost say, Nietzche towards the end of his life, in a very long 
passage. For Plato - Thucydides. That is the peak. That belongs 
to that modern tradition. Not men as they ought to be, but the 
analysis of men as they are. 

Now, the end of paragraph 654. 

Student: "In other versions Penelooe prostitutes herself to the 

suitors (signifying the extension of connubium to the plebs) and 
gives birth to Pan, a monster of two discordant natures, human and 
bestial" 

Strauss: In other words, this union of the plebian and the patri¬ 

cian from a patrician point of view is monstruous. Naturally, 

Even today some people regard mixed alliances as monstruous. Yes? 

Student: "This is precisely the creature s ecum ipse disc ors of 

Livy, for the Roman patricians told the plebeians that, if they were 
to share with them the connub ium of the nobles, the resulting off¬ 
spring would be like Pan, a monster of two discordant natures 
brought forth by Penelope who had prostituted herself to the 
Plebeians." 

Strauss: Yes. The next paragraph. 

Student: "From Pasiphae, who has lain with a bull, the minotaur, 

a monster of two diverse natures. This story must mean that the 
Cretans extended connubium to foreigners" 

Strauss: We can leave it at that. This has very great implications 
which cannot possibly be brought out without considering another 
passage. Paragraph 657 whne he comes to the royal arms of France 
in the second part of the paragraph. 
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Student: "Hence the royal arms of France (in signification of the 

Salic law which excludes women from inheriting that kingdome) are 
supported by two angels clothed in dalmatics and armed with spears, 
and are adorned with the heroic motto: "The lilies do not spin." 

Strauss: What he has immediately in mind is, of course, particularly 

the lower status of women in the heroic age. But is there more to 
what he said than you suspect. I simply do not know enough of the 
affair of the French arms - whether they do have the circumscription 
"Lilies do not spin.” I simply do not know. I have not heard it 
before and I have no easy way of finding out. So if anyone knows 
anything about it, it would be very helpful for us. But however this 
may be, he calls this word a "heroic word." Now you know where this 
word comes from. The New Testament. But here it is used only in 
reference to these alleged or real subscription of the French arms 
of the royal house. But if we look at the New Testament where the 
thing comes from, then the New Testament itself would be a document 
of heroic morality. This is very interesting, and I must admit that 
I have not found any evidence for that here, if this is evidence at 
all. But I know this from Machiavelli, an author whom Vico knew 
very well indeed. Now in Machiavelli 5 s Discourses as a whole this 
is, one can say, a major theme, if not the most important theme. 

To give an account in terms of his political wisdom of the Bible. 

I have written a whole book about it, and so I shall not explain it. 
Very briefly, Livy takes the place of the Bible. Livy is his Bible. 
Livy has two functions. First, as a kind of counter-Bible, of 
course. His authority. And, on the other hand, just as he demolishe 
the authority of Livy in the book, there preceded the ifhole work 
of Machiavelli a demolition of the authority of the Bible. And 
what he does to Livy - the demolition of Livy's authority - has its 
counterpart in an unwritten demolition of Biblical authority or 
written in the Discourses in invisible ink. , 

Now, there are quite a few specimens of that. For example, there 
are two kinds of captains. As you know, vice is presented in 
Christian theology as a captain., I do not know how far this goes 
back, but it was common in Machiavelli' s age. So there are two 
kinds of captains. One is like - that man who commands the 

___,particularly severe . And this man is described by Livy - 

and Machiavelli takes over this description - as having one defect, 

He was of heavy tongue just as Moses, according to the Bible. He 
had, therefore, Aaron as his speaker. 

And then there is another kind of captain who is young and gentle. 
Valerius Corvinus is one of them and this corresponds, I think, to 
. Fe uses, in other words, with incredible cleverness, all 
kinds of things in Livy which have, of course, nothing to do with 
the question of Judaism and Christianity, There is one passage which 
is particularly interesting. , one of the patricians 

who fouecht for the plebs and was by the patricians thrown down the 
Rock. That is really unbelievable. When Livy speaks of 
that - what happened to - and he was, of course, 

revered by the plebs who he tried to help, Livy used the expression 

sangre _, the blood of the savior,___ . 

This is very, very clever. In brief, I believe that is a part of 
Vico's background. Later on, through Marxism of course, these 
things became very popular. The plebian revolt against the rule of 
priests in the Jewish community connected with Jesus. 
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For Vico this must be a great question for the following reason, 

You get the Middle Ages. And the middle ages is, as you know, based 
on a new barbarism of the Northern tribes. Just as you 

have a feudalism in early Rome, you have feudalism in the Middle 
Ages. But in the Middle Ages the situation is, of course, very 
different because you have also a carry-over from other traditions 
and especially Christianity which was not of Northern origin. And 
this is for him a very great problem. 

Now I believe that this passage which we read before in paragraph 
159 when he speaks of the situation in the Middle Ages. You have, 
on the one hand, just heroic things like Homer. You know the 
romance of the Middle Ages, the praise of heroes and all this kind 
of thing. And the story of Charlemagne and King Arthur and so on. 
And at the same time you have the most sophisticated scholasticisn 
which doesn’t fit that heroic character of the Middle Ages at alio 
These are, I think, elements of what Vico truly thought about the 
Medieval period, a period which is, of course, continued to some 
extent up to his own time. 

I believe that there are also references to this question in the 
following paragraphs. Let us, perhaps, read paragraph 658 . 

Student: "Finally Hercules breaks into a fury on being stained by 

the blood of the centaur Fessus. . . Livy must have found the phras 
in some ancient chronicler whom he follows with as much good faith 
as ignorance." 

Strauss: I believe that this has more than one meaning. But let 

us finish this paragraph. 

Student: "For when the plebeian debtors were freed ... It was 

practiced with greater mildness by the Hebrews, among whom debtors 
served only seven years." 

Strauss: I think that is fairly clear. He gives, cf course, a 

sop. The Hebrews practiced greater mildness, but it is, of course- 
the same. Now, if there is a heroic period with the Hebrews, then 
everything else follows. I think that this whole paragraph gives 
a good indication of how he would read the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, Very late composition. Moses is much later than 
the composer of Job - the writer of the book of Job, as we have 
seen on an earlier occasion. But very old data, no lonver under¬ 
stood by the compiler of the book. 

And in paragraph 660 he makes clear that the heroic contests s i.e. 
between patricians and. plebians - were, of course, also in Phoenici 
Egypt, and Phrygia. 

What about the Jews in Egypt? Were these not a kind of Egyptian 
plebs who rebelled against the Egyptian rulers? Must this not be 
understood in the same way? These are, of course, merely sugges¬ 
tions and to substantiate them we would have to know much more than 
we do-at present. 

In paragraph 663 . Start at the beginning. 

Student: "Taking the word people in the sense of recent times and 

applying it to the earliest times of the world of the cities 
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(because of the inability of philosophers and philologians alike to 
imagine such severe aristocracies) has led to misunderstandings 1 ' 

Strauss.- Here Vico makes clear what he claims to be his crucial 
innovation. Hitherto no one had any understanding of the early 
aristocracies. Neither the philosophers, nor the philologians. 

But, of course, there remains a question. He refers himself to 

what Plato said in the third book of the Laws about ____ 

as the first stage and how out of these early societies the first 
cities grew. But surely it is not developed by Plato on the basis 
of such axioms as he poses at the beginning. 

To repeat this again, what is the difference? For Plato it is 
clear that men were always reasoning beings. Perhaps on the basis 
of very poor data, and perhaps reasoning badly, but it was always 
reasoning. Whereas Vico says that there was a stage when men had 
only sense, imagination and passsion, and no reason. No universals. 
For Plato there can never have been mute human beings. That is 
impossible. For Vico there were such mute human beings. That is 
a fundamental difference. And, of course, also from Aristotle, 

Now in paragraph 665 the traditional view of Rome - this was the 

paragraph very important for Mr. __ and I think quite rightly. 

Now, I will try to give my interpretation and you correct me, Mr. 

_. The traditional view of Rome presupposes that the Romans 

had a privilege from God, i.e. were the elect nation. For even the 
Greeks - people of outstanding intelligence and humanity - had no 
knowledge of their antiquity. Hence, how could the Romans have 
had it except on the basis of such a special privilege? Now the 
fact that the Jews had perfect knowledge of their antiquity, in 
fact of the creation of the world, is a special act of d_ivine 
grace and this is perfectly compatible with the possibility that 
they were a crude and barbarous nation far inferior to the Greeks, 
The Romans had such a perfect knowledge of their post although they 
were such a rude and barbarous nation. The application to the 
Jews is obvious. 

He argues on the basis of the assumption - which he regards as 
absurd - that the Romans did have perfect knowledge of their anti¬ 
quity, But this is impossible. 

Now you made quite a few more remarks about this paragraph. Can 
you restate the more important ones which I omitted? 
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Vico; The Mew Science, November 10, 1963 


This was a very good paper, I think that this is the first paper 
that you ever wrote for me. Now you mentioned quite a few of the 
important points and I will limit myself to those which form a 
unity. What you stated at the beginning about the way you wrote 
your paper was very sensible. That is the only way to proceed, to 
see as much as one can see. 


Now you spoke of Vico's treatment of myth. How was myth treated 
prior to Vico according to Vico himself? You mentioned one thing, 
namely the simple rejection of myth as nonsense which rejection he 
rejects. But this is the least interesting. There is another one 
which he also rejects, and you refer to that. What was the other 
treatment of myth which he also rejects? 

Students Well, the religious . , . 

Strausss Well, as containing profound, philosophic wisdom. That 
he also rejects. And this is, in a way? much more important for 
him than those who merely reject myth as nonsense. 

What, then, does he do with myth if he is dissatisfied with the 
previous treatment of myth? 


Students I think that he is trying to restore the credibility by 
giving it a different internretation. 


Strausss What kind of an interpretation? I mean, why is myth so 
important to Vico? After all, he does not believe in all this. 

Students inaudible 


Strausss So, in other words, the myths are not important as liter¬ 
ally true nor as containing philosophic wisdom, but as documents of 
early human thought. Why is he so interested in early human 
thought or heroic thought, as he calls it? 


Students He wants to understand the origins and the way in which 
the civilization has emerged. inaudible 

Strausss Still, since he is a philosopher, why this great concern 
with the early stages in which men were unable to philosophize? 

The bulk of the work is devoted to the early men. What was the 
most obvious alternative in his time for a political philosopher? 
He uses the term all the time. Natural right. Why does the 
problem, of natural right lead to this approach? Is there anyone 
in the class who can answer that question which we have discussed 
more than one time? 


Students When we come to natural right we see that there is not 
just one natural right. There are many natural rights. 

Strausss Yes. In other words, the whole approach to natural 
right is wrong because there are n natural rights and the proof 
of that is supplied by the New Science . 
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This study of myth - of early human thought - is underlying his 
search for the true Homer, You pointed out the fact that this 
section on the true Homer either doesn't exist or plays a very 
insignificant role in the earlier presentations of Vico’s doctrine. 
Here it has a considerable role. How can one state this more 
neatly - that it plays a considerable role? 

Students If Homer does present . . . 

Strauss: No. I mean the fact that this search for the true Homer 
is a very important part of Vico's doctrine in its final version, 

A quite external fact - the first plan. 

Students inaudible 

Strausss Something very superficial, but also very striking. 

Stud ent: inaudible 

Strauss: That is very good. I did not even think of that. But 

this Frontispiece is a very enigmatic thing also. But something 
very obvious. The book consists of five books. The third, i.e, 
the center book, belongs to Homer. If this position is of some 
importance for Vico’s way of writing which I believe it is, although 
this is not sufficiently settled. So it is externally the center 
part of Vico's teaching. 

What Is Vico’s discovery regarding Homer? You mentioned that. 

Homer is not an individual, a poet, but the true Homer is the 
folk mind. That one can say. And that was, indeed, an epoch- 
making thing. The whole 19th century and, to some extent, even the 
20th century is still affected by that. The folk mind. Roman¬ 
ticism, Primarily German romanticism is expressed by this idea of 
the folk mind. 

But, still, is Vico a romantic? I mean, is it true that he prefers 
the folk - one can almost say the folk sentiment - to thinking, 
to rational thought? Can one say that? I think that you gave an 
answer to your question yourself, but it is not quite clear. 

Students inaudible In the first part he indicated that there 

were two Homers„ 

Strauss: Yes, but this would not affect that, I do not know 

exactly what experts would say today, when I studied it was still 
with the bold men who said that the Iliad was written by one man 
and the Odyssey by another. I ttink that at that time only J.V. 
Scott, an American scholar, dared to say that there was only one 
poet Homer who composed both the Iliad and the Odyssey , This was 
the traditional view, more or less. And the ordinary view was that 
these two works were written by very different poets at very dif¬ 
ferent times, and then it was put together in the age of 
Probably the compiler was a very mediocre fellow. Therefore, the 
many stupidities in the whole thing. Scott answered very simply 
and rhetorically powerfully. He said, ; ’Who is a better judge of 
an eric poo’ll - or other famous classical scholars or 

Milton, Go-mine, Vergil? A;.' the answer is implied in the 

question. But still, this great change in Homeric criticism - and 
this is, by the way, one of Vico’s titles to fame in the ordinary 
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historiography - that he was the one who put Homer criticism and 
therewith fundamentally all earlier poetry and therewith by impli¬ 
cation all poetry on an entirely new basis by the discovery of the 
folk mind. But I repeat my question. Does Vico come down on the 
side of those who prefer the sentiment of the people to the thought 
of the few? 

Student: According to his own theory he doesn't seem to. He 
speaks of poetry as the sense of mankind and philosophy as the 
intellect. 

Strauss: Yes, this could folio™. You could very well have the 

same distinction between sense and intellect, and say that sense 
is much better than this pale derivative intellect. Many people 
have said this in our age and in the 19th century. 

Student: But I don’t think he says that. 

Strauss: No, I think that one can even prove it. In other words : 
Vico discovers, so to speak, the romantic possibility, but he does 
not r are it. He cones o..an o:: the side of the intellect very 
clears, I think. 

Now in this connection you mentioned his occasional statement that 
the poets are few in number f like the philosophers. And how can 
this jive with the notion of a poetic nation? Apparently, there 
is a difficulty even hexc, I think that the difficulty is simply 
this: when he speaks of the theological poets - the earliest 
poets - then he means indeed men. But Homer is not a theological 
poet. He is an heir to the theological poets. We will come to 
that later. 

And the last point which I would like to make right away is this. 
You referred to his reference to Christ. That was the first 
reference in the whole book and there is only one other which we 
will come across next time. And just as we have two explicit 
references to Christ, so we have two references to the golden 
sayings of Moses. So for a man who claims to be a strict Catholic, 
his nonuse of the Bible is remarkable. That is surely true. 

Now there was another case - a much more important case - of this 
kind of Homeric problem which had been discussed before Vico 
started his work, and that is Moses. Yes? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, the two Isaiahs are a later thing. But Moses is 
the most important thing. Spinoza claimed to have proof that 
Moses could not have written the Pentateuch on the basis of philo¬ 
logical evidence. Who wrote the Pentateuch according to Spinoza? 
Ezra. That is very late - 5th century. So you have a similar 
problem here. The "Moses’' in the sense of the author of the Penta¬ 
teuch is not the Moses spoken about in the Pentateuch, Even Croce 
in his work on Vico refers to the fact that Spinoza’s criticism of 
the Old Testament must have played a considerable role for Vico. 

But he thinks that Vico was affected by it, as it were, only 
methodically without much regarding the Old Testament 

itself which I, for one, cannot believe. There is much more, 

I believe, regarding the Biblical question in Vico’s discussion of 
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Homer than it would seem. Not that Homer was unimportant for him, 
but the Bible was, of course, much more important. Because, after 
all, no claims about the guidance of human life were raised on 
behalf of Homer. Homer was not, in this sense, an authority. 

Now we have a backlog from last time. We will try our best to get 
rid of that. Now we read last time up to paragraph 688 and we should 
now read paragraph 689* I remind you only of what we read in para¬ 
graph 688. The poetic theologians - that is to say, the ealiest 
human beings who can be said to be human beings, the Cyclopes were 
the poetic theologians - had the same theme as Vico - the human 
world. But they lacked physics. Hence they did not understand 
the world of nations which they, in a way, created. Now let us 
turn to paragraph 689= 

Students 5: At length the sky broke forth in thunder, and Jove thus 
gave a beginning to the world of men by arousing in them the im¬ 
pulse which is proper to the liberty of the mind, just as from 
motion, which is proper to bodies as necessary agents, he began 
the world of nature. For what seems to be impulse in bodies is 
but insensible motion, as we said above in the Method." 

Strausss Let us stop here. Now again, Mr. _, do you have the 

text? Now what is the subject of " ? r; Jove or 

_ de la natura ? 

Students I think it could be an independent sentence the same as 


Strausss And how would you translate 
Students The world of nature begun. 

Strausss Yes, that is how I understood it. That is, at least, 
ambiguous. Who began motion? Jove or the world of nature? Or, 
rather, motion or Jove? 

Now this matter of the liberty of the mind in contradistinction to 
necessary agents we have already discussed before. How can there 
be freedom of the mind in the stage where man is an absolute play¬ 
thing of the imagination and passion, and does not have reason? 

Vie have discussed this before. 

Let us turn now to the beginning of paragraph 692. Yes? 

Student: Is this impulse wonder or fear? 

Strauss: _The recipient motion. But which he 

tries to limit to the mind. He says the __which is 

peculiar to the freedom of the matter. We have had parallels to 
that before. 

Student: Isn 5 t it that the word _ was what began with the 

word _? Then what gave impulse to'the motion? Because 

many times he uses , . . 

Strauss: But how would you render this thought in the form of a 
sentence? The subject or predicate? 
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Strauss: The world of nature began from motion. Period. That is 
exactly what I mean. But one doesn’t know was if Jove was involved 
in that as he is involved in the creation of the world of menr 

Student: One doesn’t know because you don’t know where loco 

began. 

Second Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes. That is true. To say nothing of the fact that in 

the mostorthodox construction of the sentence he would replace 
God by Jove. 

Now the beginning of paragraph 692. 

Student: "But the greatest and most important part of physics is 

the contemulation of the nature of man, rf 

Strauss: "Of physics," i.e, you cannot have the new science 

except on the basis of physics. This is a question which we have 
frequently come across. Now let us read the entire paragraph. 

Student: "We have set forth above in the Poetic Economy how the 

founders of gentile humanity in a certain sense generated and pro¬ 
duced in themselves the proper human form in its two aspects: 
that Is, how by means of frightful religions and terrible paternal 
powers and sacred ablutions they brought forth from their giant bo¬ 
dies the form of our just corporature, and how by the discipline 
of their household economy they brought forth from their bestial 
minds the form of our human mind," 

Strauss: Yes, you see here that the form of our human mind was 

worked out of the bestial minds by humans. That is all we need 
here. 

Paragraph 695* This has to be read in connection with parts of 
694. But let us see. The other part of the soul. The theological 
poets put it in the air. Now, the end of the paragraph. . , 

Student: "And the theological poets, again with a just sense, put 

the course of life In the course of the blood, on whose proper 
flow our life depends. 

Strauss: These theological poets were, of course, materialists 

or corporealists as we could very well say. If you read paragraph 
694 you will see that this will only confirm it. 

A few more points. At the end of paragraph 701. 

Student: "I'n a rough way they understood that concupiscence is the 

mother of all the passions, and that the passions have their 
dwelling in our humors." 

Strauss: This is, of course, a somewhat ambiguous sentence, but it 
might very well suggest a very corporealistic interpretation of 
the passions as Descartes and Hobbes had before dealt with them. 
This much about the physics problem. 
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Now in paragraph 703 . This is a very strange paragraph. Let us 
read that ss a whole. 

Student: "Now, since the minds of the first men of the gentile 
world. . . as Terence does when he says, r V/e have attained the life 
of the gods." 

Strauss: In other words, he doesn't say, "like.” Yes? 

Student: "This sentiment, though proper to him who speaks, still 

has the air of a common sentiment because of the Latin usage of 
plural for singular in the first person. However, in another come¬ 
dy of the same poet, this sentiment is raised to the highest degree 
of sublimity by being made singular and appropriated to him who 
expresses it: ”1 am become a god," 

Strauss: Now what does this mean? He refers here to that fact 

which Aristotle made famous, that children call all men fathers 
and all women mothers. In other words, they do not have a concept 
of man and woman. They know only Dad and Mom, these almost in¬ 
articulate sounds, and they must do for men and women. This is 
surely part of the argument. But it is not clear what these throe 
quotations mean, these three poetic quotations. Does he mean to 
say that the god is the beloved, whatever the beloved may be? I 
do not know. I d.o not understand this paragraph. It is one of the 
many enigmatic paragraphs in the book. 

Student: In referring to the degrees of sublimity and the fact 

that the ancient theological poets were called sublime, there seems 
to be some connection between the sublimity and the fact that the 
poets were creators and that they were singled out by the gods. 

Strauss: Yes, That goes somehow in the direction in which I am 

groping. He says later on, and he may have said somewhere before, 
you know when he calss the first age the age of the gods and this 
means both that they created the gods and that they were the gods. 

I think it is connected with that. And poetry, in a way, seems to 
preserve that. Because Terence, of course, is not an early poet, 
a theological poet. He is a late, comic poet. Yes? 

Student: This reminds me of something I am curious about. He must 

have known the theory about the . I wonder why he never 

preaches it. 

Strauss: Would you tell your less learned colleagues what the 

theory of the is? 

Student: That the gods were great heroes among human beings. 

Strauss: Deified human beings. It is known by the name of 

but I think that it is much older than him. I think he never men¬ 
tions him. But the reason may be that he was more learned than 
those who called this , and therefore give it a somewhat 

narrow view. This is true. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 708. In the middle of that paragraph 
he says that "heroisim of virtue. . . M 


Student: "For that heroism of virtue which realizes its highest 

idea belongs to philosophy" 
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Sfrauss: He means his best idea here. His best idea. You remember 

his distinction between highest and best. Yes? 

Student* "its best idea belongs to philosophy and not to poetry." 

Strausss Yes. That is all we need. He is not a romantic in the 
sense loosely defined before. But you also must not forget another 
implication because the teachers of men up to Vico's time, to put 
it mildly, were not only the philosophers, but also the Bible. 

And when he says unqualifiedly here "that heroism of virtue" which 
is modeled on the best idea is that of the philosophers, then he 
should at least have said something about how this is related to 
the Bible which he does not do. And in the sequel he makes clear 
another kind of heroism, the gallant heroism. This gallant heroism 
belongs to the age of corruption. 

Now what is this gallant heroism? It is surely Homer, but it is 
also - as I think the word "gallant" points to - the medieval 
heroism to which he does not refer here. You know, the medieval 
knights. Yes? 

Student: You're bringing up the Middle Ages . . . Could we say that 

there is a parallel between Homer and Dante? 

Strauss: He takes up Dante. 

Student: Yes. I read that part. Would he consider Dante as he 

does Homer and see him mainly as an expression of a period? But 
undoubtably Dante existed, 

Strauss: Let us wait until we come to the passage, but I would 

say offhand that Dante cannot be called simply a poet in Vico’s 
sense because he was also a philosopher as everyone knows and Vico 
knows. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Even apart from the familiar, the other writings. The 

Monarchia is not a poetic book unless you use "poetic" in a very 
wide sense of the word in which it is not commonly used. 

Now, paragraph 709. 

Student: "All that we have .remarked in these three corollaries on 

heroic sentences, descriptions and custom^, belongs properly to the 
discovery of the true Homer which we shallt±ake up in the following 
book." \ 

Strauss: That is one of the many references where he is so super- 

clear and at the same time indicates a strange lack of order. It 
is absolutely unnecessary to do this kind of thing. 

Now, paragraph 715* 

Student: "With the practice of burial the idea of the underworld 

was extended, and the poets called the grave the underworld (an 
expression also found in Holy Scripture)," 
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Strauss: Here is one of the few references. But it is not, of 

course, a specific quote, but only a general reference to Biblical 
usage. Now it is true that there is an Old Testament term for this 

Hades - _ in Hebrew - which in the is translated as 

Inferno, so here is a fact which is, In a way, correct. But of 
course, what is the context here? Poetic cosmography. Heaven and 
Inferno. This naturally causes us to consider the question of the 
Biblical cosmography, a question which is not explicitly discussed 
by Vico. On thing I would like to know. When you look at this 
section on the cosmography, you see this discussion of Hell in 
paragraph 71^ to 721; of heaven, 711 to 713; and of earth, 722 . 

I.e. hell is discussed alt infinitely greater length than heaven and 
earth together. That has to do with questions of fear of which he 
had spoken before. 

Paragraph 727. Read that, please. 

Student: "But as the indefinite force of human minds went on deve¬ 

loping, and as the contemplation of the heavens required for taking 
the auspices obliged the peoples to study the heavens continually, 
in the minds of the nations the heavens rose ever higher, and with 
them rose likewise the gods and the heroes." 

Strauss: This is one of the many cases where he speaks of nations, 

_, and not of gentes . Gentes could mean, of course, only 

the gentiles. _ does not have such an indication and there¬ 

fore the question is clear. In other words, is not the same deve¬ 
lopment from heaven understood as slightly higher than the highest 
mountain to the so-called true distances not also noted in the 
Bible? Go on. 

Student: "And here for the ascertainment of poetic astronomy it 
may help us to make use of three items of philological erudition. 

The first states that astronomy was brought into the world by the 
Chaldean people; the second, that the Phoenicians carried from the 
Chaldeans to the Egyptians the use of the quadrant and the knowledge 
of the elevation of the pole; and the third, that the Phoenicians, 
who must have been Instructed by the Chaldeans, brought astral 
theology to the Greeks." 

Strauss: You see, no Jews mentioned. This development of science 

bypassed the Jews, Of course, Vico can always say that Moses knew 
all these things by divine revelation. Go on. 

Student: "To these three bits of philological erudition we may add 

these two philosophical truths: first, the civil truth that nations 
if not emancipated in the extreme of religious liberty (which only 
comes in the final stages of decadence), are naturally wary of 
accepting foreign deities; and second, the physical truth that, by 
an ocular illusion, the planets seem to us larger than the fixed 
stars . t: 

Strauss: In other words, an ultimate liberty of religion is possibl 

after all if only in a case of extreme decadence. 

Now let us turn to paragraph 729. 

Student: "Thus, beginning with vulgar astronomy, the first peoples 

wrote in the skies the history of their gods and their heroes. 
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Thence there remained this eternal property, that the memories of 
men full of divinity or of heroism are matter worthy of historj/, in 
the one case "because of works of genius and of esoteric wisdom, in 
the other bocaus' of works of valor and of vulgar wisdom," 3 

Strauss! This is all that we need. Here the superiority of 
theoretical to practical life is still maintained corresponding to 
the superiority of secret to vulgar wisdoms storks of the mind and 
esoteric wisdom are distinguished from works of virtue and vulgar 
wisdom. Just as secret wisdom is connected with the intelligence, 
the vulgar wisdom is connected with virtue. 

Paragraph 736, We cannot read this long paragraph, but you see he 
refers here again to the impious race of Shem and also to the 
descendents of Ham and Jaoheth. Here the is question which we have 
come across before. How does Vico's chronology jive with the 
orthodox chronology? That is a very long question. I can only 
report that Nicolini T<T ho is very conservative, in effect, says that 
it does not jive. But it would take long work of computation which 
I, for one, have not been able to do. I remind you only of the 
question. 

Paragraph 737 is extremely interesting for several reasons. Only 
the second half is necessary for our purposes. 

•Students "For, as we shall show later, monarchy cannot arise save 
as a result of the unchecked liberty of the peonies, to which the 
optimates subject their power in the course of civil wars. When 
this authority is thus divided into minimal parts among the peoples 

Strauss* In other words, where every citizen is only one hundred 
thousandth or one millionth of the power of the commonwealth. That 
is what he means. A democracy. Yes? 

Students "the whole of it is easily taken over "by those who, corri: 
forward as partisans of popular liberty, emerge finally as monarchs 

Strausss So now we know the dirty secrets of monarchy. 

Students Phoenicia, however, as a maritime nation enriched by its 
commerce, remained in the stage of popular liberty, which is the 
first form of human government." 

Strausss Yes. That we know. A commercial nation can remain 
democratic. Facts which prove that true to everybodjr in Vico's 
age? 

Student: Holland ? 

•Strauss: Holland, of course. And also the memory of Carthage and 

so on. But Holland was the famous case. Very interesting. So, 
in other words, it is possible that a democracy may last. It does 
not have to be transformed into a monarchy if it is a. commercial 
nation. 

Here we see also how complicated is his earlier reference to 
Spinoza's political doctrine, that of doctrine. Spinoza' 

doctrine was based on the experience of Holland which expressed 
these trading nations. So that is quite remarkable. 
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■Paragraph 739» towards the end . 

Student: "This science preserved the first names that had been 

given to it in full propriety: astronomy, the science of the law 
of the stars, and astrology, the science of the speech of the 
stars o" 

Strauss: Which are literal translations of the Greek words. 

Whether thejr are the origins of the terms is of no interest to us. 
Yes? 

Student: "Both names signified divination, even as from the afore¬ 

said theorems came the term theology for the science of the languay 
of the gods in their oracles, auspices and auguries." 

Strauss: You see, theology like astrology - speaking. Astrology, 

the speaking of the stars, what the stars tell men. Theology, the 
science not of the gods, but of what the gods tell, what they say 
in their oracles. 

Regarding this whole section,,at the end of which we have more or 
less arrived, one would, really have to consider paragraph 688. 

And one can state this overall thesis as follows: The whole is 
originally the family or, in a later stage, the city which always 
means, of course, this city to which the individual people belong. 
What Plato calls the » This Platonic thought is here im¬ 

plied. And the ascent from this primary whole to the true whole 
comes only with the emergence of philosophy. 

So this was our leftover from the last meeting. We turn now to the 
eleventh section. Poetic Geography. Paragraph 7^1* Read that 
very slowly and, Mr. , x-ratch the text. 

Student: "It remains for us nox*T to cleanse the other eye of poetic 

history, namely poetic geography. By that property of human" 

Second Student: It should be translated "poetic geography which 
by that property." 

Strauss: Well, This is not important for our point. You can 

omit that until he comes to the axioms. 

Student: c in describing unknown or distant things, in respect of 

which they either have not had the true idea themselves or wish to 
explain it to others who do not have it, men make use of the sem¬ 
blances of things known or near at hand» 5 " 

Strauss:____. If the first is translated by hmknown" 

then the second should be translated by "unknown." But, of course, 
there may be a printing error. I do not know. He translates it 
differently because he looks up paragraph 122 X'rhich is the axiom 
and in which what he says seems to be much more sensible, that we 
explain unknown and foreign things by their similarity to known 
and near things. But, for all we know, Vico might have changed th - ' 
thought and made it more subtle because we can say, "How truly do 
people really know these near things?" This is one of those cases 
in which one would have to go back, I am afraid, even to the manu¬ 
script .which would not be difficult because the manuscript has been 
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somewhere preserved. I think in Naples, And one could get money 
from a foundation and have a photo made. 

What he develops here, then, is this. Poetic geography is of Greek 
origin. The alternative which he discusses is this : The names of 
towns, mountains, etc, in new lands are given by the immigrants 
in accordance with their domestic customs. Well, New York and 
New Amsterdam and many, many others, I.e. they are given Greek and 
Phoenician names and so on. 

Now paragraph 742. Yes? 

Students One qu Estion. 7 r - there any significance to the fact 
that something 'mat me is-., t quoting he puts in quotation marks and 
says, ”As it is in the Ax_mis?" 

Strausss Well, if Vico does such funny things, it is possible that 
he quotes siren himself, not literally. But we do not know whether 
it is not ?. printing error. In another case, I found an error and 
in KLoolinl 5 s commentary it was stated that this was a printing 
error. There was one case where the text reads '’philosophic" and 
it wen {8 philologic,” and he corrects that. It is not a perfect 
text which we have. 


Student: Yes, but at one point it is very obvious because in 

paragraph 122 ________ _ is translated as '’known" . . . 

Strauss: In paragraph 122 I think that the only difference is that 

in the second case 


Stud ent: inaudiblo 

Strauss: In the second case. And, of course, it is not quite 

literal. He says " _ ■' and hem: ho says ”_ 

_ : That is, of course, not proper procedure if you 

quote because you should literally quote. And this rule was as 
well-known in 1740 as it is now. 


Student: inaudible 


Strauss: Yes. This might be the proper reading. It might also be 

one of these corrections of the text which editors sometimes make. 


Student: inaudibie 


Strauss: That is also Nicolini. 

Student: I think that this is more reliable - the one that Nr, 

mad e. 


Strauss: Oh, I see. At any rate, if there is someone really 

interested in Vico he will have to look at the manuscripts. 

Student: But what is the consequence? 

Strauss: It c s not very important, I took it only as a little 

specimen of Vico's procedure. We will come across a Passage later 
on in which I believe he almost says in so many words that changes 
in procedure are something which may be valid. But let us go on. 
Let us read the next paragraph. 
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Students -’Vithin Greece Itself, accordingly, lay the original 
East called Asia or India, the West called Europe or Hesperia, the 
North called Thrace or Scythia, and the South called Libya or 
Mauretania. 55 

Strauss* In other words, it is clear that these are the original 
names of thdse certain places, (illustration on blackboard) If 
this is Greece and this is Asia, when they begin to explore and 
discover the coast, what we now call Asia Minor, they call it West 
Asia. And when they go still further east and see that thef’e is 
still something further they call that Asia and that is called onl 
Asia Minor, etc. 

Now the principle is the same as that observed by a Biblical criti 
itfho he knew as you can see from the index - Isaac de la Peyere, 

He wrote in Latin in 1655» He is the one who discovered the pre- 
Adamites, They are mentioned. Men prior to Adam. He had this 
theory. That Adam was ancestor only to the Jews, or part of the 
human race, but that there were other men prior to Adam. The 
Jews are only one special nation, and not the oldest nation. He 
makes very much of the fact that the same Hebrew word means both 
the land, i.e. Palestine in the case of the Jews, and the earth. 

■So that the :: God of the whole earth" 5 means also the God of the 
whole land, i.e, of Palestine. This parochialism of early nations 
is the same thought as he has here. He knew that. There will be 
another quotation from Feyere which we will hold for later. 

Now in paragraph 743 he says that civilization goes from west to 
east, whereas in 736 he says just the opposite. This contradic¬ 
tion was pointed out to me by Nicolini. 

So let us turn to paragraph 752. 

Student* :; In like manner the Er id anus, into which Phaetbon fell . 
which the Greeks attached to the stars, amonv which is Eridanus.' 5 

Straussi What does he mean by that? I just wonder if he does not 
mean that the Bible in contradistinction to the Greek myth also 
embodies Egyptian and other matter. I do not know. Paragraph 756 

Student: "The Laestrygonians in Homer’s time must have been a 

people of Greece, and when he says that they have the longest days 
he must mean the longest in Greece and not in the. whole world. C! 

Straussi Does this "longest day :: remind you cf something? 

Student: Joshua? 

Strauss: Exactly. In the Book of Joshua, Chapter 10, verses 13- 

14. I will read you the literal translation: ;: The sun stood still 
in the midst of heaven and hasted not to go down about a. whole 
day. And there was no day like that before it or after it. :r To 
this la Peyrere gives the following commentary which I can give 
you only in my rough paraphrase because I didn’t have access to 
la Peyrere 5 s book. The day of the battle of Gibeon was the longes 
that ever was in Gibeon-, but not on the whole earth. For example, 
not in the polar regions where there are days whole months long. 
This piece of physical knowledge which la Peyrere possessed in 
1655 was surely also possessed by Vico in 1740. This is mentioned 
in the second and center item of these three numbered things. 
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Students "On these same principles of poetic Greek geograph it is 
possible to solve many great difficulties in the ancient history 
of the East” 

Strausss Of the Orient. 

Students "arising from the fact th«t many people who must have 
been situated in the East itself have been taken for very distant 
peoples, particularly toward the north and south.” 

Strausss In other words, wc must apply these findings of Vico to 
the ancient“s history of the Orient as well. 

Paragraph 76lo 


Students "Now, since we have returned from the Latins to the 
Greeks. , . (who said that their Jove Ammon was the roost ancient 
Jove in the world" 

Strauss: The most ancient of all the others in the world. He is 

very emphatic. 

Students "and that all the Herculeses of the other nations had take 
their name from the Egyptian Hercules - an accord with two axioms 
set forth above - erroneously believing themselves to be the oldest 
nations in the world)” 

Strausss The oldest of all other nations in the world. Also em¬ 
phatic. Their gods are the oldest of all gods and they have the 
oldest nation. I think one can say that he discusses here what for 
him is the error underlying the notion of the chosen people and 
how that error arose. Each nation claims to be the oldest and that 
it's god is the oldest. 

There are also things which are very strange in 770 following. 

Read only the end of paragraph 772. 

Students : Thus, by two different manifestations of the conceit of 
the nations - that of the Greeks in making such a stir about the 
Trojan war, and that of the Romans in boasting an illustrious 
foreign origin - the Greeks foisted their Aeneas upon the Romans and 
the latter finally accepted him a.s their founder." 

Strausss God knows what this implies, a twofold story. It is 
possible to give a very limited interpretation of that, Whether 
this is an examination of the exodus from Egypt and Moses' legis¬ 
lation originating in Jewish Alexandria - but there may be other 
things. That is very complicated. 

Let us turn to paragraph 7?6, 

Students "All ancient geography is strewn with such altars. To 
begin with Asia, Keller in his Notltia orbis antiqui states that 
all the cities of Syria had the wo^d Aram placed before or after 
their specific dcsignations, whence Syria itself was called Aramea 
or Aramia." 
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Strausss Paragraph 778 in the middle whore he speaks of the Syrian 
of language. 

Students :t But in the Syrian language the word arl means lion.” 

Strausss The same is true of Hebrew as you surely knew. Here, 
then, he says a little bit later about the word . . . 

Students :j This word ara , uniform in sound and meaning in so many 
nations” 

Strauss s -’Nations” not gentes . Naciones, Here he uses a term 
which surely is Hebrew and this implies, if you view the whole 
context, since this is such a basic word - ara or ari or whatever - 
according to Vico and the very wide construction that he makes, 
that we are not concerned with soundness or unsoundness first, but 
with what he means. The common origin of all nations. 

Paragraph 779» the conclusion of this part, is interesting because 
of another reference to what common sense means. Read only the 
second part of that paragraph. 

Students :t For in these, as in embryos or matrices, we have dis¬ 
covered . . . that the theological poets were the sense and the 
philosophers the intellect of human wisdom.' 5 

Strausss Again, with a view to common sense of which he spoke 
before, sense has to be taken very literally. The common senses 
in contradistinction to the common intellect. All recondite wisdom 
has its origin in these things which Vico found in the beginnings 
of the gentiles. Where is the place for revelation? A defense 
of Vico's orthodoxy could take this form. When he sneaks of all 
the recondite, concealed wisdom, must this be understood in contra¬ 
distinction to the revealed wisdom? One could say that, but the 
strange thing is that he does not bring it up. 


Paragraph 780. Now we come to the third center book. 
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Vico: The New Science, November 12, 1963 


Your conclusion is absolutely true and sensible. Both no rational- 
wise lawgivers nor any rational individuals establishing rationally 
by contract a commonwealth. This is perfectly true. And you made 
a number of other remarks which were quite good. I believe that 
you surely don't mean to say that Vico has in mind the bourgeoisie,, 
Surely the patricians are not bourgeoisie. But there is a certain 
analogy. His sympathies were certainly on the side of the bour¬ 
geoisie if you use this later language. 

There are a few points which I would like to discuss briefly. You 
clarified quite a few points of importance. I will mention, natur¬ 
ally those on which I did not quite agree with you. What did you 
mean here? "The benignity of reason, open and magnimous, in popu¬ 
lar commonwealths, is in no sense better or more natural than the 
rigor of civil equity in aristocracy or the exclusiveness of the 
theocratic ages. Each stage has its own nature and, therefore, is 
as good as any other." Each is as natural as the other, but not 
each is as good as the other. Just as, say, babyhood is as natural 
as adulthood. That doesn't mean that babyhood is as good as adult¬ 
hood , 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: But, still, does it not come out clearly that reason 

and nationality come into their own only in the stage of the human 
society as distinguished from divine or heroic? 

Student: i naucl i b 1 e 

Strauss: He surely didn't regard it as omnipotent, if you mean 

that. But, still, I think that the right human society is the 
human society according to Vico, 

Here, what did you mean by this expression on the same pages 
: The formula which won the divine sanction was: To sustain one's 
power one has to sustain the other fellow's imagination. 55 On the 
second reading I understand it. But, still, explain it. Perhaps 
there were some others who had difficulty following it. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: This is not as I understood it at the second reading. 

In other words, that deception or self-deception of other fellows 
is the basis of the power of the ruler. That is what 1 understood, 
the second time. 

Student: I meant fraud, 

Strauss: Veil, whether you say fraud or deception, it is the same 

thing. Mr. __? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: What do you moan by that? 
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Student: In _latter part. I think the reasoning is very clear. 

He says, "The heroic age is the age of the state par excellence . 

It is the civil equity which is reason of state , . . 

Strauss: We have to take up this passage, especially since this 

question of the _ or natural equity has been bothering 

us throughout the whole course. 

Now there is another point. "Homer is, therefore, exactly what 
Vico set out to establish. Civil histories of ancient Greek cus¬ 
toms, not of gods, but of heroes. And, as such, Homer is incom¬ 
parable. This implies, of course, as I think that you imply through¬ 
out, that Homer is not an early poet, I mean that this symbol, 

Homer, doesn't stand for an early poet because precisely by mirror¬ 
ing the changes from one stage to another, he is such an important 
source. He contains the history especially if you assume that the 
Odyssey was written four or five hundred years after the Iliad . 

What did you mean by the sentence: "Vico's ideal eternal history 
is not compatible with the scholastic succession of nations inas¬ 
much as it vitiates the uniform laws which regard the course of 
each nation as an autonomous development. 

Student: I assumed that his basic premise is that each nation will 

have some peculiar differences and the external circumstances 
might differ, but if certain nations are under certain circumstances 
the consequences will follow in a uniform way and the common de¬ 
nominator there is the common nature of nations, 

Strauss: I understood it somewhat differently, and the wording, I 

think, would permit my interpretation at least as much as it would 
yours. Vico's eternal history is not compatible with the scholastic 
succession of nations, i.c. with the fact that knowledge, wisdom, 
scholarship, migrated from one nation - say the Chaldeans to the 
Greeks or Phoenicians and so on - and therefore it is not an auto¬ 
nomous development. And. I think that that is true. The autonomous 
development is a kind of ideal type which has to be then modified 
in terms of the empirical facts. 

Then there are two other points here. When you quoted Collingwood, 
"Vico perceived in the primitive's time far beyond the range of the 
usual superficial ideas in a flash as in a vision of presenti¬ 
ment and energy, A oody of power which is now hidden 

and attenuated." T *'e musr never forget that, of course, there is 
something true in that. Put that Vico's primary assertion that the 
early men were polytheists is Plato s assertion in the Laws , Book 
III and Vico knew this. 

Here you quoted a poet of the present dark time, I presume: "The 
Golden Age when this was not quoted, open, empty allegory, but a 
living power." And then you quote: "All things were still full 
of God. 3 ’ Gan you tell me who wrote that? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: I see. Good, This was a very fine paper. Thank you. 

We still have a backlog from last time. I think that we were in 
paragraph 810 or thereabouts. Here we come to the "Philosophic 
Proofs for the Discovery of the True Homer" which also consists of 
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numbered items and this time there are twenty eight, Let us read 
paragraph 8l6 which is the one in which Jesus is mentioned for 
the second time. 

Students t: The poetic characters, in which the essence of the fables 
consists, were born of the need of a nature incapable of abstracting 
forms and properties from subjects. Consequently they must have 
been the manner of thinking of entire peoples, who had been placed 
under this natural necessity in the times of their greatest barbar¬ 
ism. (S 

Strausss That we know already. We discussed it last time. No 
concepts, but only images. Images, however, of universal meaning., 

So that Achilles means not only this individual Achilles, but the 
hero. And Draco doesn't moan this particular Athenian legislator, 
but the savage legislator of early times. 

Student: 15 On this there is a fine passage in Aristotle's Ethics 

... of J esus Christ and of the Virgin Mary are exceedingly large 

Strausss Now, what does he mean by that? The poetic way of think¬ 
ing is that of whole peoples in the state of barbarism, i.e. it is 
not a privilege of geniuses. And in this stage men present univer- 
sals in the form of particulars. They mean hero, but they say 
Achilles, But what do they do with the particulars? They do not 
leave them untouched, I mean, they have seen an outstanding ' 
fighter like Achilles, but they do not keep Achilles like he was 
and universalize him. They modify him in their imaginations, 

And what do they do? They enlarge him. They deify him. Someone 
mentioned last time. That is the activity. 

They enlarge human beings. They make them gods. 

In other words, these gods present men. Vico has to retranslate 
the gods and heroes into human beings in order to understand them, 

In this connection., the first mention of Christ as we have seen. 

He gives here only an external point, namely the more than life- 
size greatness of the paintings. 

The next paragraph also seems to be of special importance. 

Student: "Since barbarians lack reflection, which, when ill used, 

is the mother of falsehood, the first heroic Latin poets sang true 
histories, that is, the Homan wars. :1 

Strauss: In other words, there cannot be fraud proper because - 

and that is not a very flattering reason - they are too dumb. But, 
of course, there can be objective falsehood if one may say so, 
namely, as to why they err by virtue of their short minds. Yes? 

Student: "And in the returned, barbarian times, in virtue of this 

nature of barbarism, the Latin poets like Gunther, William of 
Apulia and others again sang nothing but history, and the romancers 
of the same period thought they were writing" 

Strauss: They believed.they were writing true histories, i.e, the 

believed that they were stating the facts as they happened, but 
they only believed it. Yes? 
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Student! "Even Boiardo and Ariosto, who care in an age illuminated 
by philosophy, took the subjects of their poems from the history 
of Bishop Turpin of Paris.” 

Straussi In other words, even though they were enlightened, their 
matter stemmed from an unenlightened age. But how far Boiardo and 
Ariosto modified that matter coming from medieval times, he does 
not say here. He will speak of Dante in the sequel. 

Students c5 And in virtue of this same nature of barbarism, which 
for lack of reflection does not kno’« how to feign (whence it is 
naturally truthful, open, faithful, generous and magnanimous), even 
Dante, though learned in the loftiest esoteric knowledge, filled 
the scenes of his Comedy with real persons and portrayed real 
events in the lives of the dead. For that reason he gave the name 
Comedy to his poem., for the Old Comedy of the Greeks, as we have 
said above, portrayed real persons in its plays." 

Straussi I c e. contemporaries. Contemporaries who were new, not, 
say, Socrates. Socrates is not a poetic character. This indivi¬ 
dual whom everyone knows. 

Student: "In this respect Dante was like Homer of the Iliad . . , 

since they deal with private life x-rhich is not public knowledge, 
it believes them true." 

Strausss Now that is a very complicated paragraph as you must have 
seen. Histories of barbarian times are, of course, not simply 
true, but only true in the view of the barbarians in question 
because they cannot yet reflect. But what is the situation of the 
poets common in the enlightened times when they take up these early, 
popular stories? Do they believe in their truth as the old roman¬ 
cers did? Although he does not say, the inference is clear. They 
do not and therefore the situation of Ariosto is different from that 
of the medieval writers. But the same would seem to apply to Dante 
because he was learned in the highest, recondite science, esoteric 
science. 

How does he explain the title of Dante S s chief work? He says that 
Dante Presented dead human beings. Dead of course because they 
were in the Inferno. But true because they were true persons and 
not poetic characters. That is the reason why Dante called it the 
Comedy . That is very complicated information. Yes? 

Student: inaudible 

Strausss As a contemporary, as our friend, Vico, knew, of course, 

I mean, he knew Dante. But he might have used an abbreviation. 

That is, in many cases, I mean disregarding the exceptions, that 
is a loose way of doing it, but not completely irrational. Just 
as it is, of course, not literally true that there were never non- 
mythical figures in Greek tragedies. We know through Aristotle that 
, a post-Euripedian tragic poet, produced such purely 
ficticious characters. Yes? 

Student! inaudible 

Strauss: Yes. Well, that is a very complicated sentence. He 

says that the nature of barbarism through its lack of reflection 
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prevents conscious fiction. Yet Dante, who did not belong to the 
age of barbarism, i.e, who would have been capable of conscious 
fiction, did not do it. Now I see his logic. Not because he could 
not have made it, but because he did what the new comedy did, i.e. 
ho takes real persons. This isn’t the whole thing, but this is 
one step. How do we go from here to explain it fully what he means 
about Dante? In other words, Dante corresponds to the old comedy 
which takes individuals known by name. So he takes his Florentines 
and other Italians and so on. Dante corresponds, so to speak, to 
Aristophanes, not to the new comedy. That seems to be the case. 

Yes? 


Students inaudible 


Strauss? Well, the theme of comedy and the new comedy will be 
taken up later on. Hr. ? 

Student? inaudible 


Strauss? Well, it is not quite pertinent, but still it is a kind 
of training in our understanding of Vico by applying Vician con¬ 
cepts to a phenomenon which Vico accepts. Now what was your point? 


Student? The Confessions must be more than just the characters. 
It must be also verse. 


Strauss? The verse, but the Confessiens are not , . 0 

Student? No. That is the reason that you can call the play a 
comedy. Because it is in vverse and it uses real people, 

Strauss? But, still, the question which is more important than 
verse or non-verse is whether the writer idealizes his subject or 
not, and I am sure that' Rousseau idealized 

(inaudible) And Goethe called his autobiography__ 

_» Fiction and Truth which moans not merely that he gives 

the history of this fiction, which he surely does, but that the 
whole presentation is also a piece of fiction. And I think that 
Rousseau surely did that too. 

Well, let us go on. Read the next paragraph. 

Student? RSincs poetic characters are of this nature, their poe¬ 
tic allegories, as we have shown above throughout the Foetic Wisdom, 
must necessarily contain historical significations referring only 
to the earliest times of Greece.' 5 


Strauss? A question which occurred to me in reading these two 
paragraphs was, again, Dante. Dante, TATho was treated already in 
the preceding paragraph. Dante presented true persons and true 
facts, but, on the other hand, where does the element of fiction - 
of deception - come in in Dante? That would be the question, I 
think. Because, in the whole context of paragraph 817 - no fiction 
in the barbaric age. No possibility of fiction. But possibility 
of fiction in the enlightened age. Dante belongs to a more enlight¬ 
ened age. The possibility of fiction exists. Start from Aris¬ 
tophanes. Aristophanes took live characters, but the stories he 
tells about them are surely not taken from the police records of 
Athens. We will perhaps get a little clarer as we go on. 
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Now, let us read the next paragraph. No don't have to read the 
whole thing. Let us read only roughly the middle. One moment. 

Nr. ______? 

Students One question about paragraph 817* When he says in this 
respect Dante is like the Homer of the Iliad rather than of the 
Odyssey in what resnect does he mean? 

Strauss s Of course, he says :! in this respect. 33 He doesn't mean 
simply. In what resoect? He nut. true persons in the fable. I 
do not know the statement of Longinus which he has in mind. And 
probably what Longinus says is very different from what Vico says 
anyway. So there is no irreparable harm. But we must see what he 
means in the context. Now what can he mean when he says that Dante 
has greater similarities to the Iliad than to the Odyssey . what 
does that mean? 

Students I think that he meant the dramatic or representative 
rather than the narrative. I wonder if that has any connection with 
what he said above about Dante. Although he lived in air age of 
reflection he chose not to think. I wonder if there is any con¬ 
nection between that description of Dante and the Homer of the 
Iliad . 

Strauss s I do not see it, but j^ou may bo right. It is a very hard 
passage. I do not know whether he means that there was a tradi¬ 
tional comparison - a very crude one - the Iliad and tragedy, and 
the Odyssey and comedy. Perhaps he wishes to reinforce here also 
the strangeness of the titles Because the Divine Comedy reminds 
much more of a comedy than of a tragedy at least surely in the 
first two parts. I do not know. Mr, ______? 


Students Doesn't he believe in the factuality of the Trojan Wars, 
inaudible 

Straussi Yes. He mentions that. But is the application the same 
towards Dante? If there were a parallel between Homer and Dante 
it would simply mean that Dante did not believe the Christian equi¬ 
valent of the suffering of Homer. I do not know whether he means 
that. Yes? 

Students Doesn't he say that the reason that Dante's Divine Comedy 
is parallel to Homer's Iliad because that is what said 

was a dramatic work, whereas the Odyssey is a narrative work. So 
he is saying that the Divine Comedy is not a narrative lAjork. 

Strausss But still, what would this mean? I moan, true histories 
are narrative and not dramatic. 

Student: It is just that if you want to know which of Homer's works 

Dante's Divine Comedy is more like - one has a certain character of 
drama attached tc it . . . 

Strauss: Perhaps we win come back to this subject when we have 

finished the discussion of Homer, Will you remind me of that? 

Students Just one point. Is there an Odyssey for Dante? inaudible 
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Strauss: It could be. Because he speaks more of himself. In the 
Divine Comedy he speaks of himself only at the beginning,, I do 
not know. But I suggest that we come back when we see what he 
has to say about the Iliad and the Odyssey later. Mr, __? 

S tud e nt: i naud 1 b 1 e 

Strauss: I do not understand your question. He says that accord- 

ing to Longinus the Iliad is altogether dramatic and the Odyssey 
is altogether narrative 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Well, the theme of the Iliad is earlier than the theme 

of the Odyssey . That is clear. But how this is compatible with 
the distinction between drama and narrative, this is our question, 
Because if the early statements are true - literally true - in 
the opinion of the theological poet there should be narrative 
rather than drama. I do not know, but this is my interpretation. 
Mr. __? 

Student: A 19th century thinker who cla,rifles this - 

in his rather interesting The. Hero; A Study o f Myth as Ritual 
in which he pushes this notion that dramatic representation comes 
first. Before there is anything like an orderly telling, there is 
an acting out. 

Strauss: k repetition as it were. So that ritual . . . 

Student: Ritual drama is the earliest form. (inaudible) was 
necessary to solve the difficulty. 

Strauss: Perhaps. But he could have stated this particular 

point without - and, to some extent, come to think of it he did 
state it. Do you remember? When he speaks of hieroglyphs? What 
does he mean? You do not speak about it. You give factual repre¬ 
sentation of TAThat you moan<, And this could, of course, be as well 
actions as things. This is true. One could connect that. But, 
still, it is rather thin and I suggest that we first go on. 
Paragraph 819 in the middle. 

Student: ' 5 In that human indigence, the peoples, who were almost 

all body and. almost no reflection, must have been all vivid sensa¬ 
tion in perceiving particulars, strong imagination in apprehending 
and magnifying them, sharp wit in referring them to their imagina¬ 
tive genera and robust memory in retaining them. It is true that 
these faculties appertain to the mind, but they have their roots 
in the body and draw their strength from it, :c 

Strauss: That is what I mean. If these faculties of the mind 

which are so crucial have a bodily basis then we cannot leave it 
as the mere science of the minds as Vico suggested, and we come 
back to the proposition which I made more than once that the new 
science must be based on physics and the science of the body. 

Paragraph 821. 

Student: C! By the very nature of poetry it is impossible for any¬ 

one to be at the same time a sublime poet and a sublime metaohysi- 
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clan, for metaphysics abstracts the mind from the senses, and the 
poetic faculty must submerge the whole mine 1 in the senses; meta¬ 
physics soars up to universals, and the noetic faculty must plunge 
deep into particulars.” 

Strauss! Superficially that means a contradiction with what he 
said on Dante in paragraph 8 l 8 , but if we put the proper emphasis 
on :i equal" - it is impossible for anyone to be at the same time 
an equally sublime poet and an equally sublime metaphysician* The 
general thought is, of course, familiar to us. The age of over¬ 
powering imagination and passion is distinguished from the age of 
the preponderance of reason, ^his has been said many times. 

Let us also read paragraphs 824 and 825. 

Students “For we have seen that Aristotle regarded the Homeric 
lies as without equal, which is equivalent to Horace's opinion 
that his characters are inimitable.” 

Straussi You see, inimitable lies is the same as inimitable 
characters. The poetic characters are lies. This doesn't mean 
fraud. But they are untrue. We have seen this before. Yes? 

Students :: He is celestially sublime in his poetic sentences . , 3 
and reflections on the passions themselves are the. work of false 
and frigid poets.” 

Strausss Now, again, we must take this together with the preceding 
statement. The marvelous lies are at the same time true, namely 
true to the passions, not true cognitively. They are perfect 
examples of the passions. And this is, I think, the solution of 
the many seeming contradictions we had when he spoke of the truth 
of these early utterances. They are true in the sense of a true 
expression of the passions. Not more. 

In paragraph 829 he draws a conclusion which is very important. 

Student: ”For in their customs the Homeric heroes are like boys 

in the frivolity of their minds, like women in the vigor of their 
imaginations and like turbulent youths in the boiling fervor of 
their wrath, as was also shown above, and therefore it is impossibl 
that a philosopher should have conceived them so naturally and 
felicitously. 

Strauss: Homer cannot have been a philosopher. No poet of the 

first order can be a philosopher because of this identification 
with the passions which is incompatible with the philosophic nature 

In paragraph 838 we come to the end of this part. 

Student: :: But, as recondite wisdom appertains , . . and the latter 

that his characters are inimitable, which comes to the same thing." 

Strauss: In the original it comes out more clearly because at the 

end of each of these half sentences the key word., appears, Aristotl 
speaks of Homer's lies 0 Horace speaks of Homer's characters 0 The 
lies are the characters. But what are the characters in plain 
English - ™hich Homer coined or early poetry created? The gods. 
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The gods arc the lies and. poetic characters. 

Now we come to the philological proofs. And here is where you began 
today. Yes? 

Students Just one question,. Does this mean that the philosopher 
cannot recognize . , .? 

Strauss: Oh, he can recognize them, but he cannot identify hlmse]f 

with them. He cannot give an equally powerful expression to them ; 
and the poet can. You see, it is very hard when you read Plato 
to say what he could or could not have done. To what extent does 
Plato present in a moving manner non-philosophic sentiments? If 
you take, for example, Alcibiades - this vitality inc nate, I will 

call it - at the end of the _. It is very powerfully 

presented. But can he move one? Whether Plato could not have 
presented a scene between Alcibiades and, say, the King of Persia 
in the style of a Shakespearean play - I suppose he could, but he 
never tried. And if Vico goes perhaps too far in saying that a 
philosopher cannot do it, yet a philosopher wouldn't do it. 

Students But this has nothing to do with the description of the 
passions. 

Strauss: No, that is something entirely different. That can be 

done extremely dispassionately with rhetoric and in a very exact 
way. But it is surely not meant to incite passion or to make- us 
sympathize with the passion. It is only meant to tell us what we 
need to know about the passions to arouse them on certain occasions 
in particular assemblies T,T hich is not what poetry does. Yes? 

Stud ent s inaudible 

Strauss: Because Alcibiades is drunk and this is not the form 

in which a true heroic figure appears in his full heroicity. Second 
the story he tells about the rebuff he received from Socrates for 
his indecent advances is extremely ridiculous. That is not some¬ 
thing which can induce one to admire Alcibiades. The only thing 
for which you can admire Alcibiades is that despite his big preoc¬ 
cupations with his affairs he still retained his sense of Socrates 0 
extraordinary being. But this we have discovered already just by 
reading. We don't need Alcibiades for that. 

Take another scene, What is more touching than a loving spouse on 
the day of the death of her beloved husband? Eut when you see 

in the Phaedo it's only ridiculous. Somebody says, in 
effect to , : Throw her out SThat is not a moving figure 

at all. Yes? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, In a way. But read in the context of the whole 

___, of course, it is anti . We must not forget that- 

After having heard these terrific speeches about heroes and espe¬ 
cially Socrates' own speech then this supposedly authentic commen¬ 
tary - and the deeper indication is very cl^ar. People often think 
that Alcibiades is moan to be eros incarnate. That is wrong. If 
it is any character there it is the wholly inconspicuous Aristedemor 
who accompanies Socrates. When he is describes. (inaudible) 
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That is one of Plato's tests - not deceptions} tests. Whether one 
falls for that cr not, Alclbiades was certainly an outstanding 
leader. There is no question about that. He was extremely gifted. 
But Plato says, "What did he do with his gifts ?' 5 

I do not at the moment remember everything in Plato, of course, but 
I wonder if there is there any theme which moves one deeply, which 
is not related to Socrates himself. The question is not whether 
Plato could have written a tragedy of the Euripedean type, I re¬ 
gard it as perfectly possible, But surely he did not do it. He 
gave us, to a certain extent, the reasons why he did not do it 
when he speaks about drama. To that extent these statements are 
quite serious, although they are deliberately overdone. 

But Vico, in a way, says that it is physically impossible and I 
would, bjr the way, say that the example given by him of Dante - and 
one could perhaps think of some other examples - would prove that 
he is wrong. That the highest poetry and the highest thought can 
go together. They are probably very rare, but not impossible. 

I cannot imagine very well Aristotle writing a comedy or a tragedy, 
but in the case of Plato I can. 

Student* inaudible 

Strauss* I do not know him. This is not the same league as Aris¬ 
totle, Yes? 

Student* Vico himself wrote verses. How would this go with his 
recondite knowledge? 

Strauss* I have not read his poetry, but . . . 

Student* It is not bad, 

Strauss * But it is still rather academic stuff, 

I think that the common sense of mankind would, agree with Vico at 
this point. Generally it is true. Yes? 

Student* Are you going to discuss at some point why these philo¬ 
sophical proofs ,?re philosophical proofs? 

Strauss: That is a very important question and I am very sorry 

that I have not been able to give it any thought. But it should 
be considered surely. In other words, you had. the impression which 
I also had vaguely when I read it that in some points it could have 
appeared among the philological proofs and visa versa. That is 
quite true, but it reemires a special intensive study. 

Students I tried to study it in light of that statement that 
philosophy is certainty and philology is authority. Do you remem¬ 
ber that? 

Strauss* Certainly I remember. 

Second student* inaudible 

Strauss* What does this distinction between the true and the 
certain mean. The true is the rationally evident. The certain is 
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the factually certain., So, say, I know that Mr. __ is here. To 

go deeper I would have to know why he is here. But I know in this 
case why he is here. So that is a had example. Say, I know what 
this is for, hut I don't know how it works. The , in 

Aristotle's c^se - the why. And that is the fact. But what does 
Vico do with these facts? By looking at then all over the world 
he discovers the reason. He transforms what was originally merely 
certain, i.e. certain facts. He sees its inner reason, its neces¬ 
sity. To that extent, at the end of the New Science , the distinc¬ 
tion is abolished. The philological is absorbed into the philoso¬ 
phical, This would, of course, be a general explanation of what 
you said. But whether he has, in addition, tried to draw our 
attention to this by some funny business in the distribution of the 
thing, that I do not know. But that was the vague impression which 
I also had. 

Of course, you can't leave it at that. You had already an earlier 
discussion where the philosophical is separated from the philologi¬ 
cal, I forget where. You would have to compare it to that. Or 
am I factually wrong? Mow let me see. I think I found such a dis¬ 
tinction somewhere. 

Students The first philosophical proof, 

Strausss I hope that the kind of questions you are raising here a" 
of some use to all of you, but especially to Father . 

Mr. ___? 

Students Didn't you say that the philosophical would proceed from 
the philological? 

Strausss No, He has his philosophic premise. They precede __ 

_, So the thoughts come first. Sense experience 

comes afterwards. 

Student; But he says that he looks around at the certain and then 
he proceeds from there to the .... 

Strausss No. This suffers from incompleteness. First he has his 
thoughts about human nature. This psychological axiom. Then he 
has a mass of wholly undigested and wholly obscure facts. Then he 
applies the light of these axioms to these facts which have only 
one Quality in the beginning - that of certainty. Then the cer¬ 
tainty is transformed into truth by the application of the axioms. 
That is the procedure. Mr. ? 

Student: In 812 it seems clear that the first philosophical proof 

is that history is first and then poetry follows. inaudible 
Then he speaks of the other philosophical proof inaudible 
If it is the other one, could it be 81.4 where he gives the natural 
course of the fable from the monstrous to the incredible? 

Strauss; I do not see why they are manifestly philological. 

Students Philosophical. 

Strausss Philological. Unless we can say number V, for example, 
paragraph 815 . This I would think would be philological rather 
than philosophical. But it is surely worth going into. And, 
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strictly sneaking, it must be gone into. 

Students There are only two philosophical proofs. 

Strauss s Where? 

Students In 812 at the end. "Yet this scholar . . . failed 15 

Strauss § No he speaks of auasi-philosophical. This philosophic 
proof which is established by the next point. Whether this has 
a meaning beyond this - along the lines of what you were saying - 
I cannot say. I do not know. One would have to go into it. But, 
at any rate, we cannot do that now without being stuck here and 
never finishing. We have to turn now to the philological proofs. 

Students Weren't the axioms divided into philosophical and philo¬ 
logical? 

Strausss I have a vague recollection. This is not the first time 
that the distinction occurred. 

Students Paragraph 138. 

Strausss One would really have to go into that and I am very grate¬ 
ful to you that you brought that up. 

Now, paragraph 839* 

Students "With this great number of philosophical proofs 53 

Strausss Incidentally, one point which occurs to me now - whatever 
it may be worth. If I am not mistaken of the two references to 
Jesus Christ, one occurs in the philosophical proofs and one occurs 
in the philological proofs. Now let us read the next paragraph. 

Students "With this great number of philosophical proofs, result¬ 
ing in large part from the metaphysical criticism of the founders 
of the gentile nations 59 

Strausss You see, that is already a very complicated matter. 

These philosophical proofs presuppose a criticism of the authors 
that is not pure philosophy. Yes? 

Students -'among whom we must number Homer since certainly \ie have 
no more ancient profane writer than he (as Josephus the Jew stoutly 
maintains), we may conjoin the following philological proofs." 

Strausss That is interesting. We had an earlier remark in para¬ 
graph 788 where he said of Homer merely "the first writer, 53 and 
quoting Josephus but not adding "the Jew. 53 In other words, I wonder 
whether here the question of Moses does not come up again and 
perhaps this could be the difference. That the philologic is that 
section which is concerned with the problem of the Bible. There 

is a similar problem which I will only mention for Mr. _'s 

benefit in Ibn Khaldun - perhaps you have read. Mr. _ 5 s book. 

Ibn Khaldun tries to give an interpretation of Islam on the basis 
of a kind of Averroistic philosophy. You know, there is also first 
the philosophy and then the application to the subject. It could 
be. But I do not know. 
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Students "It was the poets who began to write Roman history. 

"In the returned barbarian times, the histories were written by 
the poets who " T rote in Latin.' 5 

Strausss Now what does this mean? The Romans in contradistinction 
to the medieval writers, wrote in their mother tongue. Latin was 
not the mother tongue of these Latin poets. More simply stated, 
no schematism as we have seen. The simple schema - that all na¬ 
tions go through the same m-’ocess - is not sufficient. One must 
understand the Middle Ages in particular in their peculiarity which 
has no parallel in the ancient world. Go on. 

Student: "Manetho, high priest o^ the Egyptians, interpreted, the 

ancient history of Egypt, written in hieroglyphics, as a sublime 
natural theology. 

"In the Poetic '- r isdoni we showed that the Greek philosophers did the 
same with rhe earl; r history of Greece recounted in fables." 

Straussi In paragraph 3^1 to which he here tacitly refers he spoke 
in the ca.se of Manet ho of natural theology and in the case of the 
Greek philosophers of philosophy. Now he identifies natural 
theology with philosophy which he did not do there. 

Paragraph 848. 

Students "And in the second book we showed that the first writers 
of both ancient and modern nations were poets," 

Strausss He says now nations and not gentiles. And he says the 
"modern’" nations, too. What can this mean? If the first authors 
of all nations were poets then the historians of the Jews, too, 
would have to be poets. 

And what about the New m estament? The original work of the modern 
nations? Modern not in the sense of from 1500 onwards as it means 
now. It means here the whole post-ancient world. This usage was 
still quite common in the 17th and 18th century. This I believe is 
the question. 

Now, paragraph 851. 

Student: "'The rhapsodes went about the cities of Greece singing th 

books of Homer at the fairs and festivals, one singing one of them, 
another another. 

Strauss: I do net know why t referred to that. . , 
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Lectur e XV 

Vico i The New Scie n ce , November 20, 1963 

Thank you very much for the paper. There will be a great imbalance 
at the end of this quarter because I will have to give so many good 
grades. My reputation as a grader will correspond ingly decrease,. 

But I can't help that. 

It was a very clear and sensible paper. I would like to comment 
only on a few points. One thing (inaudible) , especially 

since you are a Canadians You, too, use ________ as if it were 

singular. _________ are. Our ignorant social scientists use it in 

the singular, but they have an excuse. But .you have not. But 
this is just superficial. 

Incidentally, on the issue of monarchy. When I read the first part 
I had the feeling that you had not seen (inaudible) on 

monarchy. You provisionally follow this argument th^t ther^ seems 
to be no proper monarchy at the peak. But even this view that 
monarchy is a peak and especially the Roman monarchy. Nho was the 
most famous proponent of this view in Vico 5 s century? You all have 
heard of him and, I suppose, also read him. The most famous Roman 
historian of the 18th century. 

Students inaudible 

Strausss Sure. This is, of course, a part - but only a part - of 
Vico just as it is a part of Machiavelli. We must not forget that. 

Stud ent: ina.ud ible 

•Strauss : A few mo’-e points which I wanted to mention. Cn page 5 
top. Vico doesn't speak of any kind of formal legitimacy for his 
monarch (inaudible) But what is legi¬ 
timacy? Exactly that natural royal law - you remember the ___ 

__ which Augustus was said to have acquired this power - and Vico 

says, "No. This is uninteresting. The interesting royal law is 
the natural one. :: Hence, in such a situation when it is necessary 
that one man rule, whether it was x or y is not the point. But that 
the monarchy was a necessity. The principle of legitimacy is public 
utility given sovereignty, 

■Students In the sense that there would be no one ruling the state? 
Strausss Yes. And anarchy and so on. 

Now on the same pa~e you quote paragraph 986. Will you remind us of 
that when we come to it? Because there seems to be a difficulty of 
which I was unaware. It shows us men of the basest condition 
aspiring today with what we know about human nature, fimst to 
nobility in the struggle for connubials, then to honors for the 
struggle for the councilship. Oh, I see. No. I misunderstood it. 
The traditional view shows us men of the basest condition. ^hat 
was not very clearly expressed, but it is alright. 

Page 7. Yes. I surely agree with that. A normative teaching of 
thoughts is implied in the strictly factual teaching. There is no 
question. 
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On rage 8 you are in discuss this question which we h«ve frequently 
mentioned s the relationship between civil equity/ and natural 
equity. But the way in which you stated it is something 1 new to roe 
and maybe I missed something before. First you quote UloianFs 
definition, accordin'? to which civil equity is the judgement of a 
very wise man. Natural equity on this level is the ecuitv of which 
the multitude is aware, i.e. which does not require training and 
applica.tion 0 Somehow your statement seems to be very incisive and 
to go beyond what I said before. Will you remind me of this when 
we come to the paragraph. 

Now we have another taper, That of Nr. ___, There is only one 

point which I would like to mention on this paper. He says that 
we could represent these relations of the various triadic; phenomena 
schematically like this t natures, customs, natural laws, common¬ 
wealths for the sake of the communication of the above things. 
Languages and characters. For the sake of their justification and 
sanctioning; jurisorudence, authority, reason and judgement. 

These are ten. The eleventh triadic unity is the three sects of 
time, whatever that strange expression may mean. Vico says it in 
relation to jurisprudence. The three kinds of jurisprudence pre¬ 
vail in three sects of time. The rationale here is that of 
simultanoity. 

In paragraph 975 » however, the same situation is nwde much broader.-, 
All the aforesaid institutions have, been practiced through three 
sects of time• What was the conclusion that you drew from that? 

Stud ent •• inaud ible 

Strausss In other words, in a way each is involved in everything? 
One is involved in everything else. 

Students In the Preface he says th°t not all °re reducible one to 
the other. The first four articles are f iraud l.wie) 

Strauss 3 I thought that you meant it in a kind of Hegelian way. 

Now let me proceed. Since I have to make it a rule for the rest of 
the quarter that I stop at 5*30 sharp - doctor's orders - I will 
not now read your statement, I will read it at home and discuss 
it next time. 

Now let us turn to where we left off, we^e we about to bevin 
Book IV? You know in the title of the course which nations take, 
nations is not necessarily rentes . It can be universal, i.e. Jews 
and Christians, 

Irr paragraph 915 short 13 ^ before the center he speaks of constant 
uniformity proceeding in these various and so diverse customs. 

So Vico, of course, doesn't deny the immense variety, but he saj^s 
that in spite of them there are certain uniformities. And as we 
have seen - as was pointed out in today's paper - even these uni¬ 
formities are not universally valid, w e do not find an equivalent 
of the Roman empire in Greece, for- example. It would bp v^rv hp-rd 
to find a. popular democracy in Assyria and so on. Vico knows that. 

In paragraph 9l6 which we might read just to be.<rin somewhere. 
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Students "The first nature by an illusion of imagination which is 
most robust . , « which each of them had in certain gods of its 
own." 

Straussi You see the emphasis. The gentile nations tried here to 
make it quite clear and to take this minimum of precaution. Yes? 

Students Furthermore it was a nature all fierce and cruel; but, 
through that same error of their imagination, men had a terrible 
fear of the gods whom they themselves had created/ 3 

Strauss: (explanation of Italian or Greek phrase) 


Students "From this period there remained two eternal properties s 
one, that religion is the only means powerful enough to restrain the 
fierceness of peoples; and the other, that religions prosper when 
those who preside over them are themselves inwardly reverent/' 

Strausss The latter is not a new statement. If you read Chapter 
12 in the Leviathan this is the main point. It was, of course, 
made with anti-clerical intent. If religion loses its image - as 
they say today - this is due to the conduct of the leaders. But 
much more important, it is perfectly inconsistent from this state¬ 
ment that he rejects the simplistic, rationalistic view that reli¬ 
gion is based on deception. There was no fraud committed, but there 
were deceived deceivers acting in good faith. They created the 
gods in their own savage image. They always need religion for 
restraining the people. Papacy understood in contradistinction to 
philosophy, of course. But religion loses is power when the heads 
of religion cease to be sincerely religious. The latter is, of 
course, true of all religions. And, therefore, there is a kind of 
retroactive implication on what I said before. 

In the next two paragraphs which are brief, it is made clear that 
reason, conscience and duty are effective only in the human stage, 
not in the heroic or the divine stages. And there is no reference 
to the gods here in this connection. 


Let us read paragraph 919 to paragraph 921. 


Students "The first customs were all tinged with religion and 
piety, li^e those of Deucalion and Pyrrha, fresh from the flood. 

"The second were choleric and punctilious, like those related of 
Achilles. 

"The third are dutiful, taught by one’s own sense of civil duty/' 

Strausss So, you see, only in the first case are religion and 
piety mentioned. That again raises the question: To what extent 
is religion needed in the last stage? 

Now, paragraphs 923 and 924. The question as to these various 
subdivisions - the eleven triads - would be very interesting. I 
have no answer and baseless speculation is of no help. But it 
would be an interesting question. You see, these stages are very 
short. Now let us turn to paragraphs 923 to 924. 
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:, The second 15 

Strausss Of course, the first was divine right. But the second . , 

Students ct The second was heroic law, the law of force, but con¬ 
trolled by religion, which alone can beep force within bounds where 
there are no human laws or none strong enought to curb it." 

Strausss You see this great key? If the human laws are strong 
enough . . , Go on, 

Students Hence providence ordained that the first peonies, fero¬ 
cious by nature, should be persuaded by this their religion to ac¬ 
quiesce naturally in force, and that, being as yet incapable of 
reason, they should measure right by fortune, with a view to which 
they took counsel by auspicial divination. This law of force is the 
law of Achilles, who referred every right to the tip of his spear." 

!! The third is the human law dictated by fully developed human 
reason." 

Strausss So, in other words, the heroic stage is a kind of inter¬ 
mediate stage between the divine and human, and reinforces what 
was said in the preceding section. So for all we know human laws 
may be sufficient for restraining force. There is no distinction 
here made yet between democracy and monarchy. They are simply 
later, 

Paragraph 929 - the languages. 

Students "The first kind of language was a divine mental language 
by mute religious acts or divine ceremonies, from which there sur¬ 
vived in Roman civil law the actus legltimi which accompanied all 
their civil transactions. This language belongs to religions by 
the eternal property that it concerns them more to be reverenced 
than to be reasoned, and it was necessary in the earliest times 
when men did not yet possess articulate speech," 

Strausss I was very doubtful as to what Vico had in mind by these 
mute acts - to what extent he meant this literally. To some extent 
I believe he did, but he has, of course, also something else in 

mind. It is speech - _ is the one thing. And the alternative 

is simply inability to speak, but also silence. Mystery. Religion 
is the fear of mystery. Mute, in other words, has this dual mean¬ 
ing. At least this dual meaning. Yes? 930. 

Students "The second was by heroic blazonings, with which arms are 
made to speak; this kind of speech, as we have said above, survived, 
in military disciple." 

Strauss 8 Nowhere else is the implication. Next. 

Students "The third is by articulate speech, which is used by all 
nations today.” 

Strausss By all nations now, not only the gentiles. The question 
is, "Are there no comparative stages of the Jews and Christians 
corresponding to the heroic and the divine?" 
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Students In paragraph 929 at the bottom, he specifically refers 
to the gentiles, I noticed the translation doesn't translate it 
that way, 

Strausss Yes, you are perfectly right, but not in 930, 

Student (reader)s The 'gentiles” was dropped by the translator. 

Strausss Yes. We will come to that. But one has to consider 
how. When he says gcntes or gentiles - gentiles. There is no 
question. But when he says n acione and does no explicitly exclude 
the Jews and Christians, it means nations in general. 

Students inaudible 

Strausss This term - "eternal property” - occurs all the time. 

The "eternal property" is the property which belongs essentially to 
the thing. It does not mean that the thing itself exists eternally 
or is always. So I suggest that we understand "eternal property” 
in the sense of essential property or necessary property. Essen¬ 
tial may be too strong. What was your difficulty. 

Students That explains it. He uses the term several times. 

Strauss: All the time. In the background, of course, is this idea 

of an eternal idea of history. You have the sequence of the divine, 
heroic and human in all things: religion, arms, laws and so on. 

And each has its essential property and this is the eternal history, 
and every part of it is as eternal property of that particular 
stage under discussion. Yes? 

Student: In paragraph 930 where he talks about speaking by arms - 

does this go back to the paragraph about about Achilles? 

Strauss: No, this was much before. But what he adds here is that 

this particular thing remains within the military discipline. This 
draws our attention to the question, "To what extent must char¬ 
acteristics of an earlier stage survive in later stages? 5 ' The 
most exciting subquestion of that, of course, is the status of 
religion. Religion originates in the divine age. To what extent 
must it survive in the latter stages? 

Look at paragraph 928, 932, and 93?* This is only here. If you 
compare it, for example, to 9^7, you will see this is not quite the 
thing. Here are three species of languages and so on. And in 927 
there were three species of governments. This simplist of forms - 
that he repeats the title of the section in the beginning of the 
section occurs only here. I notice it is one of the many funny 
things our author does. 

Student: inaudible reference to paragraph 935« 

Strauss: We will come to that, I only wanted to show that these 

three subsequent sections - the seventh, sixth, and fifth - have 
this beginning peculiar to them which we find nowhere else in this 
book. 

We have to reflect a bit about these strange things and it is a 
bit unpleasant because we don't have a solution to them. But we 
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must note these things if we want to have an overall picture of 
Vico. 

I would like to mention one point, by the way. While I was unable 
to do my regular work, I reread the Autobiography and I agree much 

more now with Mr r , _ than I did then. I found quite a f.ew 

things which are so blaring that I cannot understand how I could 
have overlooked them. Well, I will take this up in the last meeting. 

So let us go on now 0 Paragraph 933* 

Students "The first were divine, properly called hieroglyphics, 
used, as we have shown above, by all nations in their beginnings." 

Strauss: By all nations, not gentiles. So there must also have 

been such a stage in the Jewish development. 

The end of the next paragraph. 

Students "These imaginative genera, as the human mind later learned 
to abstract forms and. properties from subjects, passed over into 
intelligible genera, which prepared the way for the philosophers, 
from whom the authors of the New Comedy, which came in the most 
civilized times of Greece, took the intelligible genera of human 
customs and portrayed them in their comedies." 

Strauss: You know this already: concepts, comedies. First you 

have images of general meaning. So Achilles does not mean this 
particular individual, but this type of individual. You know that- 
But concepts - say, not Solon, but legislator^ that comes much 
later. And the New Comedy which, in effect, means and 

- they are very high because it is post-philosophic poetry. 
Poetry which could use the achievements of philosophy. Very inter¬ 
esting. Wholly unromantic and an important correction of the view 
promoted by Croce and others. 

Wow we come to paragraph 935- ^hat is the one you meant. 

Student •' No, I meant 92 5" He uses the past tense, 

Strauss: Oh, Very good. And only when he comes to soeat- of the 
human does he use the present tense. In other words, he - Vico 
himself - lived in the human stage. 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, he certainly kne T<T of what are nbw called the new 

nations. They didn't call them new nations at the time. And, of 
course, not all new nations. Not like Europe. But of the Africans, 
I believe, they would simply have said savages. They belonged to 
a pre-human stage in history. He has given examples of this? 
Parallels between the North American Indians and the early Homans 
and Greeks, for example. 

But we must never forget that Vico is a man of great common sense 
as I gradually came to see. It took me a very long time. And he 
was, of course, most concerned with his area - Europe, because 
Europe, I am sorry to say, was the most advanced place in the world r 
If, after all, Bacon and Newton are such terrific fellows as he 
saw them, and they were undoubtedly European, tbev T >'pre superior, 
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he would have said. Today these things are no longer sayable. but 
I think that here in class they may be said. We are not here in 
the United Nations. 

Now, paragraph 935* 

Student; '-’Finally, there were invented the vulgar characters . . . 

where the authors of what we call vulgar letters are depicted along 
with their alphabets." 

Strauss: You see how much he can quote learned literature. Go on. 

Student: "But such an opinion can be convicted of manifest falsity 

if we pose the simple question: Why did they not teach letters of 
their own creation? We have raised this difficulty in the case of 
Cadmus above, who brought letters from Phoenician to the Greeks, 
and the latter afterwards used letters of very different forms from 
the Phoenicians." 

Strauss: Here is a reference to paragraph 44-0. The discovery of 

letters was something more than human. Think of one hundred and 
twenty thousand letters. Who can invent them? Something more than 
human, but not divine. Rather to be ascribed to divines, to theo¬ 
logians which, of course, is not ascribing them to God with all 
due respect for the theologians. Yet even this is wrong. For the 
letters were not invented by the divines in question, but only 
brought by them to the peoples in question. These peoples them¬ 
selves, not the divines, transformed the letters brought to them 
into different letters. Is this correct so far as St. Cyril goes, 
Mr. __? 

Student; Yes. 

Strauss: That is the only way in which I could make sense of it. 

It is a very strange paragraph. In brief, if you follow the argu¬ 
ment, the discovery of letters is human. First, it seems to be 
greater than human. Therefore, it is ascribed to divines. But 
these divines were not truly the creators of these alphabets 
because they brought letters, i.e. they had not invented them. 

And. the letters as they became adopted by the Slavs and other 
nations were the work of these Slavs and. other peoples. This is 
one of the dark paragraphs which I believe I could follow. 

In the next paragraph he makes very clear the point that basic 
popular sovereignty survived in absolute monarchy. Absolute 
monarchies are supported by the people against the powerful. We 
will come back to that later. 

At the beginning of the next section he discusses the human origin 
of letters and so on. This human origin is, in fact, a popular 
origin. Let us read the beginning of 937 and 938. 

Student: "Three kinds of jurisprudence or wisdom. 

"The first was a divine wisdom, called, as we have seen, mystic 
theology" 

Strauss; You see. He himself says mystic. But it means originally 
not what mysticism came to mean in the advanced age. Originally 
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it meant the science of theology. Go on. 

Student: "which means the science of divine speech or the under¬ 

standing of the divine mysteries of divination. This science of 
auspicia.1 divinity was the vulgar wisdom whose sages were the 
theological poets, who were the first sages of the gentile world.” 

Strauss: We can leave it at that. So these letters have a p^^-uiar 

origin. Bat, still, there is another problem here which does not 
yet come out here. No, it is only implied. But the implication 
is this: In the Roman case, this religion was a priviio^ or mono¬ 
poly of the patricians. While this wao -popular wisdom, it was yet 
used against the plebs, This will come clearer, I think, ip the 
sequel. 

Now, paragraph 939 draws our attention to the fact which we know 
already, that heroic jurisprudence or wisdom was also in the Middle 
Ages, This returned barbarism is naturally barbarism. 

Let us then read 9'~ ! '0 following. 

Students "The third is human jurisprudence, which looks to the 
truth of the facts themselves and benignly bends the rule of law 
to all the requirements of the equity of the causes. This kind of 
jurisprudence is observed in the free popular commonwealths and 
even more under the monarchies, which are both human governments.” 

"Thus divine and heroic jurisprudence laid hold of the certain 
when the nations were rude, and human jurisprudence looked to the 
true when they bcame enlightened. All this in consequence of the 
definitions of the certain and the true, and of the axioms set 
forth on the matter in our Elements." 

Strauss; What does he mean there? The rational jurisprudence or 
wisdom is at home only under the human government,-but in monarchic 
more than in democracies. This rational jurisprudence belonp^s to 
enlightened nations. No divine jurisprudence or wisdom there. 

Paragraph 9^2. 

Student: "There were three kinds of authority. The first is 

divine, and of this we ask no accounting by providence. The second 
is heroic, resting entirely on the solemn formulae of the laws. 

The third is human, based on the trust placed in persons of 
experience, of singular prudence in practical matters, and of sub¬ 
lime wisdom in intellectual matters." 

Strauss: Providence is not questioned in the case of divine author¬ 
ity because you cannot question divine authority. In the case of 
heroic authority which is justified by reference to solemn laws 
you can at least see what the solemn laws say provided that you 
have access to those laws, i.e. provided the laws are written or 
published. In the case of human authority it is justified by the 
wisdom - practical and theoretical - of the rulers, not monarchy. 

At any rate, the true title to rule - the old story - is wisdom. 
Even Vico repeats that here. 

In paragraph 9^3• • . 
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Student* '"These three kinds of authority employed by jurisprudence 
in the course which the nations take, correspond to three sorts of 
authority appertaining to senates, which succeed one another in the 
aforesaid course." 

Strauss: There is everywhere a senate. Naturally, if wisdom - 
especially practical wisdom - is required, there must be a body of 
men representing the practical collective wisdom of the people. 

That would be given to older men. The senate is a group of the 
senex - of the older men. That is clear. But there are certain 
difficulties as is made clear in the next paragraph. There is, of 
course, no senate in the state of nature, but in the aristocratic 
stage. Let us read this next paragraph. 

Student: "The first was the authority of property ownership , . , 

Afterwards in the heroic aristocracies in which the senates were 
the seat of sovereignty (as they are in the aristocracies of our 
own time)" 

Strauss! So* in other words, there are still aristocracies in the 
world. He means Venice and some other places which he mentions. 
Yes? 


Student: "authority quite properly was vested in these reigning 

senates . . . just as is the case when magistrates are nominated 
by the people under monarchies." 

Straussi Go on to the beginning of the next paragraph. 

Student: "From the time of the law of Fublilius Philo, which de¬ 

clared the Roman people free and absolute sovereign of the empire, 
as stated above, the authority of the senate was that of guardian¬ 
ship" 

Strauss: In other words, the government was the people, but the 

people in its wisdom recognized that it needed guidance. This 
guidance was advice, not command. This advice was given by the 
senate. Continue in the middle of that paragraph. 

Student: All this in order that the people, in decreeing the laws, 
might not, by reason of their weak counsel, do any harm to the 
commonwealth, and in order that, in decreeing them, they might be 
regulated by the senate." 

Strauss: In other words, the Roman people itfere sensible. 

Next paragraph. 

Student: "Finally the commonwealth passed from popular liberty to 

to monarchy, and there ensued the third kind of authority, which Is 
that of credit or reputation for wisdom; and hence the authority 
of counsel, in respect of which the jurisconsults under the emper¬ 
ors were said to be auctores . Such also must be the authority of 
senates under monarchs, who have full and absolute liberty to 
follow or not to follow the counsel their senates give them," 

Strauss: In other words, where do senates have a greater chance to 

be heard? Legally, the situation is the same. The sovereign people 
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may reject the counsel of the senate as well as the monarch may. 

But where are the chances greater? I have the feeling that he gives 
the edge to democracy, We will come across other passages. In 
other words, the issue of monarchy and democracy is not yet settled. 
And I believe that you yourself didn't believe that. 

Let us go now to paragraph 9^8, 

Student: :: The first kind of reason is divine and understood only 

by God . . , they take refuge in the inscrutable counsels hidden 
in the abyss of divine providence. 

Strauss: We will get a clearer picture of this subject touched, 

upon at the end as we go on* Here I will mention only one thing. 

The divine reason is effective in both Judaism and Christianity on 
the one hand, and paganism on the other in different ways. But 
this is the second and last mention of Jesus Christ. 

At any rate, read superficially, this ninth section begins in an 
orthodox way. Let us read the sequel of this in the next paragraph. 

Student: "The second was reason of state , . , which is to say dcwvi 

to the time of the Gracchi,- 9 

Strauss: If this is not a statement in favor of democracy in a 

writer like Vico, I don't know what it is. Absolute silence about 
monarchy because what was the senate under the emperor compared to 

then? 


I think w e get here an inkling of his procedure. In this brief 
chapter - consisting only of two paragraphs - he makes first a 
statement which is theologically tolerably orthodox. In this con¬ 
nection he can make a statement which is political and I wonder 
if that is not part of the game - that the fully theological 
and political heterodoxy never comes out together. Here there is 
a very strange silence about monarchs, 

81 uh en t: i naud i b 1 e 

Strauss: This was a gross overstatment 

(inaudible)c Here he states, as it were, the Platonic 
notion without omitting anything. 

Student: At the end of paragraph 9^-8 he implies that references to 

divine providence mean that jrou have not vet sufficiently explicated 
the reason of state. An improved version of the Ne w Science - if 
such were publishable - would I pso facto have much less . . . 

Strauss: There is a famous statement of Spinoza in the appendix 

to the first book of the__ about the refuge to providence 

as the ____. In other words, when you cannot under¬ 

stand something. The idea, incidentally, doesn't stem from Spinoza, 
It stems from Cicero somewhere. I cannot say where in Cicero, 1 
would have to look it up s but it is a much older thing. 

Now paragraph 950* 

Students :: Eere arises the problem which seems very difficult to 
solve. How is it that the Romans could have been so wise in 
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statecraft in the rude times of Rome, when in their enlightened 
times Ulpian says that "today only a few experts in government 
understand statecraft"? The answer is that, by virtue of the same 
natural causes which produced the heroism of the first peoples, 
the ancient Romans, who were the heroes of the world" 

Strausss In other words, they were much more than one special case 
of heroes. Yes? 

Student; "naturally looked to civil equity, which was most scru¬ 
pulous about the words in which the laws were expressed. By this 
superstitious observance of their words, they made the laws march 
straight (in accordance with what we have said above), just as 
reason of state operates today." 

Strauss: And reason of state is the center of the thing. That is 

the implication. Reason of state as distinguished from the super¬ 
stitious respect for the letter of the law. Yes? 

Student: "Thus civil equity naturally subordinated everything to 

that law, queen of all others, conceived by Cicero with a gravity 
adequate to the matter, "Let the safety of the people be the 
supreme law,” 

Strauss: Still, it is slightly different from what I said. This 

is really the highest law, and that is civil equity. The supreme 
law is the safety of the people, the well-being of the people. This 
is civil equity proper. This implies - and I think that this is 
the point which I didn't get - all kinds of hardships possibly. 

But this reason of state is distinguished from heroic law because 
it is not superstitious. It is not enslaved by formulae. This much 
is clear. But as far as occasional harshness goes, it can be as 
harsh as heroic right. Yes? 

Student: Earlier you said that civil equity is nothing but reason 

of state. That it is equivalent to it, 

Strauss: Well, he is a very nimble and flexible fellow and P there¬ 
fore, we have to be nimble too. If he analyzes reason of state in 
a Machiavellian sense - do I make myself clear? For example, old 
property rights,, vested interests create problems. You confiscate. 
You can give token compensations if you are nice. You know this 
kind of thing. Are you familiar with this kind of thing? In 
former times this was regarded as absolutely terrible. And not 
only around 1900 by the damned reactionaries then. Interference 
the age old law and custom was regarded as a very grave matter. 

Student: He distinguishes reason of state from natural reason. 

And I wonder if the distinction between reason of state and civil 
equity is really very important. I think that the distinction 
between reason of state and r for instance, natural reason, or the 
distinction between civil equity and natural equity are rather 
more important distinctionsThey are not equivalent, 

Strauss: No. They are surely not equivalent. But this much we 
know. Natural equity is something which you can have for the 
asking, so to speak. You don't need to have practiced anything to 
have natural equity. Civil equity is the thing which the true 
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lawyer and judge and senator acquires. 

Now while civil equity is, as such, explicitly recognized as the 
highest law in the human state, it is in fact effective also in 
the heroic state. But it is not there recognized as reason of 
state. They say that if we do this and this kind of religious 
ceremony . . . This overrides all considerations of utility. 

They do not know sufficiently that this ceremony is as much cre¬ 
ated. by concern for the common good of that government - the 
patrician government - as, say, inheritance taxes are with the 
common good of a radical democracy. To restate it in a formula, 
the reason of state is always present. It is always active as 
long as there are civil societies,. But it is not necessarily 
always known to be reason of state. That it is pursued as such 
is a characteristic of human government. 

Is there any other complication which you see here that we haven't 
faced? 

Students You were saying that the earliest people didn't realize 
that it was reason of state, and yet in the very beginning here he 
says: (inaudible) 

Strauss: Oh, I see, I think that there is a certain irony here. 

The old Homans were so very wise because that kind of wisdom on 
which they acted did not require a high degree of judgement. For 
example, there are certain notions regarding a just war.All priests 
say that. Every patrician, let us say. This didn't require 
special judgement, but the true politics ask, "It is expedient to 
wage war or not?" not ’Is it a religious duty to wage war?” This 
is the political question proper. That is what I think he means. 
Heroic wisdom is popular wisdom necessarily. Nevertheless a pre¬ 
serve of that people. The people in a heroic sense are, of course, 
only the patricians. But every patrician had that wisdom. Whereas 
this wisdom of which Ulpian speaks is a preserve in any regime of 
a small group. This is not, I think, a great difficulty, but it is 
good that we discussed it. 

What I didn't see in my previous reading was the harshness of 
reason of state. 

There was here something else. One can say that civil equity is 
reason of state in the original aristocracy TArhere there was coinci¬ 
dence between the private interest cf the nobles and the common 
good of the state consisting of the nobles. You remember that we 
have brought that out more than once. And the question now which 
I think that we must face is: Will there be such a coincidence 
of the private interest cf the individual and the common good in 
democracy. 

Now paragraph 951» Here he deals with the question of equity. 
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Lecture XVII 


Vico: The New Science, December Ip, 1963 


Now this is our last meeting and we have quite a bit of material 
which we have to cover. I want to briefly discuss with you also 
some passages in the Autobiography which we did not consider in 
the beginning. 

We were in the middle of a chapter - paragraph 1039. I think 
we should read this paragraph. 

Student: "The interpreters of Roman law have rested the entire 

reputation of legal metaphysics on the consideration of the indi¬ 
visibility of rights in their famous treatment of the famous 
subject of divisibles and indivisibles„" 

Strauss: Yes, This refers back to the preceding paragraph where 
he spoke of this: the indivisible character of rights because 
rights as rights arc- not bodily beings. But in the early stage 
of mankind when man was unable to grasp anything but bodily things, 
you had to have at least symbols - bodily representatives of non- 
bodily things. Non-bodily things were never understood. Go on. 

Students "But they have not considered the other and no less im¬ 
portant . ,', For time cannot give a beginning or put an end to 
the eternal," 

Strauss: Right as right has eternal being because it is not bodily, 

because it is not di visible. Go on. 

Student : "and in usucapion and prescription time neither , , „ 
the first man, who was the prince of the human race, and of the 
ownership which he held over the whole earth." 

Strauss: The latter, of course, is reminiscent of a Biblical 

passage about the beginning of the creation of man. So all right 
stems from God, That is the conclusion, and it dorlvos from the 
right given to Adam,' And this would moan, .'of course, the strict¬ 
ly. Biblical account, on tie whole. To state it very simply, 
legal metaphysics of which is qpokon frequently is civil theology 
because those first men for a million years over the whole earth 

(inaudible) 

But you see here also other implications. He speaks here of two 
rules of law which lead, than, to two most important corollaries. 
The first is the end as distinguished from the reason. Now what 
does that mean? Man was created for the sake of men, namely, 
that he rule over the whole earth. And the second principle con¬ 
cerns eternity. This is the conclusion that all rights stem from 
the eternal being, that is, from God, 

We have hero a suggestion of legal metaphysics, I wonder if this 
term "legal metaphysics?* has ever been used by anybody prior to 
Vico, Lot us sog what ho is driving at. The next paragraph, 
please. 
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Student; "Now, because laws certainly came first and ... to make 
up a genus of that in respect of which the particulars are uniform 
among themselves." 

Strauss: So philosophy stems directly from legislation, but from 

the legislation in the Athenian democracy. So the overall thesis 
as suggested here is what he had, of course, suggested all the time. 

He accepts the Biblical revelation and therefore some form of credal 
theology including moral theology. This is the over-arching teaching. 
And philosophy came to occupy only a limited place in that sphere, 

What he says in paragraph 1040 does not formally contradict that. 
Philosophy cones after the laws and all the laws point to God as 
the legislator. But from which is the peculiar law and legislation 
out of which philosophy emerged„ Are they democratic? Next 
paragraph. 

Student: "Plato, reflecting that in such public assemblies . . . 

and thus he reached the height of conceiving the philosophical 
hero who commands his passions at will." 

Strauss; 


(inaudible) 

What he says at the beginning of the paragraph seems to anticipate 
a thought which has since become very famous after Vico. Does it 
remind you of someone? The idea free from passion of the common 
utility which emerges somehow from passionate ideas of one's pri¬ 
vate good. 

Student: The idea of the general will. 

Strauss: Yes, it is amazingly close. Of course, the key point is 

that one has to give one’s private passion or desire the form of 
law. let me give you a very simple example. I don't want to pay 
taxes. That is my private desire. But this is not so simple. You 
have to make a proposal. There ought to be a law that'no. one has 
to pay taxes, and then I may come to my senses and see that if no 
one pays taxes I myself will suffer most. And then I will aban¬ 
don my plan o There are certainly more complicated examples and this 
case seems very unlikely, but otherwise it comes very close. Will 
divorced from pride and the interests of passion. Then you have a 
purely rational will. But, still, this rational will somehow survives. 
The common good is each one's private good. Consider paragraph 341 
where this is dealt with. 

Now let us see the next stage of this development. Because here 
in this section at the end of 3ook IV he deals with the relation of 
the whole new science to the law. 

Student: "The way was thus prepared for the divine definition 

which Aristotle later gave us of a good law as a will free of pas¬ 
sion, which is to say the will of the hero. He understood justice 
as queen of the virtues, seated in the spirit of the hero and 
commanding all the others." 

Strauss: Do you see the difference between Aristotle and Plato 

which he is describing? Justice resides in the mind of the hero. 
Whereas the platonic idea resides in the mind of God. Go on. 
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Student: "For he had observed legal justice . . . Pythagoras 

who later became a sublime philosopher and mathematician." 

Strauss: The historical facts surrounding Aristotle’s discussion 

are correct here. Let us see what he says. Aristotle, too, 
started from a democratic concept* He thus was able to see the 
necessity of both distributive and communitive justice in contra¬ 
distinction to the ancient law, the _, where the people 

were dealt with tit for tat. 

The democratic background is of some importance here for the whole 
question of Vico's judgement of democracy and monarchy. Aristotle 
feels that justice resides in the mind of the hero - of a philo¬ 
sophic hero or something like It. You see that he observes here 
complete silence on Aristotelian theology and metaphysics, whereas 
he speaks of the Platonic theology to some extent. How what is 
the conclusion about that? Hext paragraph. 

Student; "From all the above we conclude that these principles 
of metaphysics, logic and morals issued from the market place of 
Athens. From Solon’s advice to the Athenians, "Know thyself" 

(as set forth above in one of the corollaries of our Poetic Logic), 
came forth the popular commonwealths, from the popular commonwealths 
the laws, and from the laws emerged philosophy." 

Strauss: So there can be no doubt about the democratic origin of 

philosophy. 

Student: "And Solon, who had been wise in vulgar wisdom, came to 

be held wise in esoteric wisdom." 

Strauss; In other words, that was an error. But the true thing 
was that Solon stood for democracy,, Democracy was the matrix 
on which his philosophy was built. Yes? 

Student: "This may serve as a fragment of the history of philoso¬ 

phy told philosophically, and a last reproof, of the many brought 
forth in this work, against Polybius who said that if there were 
philosophers in the world there would be no need of religions. 

For the fact is that if there had not been religions and hence 
commonwealths, there would have been no philosophers in the world, 
and if human affairs had not been thus guided by divine providence 
there would have been no idea of either science or virtue." 

Strauss: lie have already heard this argument and considered it. 

I think that we will tentatively leave that here. 

Regarding his way of writing I have a note which is not sufficient; 
but which you should consider. At the beginning of the next 
paragraph he uses the expression,"___ ", re¬ 

turning to the purpose, a phrase which occurs also eisowE’ere - 
1020 and 1021. I have mentioned on other occasions the use which 
Machiavelli makes in the Discourses of the expression. I have 
discussed this same subject also from other sources. This phrase 
in 1021 I have not seen elsewhere. 

When he says here, "To return to the proposlto ," that means that 
we have left the subject. In other words, what preceded this was 
a digression. How I think that if you would follow it up you woul' 
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see that paragraph 1031 to paragraph 1043 is a digression. And it 
is very interesting that this discussion of legal metaphysics which 
we find here, and the fact that philosophy derives from law, parti¬ 
cularly democratic law, belongs to this digression. How to inter¬ 
pret that is an entirely different question. 

So let us now turn to the fifth book, the last book. Let us begin 
with paragraph 1047. 

Student: "When, working in superhuman ways, God had revealed and 
confirmed the truth of the Christian religion by opposing the vir¬ 
tue of the martyrs to the power of Rome, and the teaching of the 
Fathers, together with the miracles, to the empty wisdom of Greece, 
and when armed nations were about to arise on every hand destined 
to combat the true divinity of its Founder, He permitted a new 
order of humanity to emerge among the nations in order that the true 
religion might be firmly established according to the natural course 
of human affairs." 

Strauss: This is a very complicated sentence. God is not explicit! 

mentioned in the original. I wonder whether a more literal renderin’ 
of the passage wouldn’t say that Christ should be the true divinity 
of his author. This was questioned by the Allans of the time - 
whether he does not have Christ in mind. So the Christian religion 
was made firm by the martyrs and so on. But the divinity of Christ 
was to be established firmly by the natural development of the new 
nations. The documents say, then, that according to the natural 
course of these same human things the Christian religion should 
be firmly established. The establishment of the Christian religion 
was to take place by natural means. The subject of the last book 
is really called the repetition of what happened after antiquity, 
i.e. the modern nations, the Christian nations. Therefore, the 
primary subject of the last book, more obviously, is the Christian 
religion. 

But how did this natural establishment of the Christian religion 
happen? Let us read only the last sentence. 

Student; "Thus the first Christian kings founded armed religions 
by w T hich they reestablished in their'realms the .Catholic’Christian 
religion against the ’Arlans (by whom St. Jerome says almost the 
whole Christian world was befouled), and against the Saracens and 
numerous other infidels." 

Strauss: How this expression "armed religion," does this remind 
you of something? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: I don't believe that he says it, but surely that is the 

point. So these are armed religions. And here he uses a cautious 
phrase: "the reestablishment of the Catholic religion" not the 

original establishment. 

At the beginning of paragraph 1050 that this is a recurrence of 
human civil things. It is a human history underlying natural.equity 
in modern times as well as ancient times. The miraculous beginning 
is not denied, but is somehow not used as an explanation. Yes? 



Student; 


inaudible 
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Strauss: Well he speaks of providence all the time. The question 

is: What does he mean by it? Does he mean anything but a natural 

process which leads up to something unintended by the actors and 
superior to anything which the actors intended? That is the ques¬ 
tion. In other words, did he mean by providence something like 
Adam Smith meant by the "invisible hand?" That is the question 
all the time. 

In paragraph 1055 he speaks again of the savagery of religious 
wars in the Middle Ages and beyond. Let us read paragraph 1056. 

Student: "But the most striking recurrence of human things in thi. 

connection was the resumption in these divine times of the first 
asylums of the ancient world which, as we learned from Livy, all 
the first cities were founded." 

Strauss: Remember that asylum has no other moaning than that it 

has in . The asylum was these impious savages. How does 

he call them? The impious tribes. They became, then," the fami¬ 
lies of Rome. 

Student: "For everywhere violence, rapine and murder were rampant 

because of the extreme ferocity and savagery of these most bar¬ 
barous centuries." 

Strauss: He means, of course, the Middle Ages. Yes? 

Student: "Nor, as wo said in tlio Axioms, x^as thoro any effica¬ 

cious way of restraining non who had shaken off all human 3a'ws 
save by the divine law dictated by religion. Naturally, thoro fore 
men in foar of being oppressed or destroyed betook thomsolvos to 
the bishops and abbots of those violent centuries, as being 
comparatively humane In the midst of such barbarism," 

Strauss: ‘It Is not quite litoral, but that is-what he moans. 
Literally, being in subii barbarism more gentle. Yes? 

Student: "and put thornselvesj their families and their patri¬ 

monies under their protection, and wore received by thorn. Such 
submission and such protection arc the principle constitutive 
elements of fiefs." 

Strauss: If we knew nothing but that - from Vico and his history- 

what ’would be the conclusion in the light of Vico’s general thesis 
That in the Middle Ages the only rulers - the patricians - were 
the hierarchy, 1 do not knox^r whether Vico makes use of that, 
Machiavelli does in.a'subtle way. Sometimes when Machiavelli 
speaks of the , superficially It means the Roman Senate. 

But it has also the possible connotation - the clergy. Of course 
Vico knew that there was secular government. Lot us go on. 

Student: "Hence In Germany, which must have'been the wildest 

and most savago of all the nations of Europe, there remained 
almost more ecclesiastical sovereigns (bishops or abbots) than 
secular; and, as wc have said, in Franco all sovereign princes 
assumed the title of counts or dukes and abbots." 
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Strauss: So, in other words, there was really no secular government. 
There is some suggestion of it, hut he has some statements about 
the ruling dukes who called themselves abbots. Yes? 


Student; "Thus is came- about that such an immense number of cities, 
towns and castles in Europe were named a fter saints; for in high 
or hidden places, in order to hear mass and perform the other of¬ 
fices of piety comma nded by our religion" 


Strauss; "Our" religion. One should notice how often he says "our" 
when referring to religion,, In Machiavelli I counted them. I for¬ 
got exactly how many I counted. In The Prince he never uses it. 

In the Discourses he used it at least once. I have not done it 
in Vico because the question occurred to me only when I came to this 
passage. Yes? 

Student; inaudible 


Strauss: The Christian religion would be more neutral. Yes? 

Student; "little churches were opened, which may be defined as the 
natural asylums of Christians in those times. . . and the abbots of 
San Lorenzo were barons of almost all the aforesaid places." 


Strauss; What Is suggested is this: In the Middle Ages you have 
a return of the old order. Now it was the Christian religion, but 
it was fundamentally the same as what you had at the beginning of the 
first barbarism; a religious order. And just as the first patri¬ 
cians were at the same time rulers and priests, the same was true 
of the second age. 

Student: inaudible 


Strauss: I see. You are quite right. In other words, it is exact¬ 
ly the same as what happened in the origin, only now it is the 
Christian religion and he does not speak here, at least, of the 
difference. 


Let us see paragraph 1061. It is also very important. By the way 
the beginning of paragraph 1057 - the beginning of chapter II - 
is also very important. "These divine times were followed by 
certain heroic times," the same as you had in the first age - divine 
order, heroic order. So feudalism proper is already heroic and 
no longer of the divine, or earlier, stage. Now paragraph 1061. 

Student: "Once the power of the barons had been dispersed ... a 

trace of this survives in the Spanish varon for a man; the vassals, 
because of their weakness, being regarded as women in the heroic 
sense above explained." 

Strauss; Do you see something very strange here in this story? 

Students The term "supposed difference of the two natures." 

Strauss: Yes. That is very important. It refutes again Mr. 
were claimed that there was truly a difference of nature. So that’~ 
this was not a natural difference, hut a believed or supposed dif¬ 
ference. There is no question. 
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But something else. We had the divine age and then the heroic age. 
What comes next after the heroic age? 

Student; There should he a democratic age. 

Strauss; But it isn’t in there. In the Middle Ages you could not 
speak of a democratic stage. Surely that is immensely important. 

No democracy in the modern development. Maybe Vico believed that it 
could come in the future - what from his time looked like the future- 
but it wasn’t then. The modern development not in contradistinction 
to the Assyrian development, but to the Greek and Roman development. 
We know by now that the schema is not actual. The schema is; divine 
heroic, democratic, monarchical. That is not universally true. He 
doesn’t even attempt to prove that in Assyria or in Egypt there was 
a democratic age. But in Greece and Rome he can assert it. The 
modern - by which I mean the Christian - development does not have 
such a democratic age. This modern age is not favorable to freedom 
and equality. This is, I think, an indication of that. In paragraph 

1076 there seems to be some confirmation of that. 

Student; .inaudible 

Strauss; You have this already in the heroic age - Aesop, for example 
But it is not yet the establishment of popular rule. Mr. ? 

Student; 'heat does this phrase "the supposed difference of the two 
natures"mean (Inaudible) 

Strauss; Heroic can be as natural as truth, in one sense. If the 
hero arises naturally, and the truth also becomes known, then, 
naturally, to that extent both are equally natural. Yet since what 
came out naturally in the one stage was error and what came out in 
the other stage naturally was truth, the second is higher. Let me 
make'a distinction which is now very popular - genesis and validity. 
Regarding the genesis xhey are all equally natural. But if we con¬ 
sider validity and say that is natural only which is true and valid, 

then, of course, only the democratic age, the human age, is natural. 

We don't have time to read all of this. I can only say that 1076 anc 

1077 confirm this assertion that the democratic development is not 
noticeable :)n the modern times. 

Paragraph 1063 we might also read. 

Student; Doesn't he note that in Northern Italy at the time of the 

there were popular commonwealths. The landed_ 
nobility was subdued and those who didn't come in to the republican 
system petered out. 

Strauss; The question is what he would have thought of it. When 
he speaks of contemporary Venice and I think also of Genoa, and 
surely of Nuremburg in Germany he calls them aristocracies. He 
would not regard them as popular governments, although if we look 
at it with detachment we could, of course, say that they were to 
some extent naturally popular. On the other hand, for example, 

Sparta is for him an aristocratic commonwealth to the end. Athens 
also had popular liberty and, of course, Rome in the later stages. 
Surely he doesn’t speak here of the Italian cities. Although we 
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must not forget that the cities were surely subject to the Roman 
emperor. So they are not truly free cities. Even those which were 
immediately within the Empire - the free cities of the Empire - 
were still subject to the Emperor. 

Paragraph 1063. 

Student; 11 In this fashion the fiefs came back" 

Strauss; According to his interpretation there were fiefs in early 
antiquity. We have see that. Go on. 

Student; "springing from the eternal source assigned to them in the 
Axioms, where we indicated the benefits which may be hoped for in 
the nature of civil things, whence with full Latin elegance and 
propriety the fiefs are called beneficia by the learned feudists." 

Strauss; That is also nice - Latin terminology. Whether they are 
properly called beneficia is not the question. 

Student; "Hotman indeed observes, but without making use of the 
poing ... in conformity with the practice which gave the ancient 
heroes the title of shepherds of the people." 

Strauss; Phis raises some doubt as to whether - according to Vico - 
there can ever be unqualified equality and freedom even in Rome and 
in the splendor of Roman popular liberty. 

Paragraph 1071, Here in this section from 1068 following we see 
the beginnings, "There was a return." There are altogether many 
such statements. Now in 1071 at the beginning. 

StudBnt; "And since barbarism with its violence destroys the 
confidence necessary to commerce" 

Straus 3 o Ilj. other words, barbarism and commerce are incompatible. 

We have already seen the connection between stable popular govern¬ 
ment and commerce on a former occasion. 

Let us go on to ' paragraph 172. 

Student; "There was a return of mancipations, the vassal placing 
his hands between the hands of the lord to signify fealty and sub¬ 
jection. The rustic vassals under the census of Servius Tullius, 
as we noted not far back, were thus the first roancipes of the Romans, 
•^-long with mancipation there returned the division of things into 
res maneiPi and res nec mancipi s for feudal estates were res nec 
maneini for the va&sal, who cannot alienate them; but res mancipi 
for the lord, just as the lands of the Roman provinces were res nec 
mancipi for the provincials and res mancipi for the Romano." 

Strauss; And so on. The term occurs five times in this paragraph 
and this also would have to be considered. 

Let us turn to paragraph 1074* 

Student; "This 'authority* of the second barbarism, which we illu¬ 
minate in this work as we do innumerable other things by reference 
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to the antiquities of the first "barbarism, (so much more obscure have 
we found the times of the second barbarism than those of the first)* 

Straussi Why is the first barbarism not so obscure as the second? 
This will take_a strange turn towards the end of this paragraph after 
he has quoted Bude when he speaks of this custom, meaning this 
feudal custom. Read that part. 

Students "This custom has lasted down to my time in our Kingdom of 
Naples" 

StraussAnd so on. In other words, while this second barbarism 
lacks in certain places heroes - the Kingdom of Naples, for example - 
up to Vico’s own time - in spite or because of that - the beginnings 
of the second barbarism are much darker than the beginnings of the 
first barbarism. How is this to be explained by virtue of what Vico 
has suggested before? How did Vico discover what happened truly in 
early antiquity against the fables which have come down? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: But who are the men who opened up for Vico to some extent 
the depths and origins of antiquity? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: Yes, but especially Thucydides and Aristotle c You remember 
at the beginning we discussed the men who helped Vico. Thucydides 
and Aristotle also play this role. There were no such enquirers of 
the European antiquity. There were no critical historians, I think 
that this is what he moans. Yes? 

Student: inaudible 

Strauss: But these were very learned antiquarians and he could also 
have:quoted - and he does quote - chroniclers. But are they criti¬ 
cal? You must never forget the principle of this new science. 
Philology, as he calls it, comes in only after the axioms, the philo¬ 
sophic axioms. And these scholars, these antiquarians did not 
approach the matter on the basis of the axioms. The cooperation of 
philosophy and philology alone are part of the past according to 
him. Therefore, he selects with an amazing arbitrariness from these 
sources and from these scholars the facts which suit him.' In other 
words, early men must have lived and thought in this and this manner. 
Hence, all institutions which correspond to this way of thinking 
can be credited with having been the institution of the time. Those 
which correspond to another way of thinking cannot possibly have 
existed. 

Student: I was reminded that, at an earlier place, he draws atten¬ 

tion to the fact that he has discussed in this work the first age 
and not the second. In the latter half of 1017 he speaks of "this 
most luminous truth which has been clearly demonstrated throughout 
this entire work, with particular reference to Roman history,' 1 
This "luminous truth," namely that the plebs ~o£ the people always 
and in all nations have changed states from aristocratic to popular, 
from popular to monarchic. 
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Strauss: That is quite true. I suppose the references to Rome, to 
Roman law and so on are more important than the references to any 
other people, hut one must not underestimate the references to 
Greece. 

Student; But I wanted to deduce from this a further contribution 
to the democratic thinking of Vico: that his reason for preferring 
to talk about Rome is that there he can talk about the implements 
of the plebs. 

Strauss: But that can be done everywhere, A well-known case is 
that of Livy - (inaudible) 

Let us turn now to paragraph 1075* 

Student: "And here is a very clear occasion for observing in the 

recurrence of nations a recurrence also of the lot of the later 
Roman jurisconsults in that of the later barbarian doctors 9 For 
just as the former in their times had already lost sight of early 
Roman law (as we have shown above by a thousand proofs), so the 
latter in their most recent times lost sight of early feudal law." 

Strauss: Let us turn then to paragraph 1079* 

Student: "This was because in the severity of those heroic times 
... relate that in the primitive state preceding the cities men 
led lives like so many Adams in the state of innocence." 

Strauss: Let us stop here. Re doesn’t mention Adam too often, doe 
he? That has something to do with what he said above. Here he 

speaks of the _, i.e, of a nobleman. We must keep in mind 

what he said before about the power of the clergy. The error in 
the interpretation of all these interpreters consisted in the 
belief in a golden age of innocence at the beginning. And, of 
course,the Bible, too, tells of such an age as we are reminded here 
by the mention of Adam, That is, indeed, the key consequence of the 
axioms from which he starts. The beginning was bestiality, not 
virgin humanity. All his historical reinterpretations follow from 
this premise. It follows from the assumption that the mind of man 
was originally sub-rational. A passionate imagination. The nice 
way of putting it is to say that early men were poets. But we must 
not deceive ourselves about the very harsh meaning of this kind of 
poetry. 

But you see also how Romanticism could then restore the other view 
the view opposed by Vico - and then say that it sounds very nice. 
The early men were poets and prose came much later. 

Now, paragraph 1080. 

Student: "In these parliaments were discussed feudal causes con¬ 

cerning rights or successions or devolutions of fiefs by reason of 
felony or default of heirs. Such causes, when they had been con¬ 
firmed many times by such adjudica tions, formed the customs of 
feudalism which are the most ancient of all the customs of Europe 
and which prove to us that the natural law of nations was born of 
these human customs of the fiefs, as has been fully shown above." 
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Strauss: The oldest European right - the heroic right - is human. 

He says "these human customs of the fiefs," This is where the 
Christian heritage enters. 

Now paragraph 1083, 

Student: "From all the matters here enumerated, we must conclude 
that the realms were everywhere aristocratic, we do not say in con-- 
stitution hut in government, as in the cold north that of Poland 
is (and as those of Sweden and Denmark were until a century and a 
half ago). In time, if extraordinary causes do not impede its 
natural course, Poland will arrive at perfect monarchy," 

Strauss: You see the importance of climate: in the "cold north," 
These are all northern nations to which he is referring - Germany, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, So it is hy no means just true. As 
Nicolini says, there is only a single reference to matters of cli¬ 
mate, But the indications are, of course, here and in some other 
places. 

But you see here that things have changed in Sweden and Denmark from 
150 years ago. Nieclini denies the fact - and I agree more with 
Nicolini than I do with Yico on this matter - hut, still, what 
happened 150 years ago in these Scandanavian countries? The Re¬ 
format ion. 

So the transition from aristocracy to monarchy is hy Yico connected 
with historical correctness or incorrectness, I do not care now 
about the Reformation, But extraordinary causes may prevent that 
development. Extraordinary causes - non-natural causes. 



